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[3] 
TRANSLATION 

OF  THE 

ABBE   CESAROTTrS 

HISTORICAL  AND  CRITICAL  DISSERTATION.* 

The  appearance  of  Ossian's  poems  was  a  plieno- 
menoii  so  unexpected  and  extraordinary,  that  it  is 
not  surprising,  they  should  have  excited,  during 
even  a  period  of  enthusiasm,  doubts  and  astonish- 
ment. In  a  country  scarcely  known  to  history, 
mountainous,  difficult  of  access,  and  almost  con- 
stantly shaded  with  mists;  in  a  state  of  society  the 
most  unpolished,  wretched,  and  barbarous  ;  without 
trade,  without  learning,  without  arts  and  sciences ; 
how  could  such  a  transcendent  genius  arise,  who 
may  be  said  to  dispute  the  palm  with  the  most  cele- 
brated poets  of  the  most  civilized  nations ;  and  with 
those  even,  who  for  so  many  ages  have  been  con- 
sidered the  models  of  the  art  ?  This  novelty  was  too 
much  at  variance  with  the  generally  received  opi- 
nion to  be  implicity  believed  without  controversy. 

Was  there  truly  an  Ossian  ?  Was  he  really  the 
author  of  the  poems  which  have  been  published  under 
his  name  ?  Can  this  be  a  spurious  work?  But  when? — 
How  ? — By  whom  ? — These  are  questions  that  for  a 
length   of  time    have    agitated  and    divided   public 

*  See  Note  A,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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opinion  in  England ;  while  Europe  regarded  with  vene- 
ration this  surprising  phenomenon.  These  are  doubts 
too  which  have  existed  among  the  literati  and  critics; 
doubts  which,  although  they  may  appear  to  be  con- 
siderably diminished,  still  exist  in  the  minds  of  many 
learned  persons. 

Whatever  may  be  the  opinion  adopted,  it  is  certain, 
that  either  side  present  various  embarrassing  diffi- 
culties, and  may  cause  the  most  strenuous  advocates 
to  waver. 

Doctor  Blair,  a  celebrated  professor  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 
his  excellent  Dissertation,  published  at  the  end  of 
the  second  volume  of  Ossian,  examining  the  charac- 
ter of  the  poems,  entertains  not  the  smallest  doubt 
of  their  authenticity.  "The  compositions  of  Ossian," 
Dr.  Blair  observes,  "  are  so  strongly  marked  with 
characters  of  antiquity,  that,  although  there  were  no 
external  proof  to  support  that  antiquity,  hardly  any 
reader  of  judgment  and  taste  could  hesitate  in  re- 
ferring them  to  a  very  remote  a^ra.  There  are  four 
stages  through  which  men  successively  pass  in  the 
progress  of  society.  The  first  and  earliest  is  the  life 
of  hunters ;  pasturage  succeeds  to  this,  as  the  ideas 
of  property  begin  to  take  root ;  next,  agriculture ; 
and  lastly,  commerce.  Throughout  Ossian's  poems, 
we  plainly  find  ourselves  in  the  first  of  those  periods 
of  society ;  during  which  hunting  was  the  chief 
employment  of  men,  and  the  principal  method  of 
their  procuring  subsistence.  Pasturage  was  not  in- 
deed wholly  unknown,  for  we  hear  of  dividing  the 
herd  in  the  case  of  a  divorce ;  but  the  allusions  to 
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herds  and  cattle  are  not  many  ;  and  of  agriculture 
we  find  no  traces.  No  cities  appear  to  have  heen  built, 
in  the  territories  of  Fingal.  No  arts  are  mentioned, 
except  those  of  navigation  and  of  working  in  iron. 
Every  thing  presents  to  us  the  most  simple  and 
unimproved  manners.  At  their  feasts,  the  heroes 
prepared  their  own  repast ;  they  sat  round  the  light 
of  the  burning  oak ;  the  wind  lifted  their  locks,  and 
whistled  through  their  open  halls.  Whatever  was 
beyond  the  necessaries  of  life  was  known  to  them 
only  as  the  spoil  of  the  Roman  })rovince  !  The 
picture  of  the  social  state  of  this  people  is  consistent 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end,  in  all  the  poems  of 
Ossian." — No  modern  alhision  ever  drops  from  the 
poet;  but  every  where  the  same  aspect  of  rude  and 
savage  nature  appears;  a  country  wholly  unculti- 
vated, thinly  inhabited,  and  recently  peopled. 

"  The  circle  of  ideas  and  transactions,"  continues 
Dr.  Blair,  "  is  no  wider  than  suits  such  an  age.  Va- 
lour and  bodily  strength  are  the  admired  quahties. 
The  heroes  show  refinement  of  sentiment  indeed  on 
several  occasions,  but  none  of  manners,  They  speak 
of  their  past  actions  with  freedom,  and  sing  their 
OAvn  praise.  A  rape,  a  private  insult,  was  the  cause 
of  war  among  their  tribes.  They  had  no  expedient 
for  giving  the  military  alarms,  but  striking  a  shield, 
or  raising  a  loud  cry.  Of  military  discipline  or  skill 
they  appear  to  have  been  entirely  destitute. 

"  The  manner  of  poetical  composition  bears  all  the 
marks  of  the  greatest  antiquity.  No  artful  trans- 
itions, nor  full  and  extended  connection  of  parts, 
such  as  we  find  among  the  poets  of  later  times,  v/hen 
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order  and  regularity  of  composition  were  more 
studied  and  known  ;  but  a  style  always  rapid  and 
vehement,  in  narration  concise  even  to  abruptness, 
and  leaving  several  circumstances  to  be  supplied  by 
the  reader's  imagination.  The  language  has  all  the 
figurative  cast,  which,  partly  a  glowing  and  undis- 
cij)lined  imagination,  partly  the  sterility  of  language, 
and  the  want  of  proper  terms,  have  always  introduced 
into  the  early  speech  of  nations ;  and,  in  several 
respects,  it  carries  a  remarkable  resemblance  to 
the  style  of  the  Old  Testament.  It  deserves  parti- 
cular notice,  as  one  of  the  most  genuine  and  decisive 
characters  of  antiquity,  that  very  few  general  terms, 
or  abstract  ideas,  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  whole 
collection  of  Ossian's  poems.  The  ideas  of  men,  at 
first,  were  all  particular.  They  had  not  words  to 
express  general  conceptions.  These  were  the  conse- 
quence of  more  profound  reflection,  and  longer 
acquaintance  with  the  arts  of  thought  and  of  speech. 
Ossian  accordingly  never  expresses  himself  in  the 
abstract.  His  ideas  extended  little  farther  than  the 
objects  he  saw  round  him.  Even  a  mountain,  a  sea, 
or  a  lake,  which  he  has  occasion  to  mention,  though 
only  in  a  simile,  are  for  the  most  part  particularized  ; 
it  is  the  hill  of  Cromla,  the  storm  of  the  sea  of  Maimer, 
or  the  reeds  of  the  lake  of  Lego. — All  these  are  marks 
so  undoubted,  and  some  of  them  too  so  nice  and 
delicate,  of  the  most  early  times,  as  to  put  the  high 
antiquity  of  these  poem.s  out  of  question.  Especially 
when  we  consider,  that  if  there  had  been  any  impos- 
ture in  this  case,  it  must  have  been  contrived  and 
executed  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  two  or  three 
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centuries  ago ;  as  up  to  that  period,  both  by  manu- 
scripts, and  by  the  testimony  of  a  multitude  of  living 
witnesses,  concerning  the  uncontrovertible  tradition 
of  these  poems,  they  can  clearly  be  traced.  To  sup- 
pose that  two  or  three  hundred  years  ago,  when  we 
well  know  the  Highlands  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
gross  ignorance  and  barbarity,  there  should  have 
arisen  in  that  country  a  poet,  of  such  exquisite 
genius,  and  of  such  deep  knowledge  of  mankind  and 
of  history,  as  to  divest  himself  of  the  ideas  and  man- 
ners of  his  own  age,  and  to  give  us  a  just  and  natural 
picture  of  a  state  of  society  ancienter  by  a  thousand 
years ;  one,  who  could  support  this  counterfeited 
antiquity  through  such  a  large  collection  of  poems, 
without  the  least  inconsistency  ;  and  who,  possessed 
of  all  this  genius  and  art,  had,  at  the  same  time,  the 
self-denial  of  concealing  himself,  and  of  ascribing  his 
own  works  to  an  antiquated  bard,  without  the  im- 
posture being  detected ;  is  a  supposition  that  tran- 
scends all  credibility. 

"  Another  circumstance  of  the  greatest  weight 
against  this  hypothesis  is,  the  total  absence  of  reli- 
gious ideas  from  this  work ;  for  which  the  translator 
has,  in  his  preface,  given  a  very  probable  account, 
on  the  footing  of  its  being  the  work  of  Ossian.  The 
druidical  superstition  was,  in  the  days  of  Ossian,  on 
the  point  of  its  final  extinction ;  and  the  Christian 
faith  was  not  yet  established  in  those  climates.  But 
had  it  been  the  work  of  one,  to  whom  the  ideas  of 
Christianity  were  familiar  from  his  infancy  ;  and  who 
had  superadded  to  them  also  the  bigotted  superstition 
of  a  dark  age  and  country ;  it  is  impossible,  but  in 
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some  passage  or  other,   the  traces  of  them   would 
have  appeared."* 

This  sensible  reasoning  appears  to  be  unanswerable. 
But  although  the  argument,  drawn  from  the  igno- 
rance and  barbarity  of  the  Highlanders  in  the  fif- 
teenth centur}',  tends  to  prove  that  Ossian's  poems, 
as  ushered  into  the  world,  cannot  be  the  production 
of  a  national  poet  of  that  era;  it  does  not  prove  the 
impossibility  of  their  being  an  ingenious  forgery  of 
a  more  modern  writer ;  for  instance,  Mr.  Macpher- 
son,  availing  himself  of  the  fabuloas  traditions 
of  the  vulgar,  and  the  notion  of  some  rude  ballads 
anciently  popular,  unknown,  and  unworthy  to  be 
noticed  by  the  civilized  part  of  Great  Britain,  might 
have  been  pleased  to  exercise  his  genius  in  a  new 
and  fantastic  style,  by  composing  a  collection  of 
Caledonian  poems,  from  the  singular  vanity  and 
caprice  of  deceiving  the  public,  by  ascribing  them 
to  a  chimeiical  bard,  the  son  of  a  petty  Highland 
prince  equally  chimerical. 

Such  is  the  opinion  adopted  by  the  opponents 
of  the  high  antiquity  and  original  character  of  those 
poems.  But  this  opinion,  if  thoroughly  examined, 
will  appear  still  more  improbable  than  the  preced- 
ing one.  What  Dr.  Blair  says  on  the  difficulty  of 
supposing  a  poet  capable  of  so  totally  divesting 
himself  of  the  ideas  and  manners  of  his  own  age,  as 
most  perfectly  to  assume  those  of  a  ver}'  remote 
period,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  possessed  of  so 
much  self-denial  as  to  renounce  his  own  glory  in 
favour  of  an  unknown  person,  militates  more  strongly 
•  See  Note  B,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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against  the  supposition  of  a  modern  in^postiirc,  in- 
asmuch as  an  Englishman  of  our  age  is  superior  to 
a  Caledonian  of  the  third  century,  with  respect  to 
ideas,  scientific  knowledge,  and  social  arts.  Were  he 
even  supposed  to  be  a  Caledoni:in  poet  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  the  glory  the  same  Englishman  might 
acquire  from  such  an  exquisite  production  of  his 
genius,  would  be  more  flattering  to  him  than  any 
applause  which  a  bard  of  three  or  four  centuries 
back  could  thereby  gain  among  his  tribes  within  the 
narrow  precincts  of  his  mountains.  The  omission  of 
all  religious  ideas  is  still  more  incomprehensible  in 
this  hypothesis.  Every  one  knows  the  wonderful 
effect  of  religious  machinery  in  poetry,  the  imposing 
decorations  that  it  bestows,  and  the  various  aids 
which  it  furnishes  to  the  poets  in  works  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Homer  himself,  and  Virgil,  great  masters  as 
they  were,  could  not  have  spun  out  their  poems,  the 
one  to  twenty-four  cantos,  and  the  other  to  twelve, 
if  Jupiter,  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  other  deities,  had 
not  been  summoned  to  their  aid,  in  prolonging  and 
diversifying  the  action : — how  then  could  it  have 
occurred  to  the  mind  of  a  modern  poet  to  renounce 
gratuitously  his  natural  and  legitimate  right,  and  to 
deprive  himself  of  those  means  which  afford  the 
most  fertile  source  of  variety,  and  of  those  wonder- 
ful aids  which  furnish  the  most  brilliant  ornaments 
of  epic  poetry  ?  Besides,  we  ought  to  consider,  that 
a  people,  without  the  appearance  of  religious  worship, 
is  a  phenomenon  repugnant  to  the  generally  received 
opinion ;  and  that  a  poetical  story,  which  delineates 
such  a  people,  carries  with  it  an  air  of  improbability. 
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Would  not  then   the   composer  of  those  poems  by 
such    omission,    have    been    fearful    of  making   his 
readers   believe  them  the  offspring  of  a  capricious 
and    disturbed    imagination,    wishing  to   sport  with 
the  credulity  of  the  public,  and  to  excite  surprise 
by    a   singular    extravagance   of  fancy  ?     Whoever 
has  for  the  first  time  heard  of  a  Celtic  poem,  would 
surely  expect  the   appearance  of  an  Esso,  a  The?!- 
tatus,  or  such  other  divinity  of  the  ancient  Druids; 
and  perhaps  already  fatigued  with  the  eternal  repe- 
tition of  the  Greek  and  Latin  mythology,  he  might 
be  prepared  to  receive  with  pleasure  and  curiosity 
the  traditions  of  those  romancers,  their  tales,  theo- 
gonies,   and  allegories,   probably  like   those  of  the 
ancient  Edda,  that  he  might  reason  upon  and  con- 
trast them  with  those  of  the  most  renowned  people. 
Wherefore  then  deceive  the  hopes  and  expectations 
of  the  public  ?    Why  should  a  mechanism,    so   inte- 
resting for  its  novelty,  be  rejected,  in  order  to  sub- 
stitute another  more  aerial  and  fictitious  r  No  good 
reason  can  be  assigned ;  and  hence,  if  we  examine  the 
peculiar  character  of  Ossian's  poems,  it  will  be  found 
that  their  beauties,  as  well  as  deformities,  are  equally 
repugnant  to  the  supposition  of  modern  imposture. 

With  what  delicacy  of  sentiment,  with  what  hero- 
ism of  noble  humanity,  is  the  family  of  Fingal  dis- 
tinguished from  all  other  heroes  of  ancient  poetry; 
so  as  to  give  the  most  interesting  and  wonderful 
effect  to  those  poems,  and  to  constitute  in  my 
opinion  the  strongest  presumption  of  their  authen- 
ticity ! 

The  quality  of  this  species  of  poetry,  according  to 
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the  commonly  received  opinion,  is  incompatible  with 
a  rude  and  savage  state  of  society.  Be  it  reason  or 
prejudice,  we  are  not  disposed  to  believe,  that  the 
most  exquisite  refinement  of  sentiment  can  be  recon- 
ciled to  a  total  want  of  cultivation  in  the  under- 
standing, and  to  a  life  constantly  devoted  to  war  and 
hunting.  We  might  have  expected  from  a  Cale- 
donian bard  an  Achilles,  or  a  Diomedes  ;  but  that  a  Fin- 
gal,  or  an  Ossian,  should  have  appeared,  like  two  idols, 
conceived  in  the  fancy  of  a  philosophical  poet,  or  of 
a  virtuous  and  enlightened  mind,  who,  desirous  to 
realize  the  conception  of  his  imagination,  had  given  up 
his  thoughts  more  to  the  beautiful  and  sublime  than 
to  the  credible,  is  what  we  had  no  right  to  expect. 

With  what  hope,  therefore,  of  being  beheved  could 
the  fabricator  of  Ossian  have  thought  of  repairing  to 
the  rocky  cliffs  of  Caledonia,  and  there,  where 
eternal  mists  prevail,  to  fix  the  seat  of  virtue,  creating 
a  family  of  heroes,  capable  of  putting  to  the  blush, 
not  only  the  heroes  of  Homer,  but  those  even  of  the 
cultivated,  learned,  and  refined  Virgil?  But  those 
heroes,  it  will  be  said,  according  to  the  hypothesis 
of  the  Ossianists,  were  real  characters.  I  answer  in 
the  words  of  an  ancient  author,  that  nature  in  a 
moral,  as  well  as  in  a  physical  sense,  often  produces 
truths  very  improbable  ;  but  he,  who  invents  a  story, 
and  wishes  it  to  be  credited,  does  not  scrupulously 
search  after  the  real  truth,  but  what  is  probable,  or 
an  approximation  to  the  truth. 

The  principle,  which  indicates  the  defects  of 
Ossian,  is  different,  and  induces  us  not  to  adopt  the 
opinion,  that  he  is  only  a  fictitious  name. 
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That  a  modern  author,  wisliing  to  counterfeit  an 
ancient,  may  mingle  his  style  with  those  whimsical 
singuhirities,  which  cliaracterize  the  supposed  age,  ig 
an  artifice  not  at  all  extraordinary;  and,  if  an  author 
did  not  avail  himself  of  such  aid,  his  aim  would  be 
lost.  But  to  carry  such  an  idea  beyond  all  reason- 
able bounds,  and  that  idly  too,  and  M'ithout  compul- 
sion, is  not  to  be  easily  believed  by  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  self-love. 
Had  the  supposed  author,  in  his  tragical  narrations, 
used  a  style  less  concise  and  abrupt,  and  divested  it 
of  those  accessories,  which  might  have  rendered 
tlie  narrations  more  natural  and  probable ;  had  his 
adventures  been  somewhat  less  romantic  and  uni- 
form ;  the  old  men  not  all  blind  ;  the  sudden  deaths 
not  so  frequent  and  common  :  had  the  number  of  his 
comparisons  been  reduced  to  one  third  :  had,  in  fine, 
the  winds,  mists,  and  torrents,  not  been  resorted  to 
so  often  to  embarrass  his  subject,  overwhelming  it 
with  useless,  and  sometimes  with  unseasonable  cir- 
cumstances :  had  the  author  been  more  moderate  in 
all  those  points,  Ossian,  I  say,  with  the  essential 
colouring  of  his  style,  would  have  appeared  neither 
less  original  nor  less  ancient.  It  was  extremely  easy 
for  a  modern  poet  to  guard  himself  against  the  excess 
of  these  modes,  which  indeed  he  ought  to  have 
done,  to  avoid  incurring  the  animadversions  of  many 
fastidious  readers  of  the  present  age,  distracting 
their  attention  by  a  perusal  of  them,  opening  a 
field  to  derisions  and  parodies,  and  bringing  on  the 
author,  that  worst  of  enemies  to  all  books,  ridi- 
cule.     It   is    certain,    that  Ossian's   virtues   are   so 
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eminent  and  sublime,  that  they  more  than  compen- 
sate for  all  his  foibles.  It  is  also  true,  that  to  be 
alive  to  those  virtues,  it  is  necessary  to  have  an 
energetic  mind :  but  to  feel  his  defects,  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  our  ears  open ;  and  it  is  easier  to  find  a 
hundred  hearers  than  one  great  energetic  soul.  It  may 
be  said,  that  the  author,  mindful  only  to  obtain  his 
end,  was  indifferent  about  the  risk,  because,  in  every 
way,  the  censure  would  be  solely  directed  against 
his  bard.  But  let  the  wish  of  obtaining  credit  for  his 
imposture  be  what  it  may,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  was  eager  to  enjoy  in  secret  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  himself  praised,  under  the  borrowed  name 
of  Ossian.  For  there  is  no  author  of  an  anony- 
mous book,  who  would  willingly  and  freely  risk  the 
censure  and  contempt  of  the  public,  were  he  even 
positively  certain  of  remaining  unknown. 

In  this  place,  I  may  be  permitted  to  ask  a  question, 
which  appears  to  me  of  some  importance.  Would  a 
poet,  who,  under  the  mask  of  Ossian,  and  in  a  style  ap- 
parently exotic,  conscious  of  his  powers  to  make  him- 
self admired  as  a  genius,  have  not  in  the  first  instance 
produced,  in  his  natural  language,  some  luminous 
specimens  of  his  superior  talents  in  poetry?  Would 
not  fame  then  have  praised  him  throughout  all  civi- 
lized Europe,  as  one  of  the  most  melodious  swans  of 
the  Thames,  the  rival  of  Pope  and  Milton  ?  Were 
Mr.  Macpherson's  abilities  of  the  cast  alluded  to? 
Could  lie  be  compared  to  either  of  those  great  poets  ? 
I  know  not.  But  supposing,  that  he  or  any  other 
person  were  ambitious  of  trying  the  strength  of  his 
own  genius  in  this  extraordinary  manner,  and  that  to 
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ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  bis  own  abilities, 
be  should  give  himself  out  for  Ossian,  Mould  it  not 
have  been  wise  to  try  the  opinion  of  the  public  with 
one  or  two  essays,  without  exhausting  the  whole  store 
of  his  poetical  talents,  by  so  long  a  series  of  Gaelic 
poems,  thus  causing  a  perpetual  violence  to  his  genius 
and  self-love  by  not  letting  himself  be  known ; 
as  if  be  had  been  desirous  to  renew  spontaneously 
tbe  example  of  the  man  in  the  iron  mask?*  Let 
us  moreover  remark,  that,  in  admitting,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  the  supposition  of  a  modern  imposture, 
the  impostors  are  two  instead  of  one :  namely, 
Macpherson  and  Smith.  We  must  then  persuade  our- 
selves, that  in  our  time  two  wonderful  men  have 
arisen,  similar  in  ideas,  in  poetical  merit,  in  skill  of 
disguising  themselves  so  perfectly  under  a  borrowed 
name,  and  another  age;  who,  in  tbe  heroism  of  an 
extravagant  modesty,  had  the  obstinacy  of  sustain- 
ing to  the  last  moments  of  their  lives  their  imposture. 
Mr.  Macpherson  died  quite  impenitent,  and  without 
any  confession  respecting  this  matter  ;  and  Mr.  Smith, 
although  a  minister,  does  not  seem  disposed  to  confess 
his  sin.  j"  Let  us  consider  all  this,  and  then  we  can 
decide,  whether  it  be  more  difficult  to  conceive  the 
existence  of  Ossian,  or  the  reality  of  a  moral  phoeno- 
menon  so  prodigious  and  unexampled.  With  all  this 
reasoning,  however,  I  do  not  pretend  to  decide  that 
Ossian  was  a  poet  of  the  third  century,  but  only  to 
prove  the  improbability  of  his  being  an  author  of 
our  age. 

•  See  Note  C,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
f  See  Note  D,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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But  all  we  have  hitherto  said  is  nothing  but  argu- 
ment;  questions  of  fact  ought  to  be  decided  by 
proofs  of  fact.  On  this  head,  therefore,  the  contro- 
versy concerning  the  Gaelic  poems  exclusively  be- 
longs to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  British  critics.  And, 
with  a  view  that  the  Italian  readers  may  be  enabled 
to  form  a  just  judgment,  it  is  proper  they  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  all  the  most  important  allega- 
tions advanced  by  the  supporters  of  either  party.  It 
would  take  up  too  much  of  the  reader's  time  to 
enumerate  all  the  writings  which  have  appeared  in 
England  concerning  this  famous  controversy,  agi- 
tated on  both  sides  with  warmth  and  acrimony.  It 
will  therefore  suffice  to  give  an  account  of  those 
writers,  who  more  steadily,  and  with  greater  preci- 
sion, have  reasoned  on  this  subject. 

The  most  respectable  among  the  critics  of  Great 
Britain,  who  declared  himself  against  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ossian's  poems,  and  who  for  a  while  had  the 
scale  of  public  opinion  balanced  in  his  favour,  was 
Johnson^  a  learned  writer  of  high  and  deserved 
celebrity.  Residing  in  London,  but  of  Scotch  extrac- 
tion, he  undertook  a  tour  to  the  Western  Islands  of 
Scotland,  which  in  the  year  177^'>  he  published  His 
subject  led  him  naturally  to  speak  of  the  dispute 
concerning  the  authenticity  of  Ossian,  which  had 
already  kindled  party  discussions.  The  result  of  his 
researches  induced  him  to  deny  positively  the  origi- 
nality of  those  poems.  He  began  to  oppose  the  possi- 
bility of  the  fact,  before  he  opposed  the  fact  itself. 

First,  he  frankly  declares  that  he  has  not  the  least 
knowledge    of  the    Ei^se   language,    or   Caledonian 
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dialect,*  and  that  he  can  only  speak  of  it  by  what  he 
has  heard;  M'hich  confession  is  by  no  means  favourable 
to  impress  the  readers  with  a  predilection  on  his  side, 
or  to  induce  them  to  acquiesce  implicitly  in  his  judg- 
ment. Nevertheless,  he  takes  upon  himself  to  assert, 
"that  tliis  language  is  but  a  rude  speech  of  a  barbarous 
people,  who  had  i'ew  thoughts  to  express,  and  were 
content,  as  they  conceived  grossly,  to  be  grossly 
understood ;  that  the  Erse  never  was  a  written  lan- 
guage ;  and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were 
never  expressed  by  letters,  till  some  little  books  of 
piety  were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  synod  of  Argyle."  It  is 
worth  while  to  attend  to  his  reflections.  "  When  a 
language,"  says  he,  "  begins  to  teem  with  books,  it 
is  tending  to  refinement;  as  those,  who  undertake 
to  teach  others,  must  have  undergone  some  labour 
in  improving  themselves,  they  set  a  proportionate 
value  on  their  own  thoughts,  and  wish  to  enforce 
them  by  efficacious  expressions ;  speech  becomes 
embodied  and  permanent;  different  modes  and 
phrases  are  compared,  and  the  best  obtains  an  esta- 
blishment. By  degrees,  one  age  improves  upon 
another.  Exactness  is  first  obtained,  and  afterwards 
elegance.  But  diction,  merely  vocal,  is  always  in 
its  childhood.  As  no  man  leaves  his  eloquence 
behind  him,  the  new  generations  have  all  to  learn. 
There   may  possibly   be   books  without    a  polished 

*  For  the  instruction  of  our  readers  we  may  observe,  that  the  idiom 
or  dialect  of  the  Highlanders,  by  various  ancient  and  modern  writers,  is 
promiscuously  called  Caledonian,  Celtic,  Earse,  Erse,  Galic,  Gaelic, 
and  Caelic.     Cesarqtti. 
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language,  but  there  can  be  no  polished  language 
without  books. 

"  That  the  bards  coidd  not  read  more  than  the  rest 
of  their  countrymen,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose; 
because,  if  they  had  read,  they  could  probably  have 
written ;  and  how  high  their  compositions  may  rea- 
sonably be  rated,  an  inquirer  may  best  judge  by 
considering  what  stores  of  imagery,  what  principles 
of  ratiocination,  what  comprehension  of  knoMdedge, 
and  what  delicacy  of  elocution  he  has  known  any 
man  attain  who  cannot  read.  The  bard  was  a  bar- 
barian among  barbarians,  who,  knowing  nothing 
himself,  lived  with  others  that  knew  no  more.  All 
that  has  been  done  for  the  instruction  of  the  High- 
landers, the  antipathy  between  their  language  and 
literature  still  continues ;  and  no  man  that  has 
learned  only  Ei^se,  is  at  this  time  able  to  read. 

**The  Ei^se  has  many  dialects,  and  the  words  used 
in  some  islands  are  not  always  known  in  others. 
Where  tlie  whole  language  is  colloquial,  he,  that  has 
only  one  part,  never  gets  the  rest,  as  he  cannot  get 
it  but  by  change  of  residence.  In  a  written  speech 
nothing,  that  is  not  very  short,  is  transmitted  from 
one  generation  to  another.  Few  have  opportunities 
of  hearing  a  long  composition  often  enough  to  learn 
it,  or  have  inclination  to  repeat  it  so  often  as  is  neces- 
sary to  retain  it ;  and  what  is  once  forgotten  is  lost 
for  ever." 

These  general  reflections  shew  the  sagacity  of  the 
English  critic,  and  have  some  appearance  of  truth. 
But  there  is  an  answer  of  fact  that  M^eakens,  if  not 
destroys,  their  strength.  The  Greek  language,  before 
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Homer,  was  not  written  more  than  the  Erse  ;  never- 
theless, every  one  knows  how  regular,  elegant,  rich, 
harmonious,  and  flexible  Homer's  works  are.     The 
learned  and  ingenious  Merian  carried  the  opinion  of 
Woord  so  far,  as  clearly  to  demonstrate,  that  Homer 
himself  was  ignorant  of  letters.  If  so,  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey  were  neither  written  nor  copied,  but  learned 
by  heart ;  nor  were  they  collected  from  MSS.   but 
from  the  mouth  of  the  poet.    Notwithstanding  their 
enormous  length,  there  was  some  one,   or  perhaps 
there  were  many,  who  loaded  their  memory  with 
this  heavy  deposit,  and,  by  the  aids  of  their  reten- 
tive faculties,  transmitted  them  to  posterity.     It  is 
well  known,  that  this  faculty  was  highly  cultivated 
by  the  druids,  and  by  the  bards  their  ministers,  and 
was  subject  to  a  long  and  methodical  discipline.    By 
these  means  the  ancient  poems  were  grafted  on  the 
mind  deeper  than  by  reading.     The  head  of  a  stu- 
dious bard  became  a  portable  poetical  library,  and 
every  one  of  them  had  before  his  eyes  the  expres- 
sions and  manners  of  the  most  celebrated  bards,  and 
was  in  this  manner  possessed  of  the  means  of  imi- 
tating, rectifying,  and  increasing  their  poems  ;   ren- 
dering   more    regular    and    perfect    their    poetical 
language,  which,  although  spoken,  was  not  the  same 
as  that  used  by  the  rabble.*    But  be  this  as  it  may, 
Johnson  boldly  affirms,  that  "  there  cannot  be  re- 
covered in  the  Erse  language,  five  hundred  lines  of 
which  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hun- 
dred years  old." 

Nor  seems   he   disposed  to   rely   at  all  on   any 

•  See  Note  E,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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thing  to  be  derived  from  inquiries  and  investi- 
gations made  in  those  regions.  "  They  are  not," 
says  he,  "  much  accustomed  to  be  interrogated  by 
others ;  and  seem  never  to  have  thought  upon  inter- 
rogating themselves ;  so  that  if  they  do  not  know 
what  they  tell  to  be  true,  they  likewise  do  not  dis- 
tinctly perceive  it  to  be  false.  Therefore,  their 
answer  to  the  second  question  was  commonly  such 
as  nullified  the  answer  to  the  first.  We  heard  of 
manuscripts  that  were,  or  had  been,  in  the  hands  of 
somebody's  father  or  grandfather,  but  at  last  we  had 
no  reason  to  believe  they  were  other  than  Irish,  but 
never  any  Erse  manuscripts  were  to  be  found  in  the 
Highlands." 

From  general  propositions  the  critic  descends  to 
particular  assertions,  and  by  directly  attacking  Mac- 
pherson,  maintains  that  the  original  of  Ossian's  poems 
cannot  be  shown  by  him,  nor  any  one  else;  and 
treats  the  editor  as  a  barefaced  impostor,  who  dares 
to  insult  the  public  with  unexampled  impudence 
and  falsehood.  "The  editor,  or  author,"  says  he, 
"  never  could  shew  the  original,  nor  can  it  be  shewn 
by  any  other;  to  revenge  reasonable  incredulity, 
by  refusing  evidence,  is  a  degree  of  insolence  with 
which  the  world  is  not  yet  acquainted  ;  and  stubborn 
audacity  is  the  last  refuge  of  guilt.  It  would  be  easy 
to  show  it,  if  he  had  it ;  but  whence  could  it  be  had  ? 
It  is  too  long  to  be  remembered,  and  the  language 
formerly  had  nothing  written.  He  has  doubtless  in- 
serted names  that  circulate  in  popular  stories,  and 
may  have  translated  some  wandering  ballads,  it"  any 
can   be  found  ;    and   the   names   and  some  of  the 
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images  being  recollected,  make  an  inaccurate  author 
imagine,  by  the  help  of  Caledonia  ft  bigotry,  that  he 
has  formerly  heard  the  whole." 

He  adds,  "I  asked  a  very  learned  minister  in 
Ski/,  who  had  used  all  arts  to  make  me  believe  the 
genuineness  of  the  book,  M'hether  at  last  he  be- 
lieved it  himself?  but  he  would  not  answer.  He 
wished  me  to  be  deceived,  for  the  honour  of  his 
country ;  but  would  not  directly  and  formally  de- 
ceive me. 

'*  It  is  said,  that  some  men  of  integrity  profess  to 
have  heard  parts  of  it,  but  they  all  heard  them  when 
they  were  boys  ;  and  it  was  never  said  that  any  of 
them  coidd  recite  six  lines.  They  remember  names, 
and  perhaps  some  proverbial  sentiments ;  and  hav- 
ing no  distinct  ideas,  coin  a  resemblance  without 
an  original.  The  'persuasion  of  the  Scots,  how- 
ever, is  far  from  universal ;  and  in  a  question  so 
capable  of  proof,  why  should  doubt  be  suffered  to 
continue.?" 

I'he  rude  and  vigorous  attack  of  Johnson,  drew 
upon  this  celebrated  author,  from  more  than  one 
zealous  Caledonian,  some  acrimonious  answers;  which 
manifested  rather  a  violent  irritability  of  patriotism, 
than  clear  and  sober  reasoning.  Macpherson  on  his 
part,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  question,  replied 
in  the  most  simple  and  proper  manner.  He  adver- 
tised in  the  papers,  that  the  original  manuscript  of 
Ossian  was  deposited  at  Becket's  the  bookseller,  and 
would  be  left  there  for  some  months,  to  satisfy  the 
curiosity  of  the  public.  It  is  proper,  ho\vever,  to 
notice,  that  either  the  advertisement  was  not  very 
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widely  circulated,  or  that  but  few  cared  to  see  a 
manuscript,  without  having  a  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage in  which  it  was  written.  Besides,  most  people 
being  prepossessed  with  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
relying  entirely  on  the  authority  of  Johnson,  thought 
it  was  useless  to  examine  it  any  farther,  since  it 
seems  that  some  doubts  were  still  remaining,  whether 
the  original  had  been  really  deposited,  and  in  Avhat 
language  it  was  written. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  sentence  of  death  pro- 
nounced by  Johnson  against  all  Gaelic  or  Erse  ma- 
nuscripts, a  publication  made  its  appearance  in  the 
year  1778,  entitled  The  TVo7^ks  of  the  Caledonian  Bards, 
containing  various  epic,  elegiac,  and  ])astoral  com- 
positions of  other  Highland  hards  different  from 
those  of  Ossian,  and  translated  into  English  prose 
by  an  author  who  did  not  then  choose  to  put  his 
name  to  them,  but  who  afterwards  was  known  to 
be  a  young  Highlander,  possessed  of  genius  and  un- 
derstanding, and  also  thoroughly  acquainted  with 
the  Gaelic,  which  was  his  vernacular  language.*  The 
name  of  the  author  here  alluded  to  was  John  Clark. 
The  poems  that  he  translated,  although  ancient,  are 
however,  by  his  confession,  far  inferior  to  those  pre- 
viously published  by  Macpherson,  and  there  are 
some  pieces  even  to  be  found  among  them,  which 
would  not  degrade  Ossian  himself.f  Clark  added 
to  his  translation  a  copious  scries  of  annotations, 
concerning  the  manners  of  the  Caledonians,  the 
Celtic  language,  and  above  all  the  disputes  on  the 

*  8ce  Note  F,  at  the  eini  of  Dissertation, 

t  See  ]Sote  G,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  which  he  strenuously 
supported  ;  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak 
more  fully  concerning  this  author,  and  the  argu- 
ments he  so  tenaciously  urged  in  the  cause.  Mac- 
pherson  found  a  more  respectable  colleague,  and 
Ossian  a  more  ponderous  advocate  for  his  legiti- 
macy, in  the  person  of  John  Smith,  Minister  of 
Killrandon.*  In  the  year  1780,  he  published  a  work 
entitled  Gaelic  Antiquities,  consisting  of  a  history  of 
the  Druids,  particularly  of  those  o^ Caledonia;  a  dis- 
sertation on  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
and  a  collection  of  ancient  poems  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  of  Ullin,  Ossian,  Oran,  Sec.  In  addition 
to  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian,  formerly  advanced  by  Lord  Kaims,  Dr.  Blair, 
and  Mr.  Macpherson,he  gives  the  explicit  declaration 
of  several  respectable  persons,  who  had  repeatedly 
heard  the  songs  of  Ossian  recited,  and  who  bear  tes- 
timony to  have  seen  the  originals  of  them ;  but  the 
most  convincing  proof  is,  that,  which  forms  the 
third  part  of  his  work.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of 
no  less  than  fourteen  Gaelic  poems,  translated  by 
him  into  English,  and  far  superior  to  those  published 
by  Clark,  eleven  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Ossian 
himself,  and  the  other  three  are  said  to  be  the  com- 
position of  three  of  the  most  celebrated  bards,  co- 
eval with  Ossian,  and  who,  united  with  him,  formed, 
as  may  be  termed,  the  golden  age  of  the  Caledo- 
nians.! Although  ail  these  poems  have  the  same 
foundation   and    character   of  ideas  and   style,   yet 

*  Now  of  Campbell-town  in  Argyleshire. 

t  See  Note  H,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation, 
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there  is  a  sufficient  diversity,  to  demonstrate  that 
they  are  not  counterfeited  : 

Fades  non  omnibus  una^ 

Nee  divtrsa  tameriy  qualem  decet  esse  sororum. 

To  imitate  Ossian  to  that  degree,  one  must  be  an- 
other Ossian.*  It  might  have  been  expected,  that 
this  new  collection  would  have  established,  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  the  authenticity  of  Ossian ; 
but  party  disputes  among  learned  men  are  neither 
less  acrimonious,  nor  less  obstinate,  than  those  among 
politicians.  Johnson  had  given  a  severe  blow  to  the 
originality  of  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  Scottish  bard. 
William  Shaw,  his  countryman,  undertook  to  over- 
turn the  whole  from  its  very  foundation,  in  a  little 
work  published  in  1781,  entitled  An  Inquiry  into  the 
Authenticity  of  the  Poems  ascribed  to  Ossian.  f  Con- 
versant in  the  Gaelic  language,  of  which  he  pub- 
lished a  dictionary,  he  seemed  to  be  well  qualified  to 
decide  such  a  controversy.  Johnson  had  formerly 
asserted,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  finding  a 
Scotchman,  who  did  not  love  his  country  better  than 
truth.  Shaw  pretends  to  belie  the  assertion  ;  for  the 
honour,  says  he,  of  his  Caledonian  vanity,  he  would 
have  heartily  wished  Ossian  to  be  a  real  being ;  but 
that  the  love  of  truth  compelled  him  to  confess,  that 
Ossian  is  but  a  phantom.  He  undertakes  to  prove  it 
with  arguments  of  fact,  and  to  confute  point  by  point, 
all  the  arguments  that  were  alleged  in  favour  of 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian.    It  had  been  said,  ob- 

*  See  Note  I,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation, 
t  See  Note  K,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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serves  Shaw,  that  the  original  manuscript  Avould  be 
exhibited  in  the  shop  of  Mr.  Becket,  the  bookseller; 
very  well ;  no  person  has  ever  seen  it.  If  with  a 
view  of  imposing  on  the  credulity  of  the  public,  it 
had  been  left,  as  announced,  at  Becket's,  it  could  only 
be  an  Irish  manuscript,  but  never  that  of  Ossian, 
because  the  Erse  dialect  was  never  written,  nor 
printed. 

Macpherson,  adds  Sha\v,  instead  of  turning  Gaelic 
into  English,  translated  his  own  English  into  Gaelic; 
and  such  is  the  poem  of  Temora,  Avhich  he  gave  as 
a  specimen  of  the  original,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
volume;  in  this  he  even  shewed  his  ignorance  of  the 
orthography  of  that  language.  Ossian's  mythology  is 
an  accumulation  of  those  superstitions  that  prevailed 
in  the  Highlands  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  which 
Macpherson  affects  to  despise,  although  he  acknow- 
ledged himself  greatly  indebted  to  them  :  for  the 
spirits  that  swarm  in  his  poems,  are  nothing  less  nor 
more  than  the  common  Highland  idea  of  devils,  that 
even  now  are  thought  the  authors  of  storms. 

According  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Shaw,  it  is  very 
easy  to  pack  together  a  variet)'  of  poetical  ingre- 
dients as  Mr.  Clark  has  done,  in  order  to  deceive 
ignorant  credulity.  Clark  himself  is  said  to  have 
owned  afterwards  to  Shaw,  that  his  work  was  imagi- 
nary and  counterfeited.  Smith  asserts,  that  Macpher- 
son was  very  ready  to  shew  the  originals  to  the  best 
judges;  Shaw  absolutely  denies  this,  and  says,  that 
whenever  Macpherson  was  asked  to  do  it,  he  always 
gave  an  evasive  answer.  Sometimes  he  said  the 
manuscript  was  at  his  country-house,   sometimes  it 
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was  in  other  people's  bands,  and  at  another  time 
the  key  was  lost,  or  that  he  would  shew  it  the  first 
opportunity. 

Shaw  undertook  a  journey  to  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland  and  to  the  Hebrides  in  1778,  on  purpose 
to  collect  materials  for  bis  dictionary  :  be  declares 
having  made  researches  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
with  a  view  to  trace  the  poems  of  Ossian,  but  that  all 
his  labours  proved  unsuccessful :  thus,  while  he  was 
flattering  himself  with  the  hopes  of  being  able  to 
convert  Johnson,  he  became  himself  a  sceptic.  He 
afterwards  undertakes  to  examine  minutely  the  ar- 
guments urged  by  Smith  and  Blair,  in  favour  of  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian,  and  endeavours  to  prove  them 
weak  and  groundless.  Among  those  Highlanders  he 
questioned  on  the  subject,  some  denied  the  fact, 
others  equivocated;  no  one  openly  and  fairly  con- 
firmed the  fact.  He  freely  challenged  all  those  per- 
sons he  named,  to  contradict  him  if  they  could. 

In  a  signal  and  triumphant  manner,  he  asserts  he 
had  silenced  Mr.  Macleod,  Professor  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow,  quoted  by  Smith,  as  a  very  proper 
person  to  examine  and  compare  the  original  of  Os- 
sian, with  Macpherson's  translation.  In  a  conversa- 
tion that  Shaw  mentions  to  have  had  with  him,  Shaw 
challenged  him,  or  any  man,  to  point  out  only  six 
lines  of  Ossian's  original,  offering  to  pay  at  the  rate 
of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  word.  Mac- 
leod, he  says,  could  neither  repeat  a  single  syllable, 
nor  undertake  to  procure  from  Mr.  PJacpherson, 
although  then  in  London,  a  single  line.  Another 
important  evidence  was,  that  Mr.  Macnicol  also,  in 
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his  remarks  on  Johnson's  journey,  vapouringly  in- 
vited that  critic  to  see  a  copious  collection  of  MS. 
volumes,  all  in  the  Gaelic  language  and  ancient  cha- 
racters, in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Mackenzie,  secre- 
tary to  the  Highland  Society  of  London.  Shaw,  on 
his  first  receiving  the  intelligence,  ran  with  eager- 
ness to  see  them  ;  hut  to  his  utmost  surprise,  he  per- 
ceived them  to  be  manuscripts  written  in  the  Irish 
dialect  and  character,  containing  nothing  else  but 
Irish  or  national  genealogies.  There  is  every  rea- 
son, observes  Shaw,  to  believe  that  these  are  the 
very  manuscripts,  which  Mackenzie  deposited  at 
Becket's,  to  prop  the  imposture,  and  delude  the 
public. 

If  we  can  believe  Shaw,  there  was  among  the 
Scotch  a  conspiracy  to  defend  Ossian's  reputation, 
almost  at  the  expense  of  every  virtue.  In  proof  of 
this,  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assert,  that  both  Blair 
and  Ferguson,  those  two  celebrated  Scotch  authors, 
conspired  together  to  deceive  Doctor  Percy  regard- 
ing the  subject  of  their  idolized  authenticity ;  and 
having,  for  this  purpose,  translated  from  Macpher- 
son's  English,  a  short  poem,  or  fragment,  into  the 
Gaelic  language,  they  caused  it  to  be  recited  by  a 
young  Highlander,  in  the  presence  of  Doctor  Percy 
himself,  as  an  original  piece  of  Ossian.  He  also 
adds,  that  if  we  were  not  to  suppose  (which  seems 
to  be  the  opinion  of  a  judicious  and  impartial  jour- 
nalist) this  to  be  contrived  for  a  mockery,  it  would 
prove  that  the  Scottish  enthusiasm  was  highly  ridi- 
culous, and  carried  to  the  extreme,  in  attempting  to 
maintain  what  was  known  to  be  chimerical,  and  that 
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their  disposition  to  any  pious  fraud  is  evident,  in 
propagating  the  Ossianic  belief* 

After  this  publication,  Ossian  appeared  utterly  un- 
done.    But  why  ? 

Mulciber  in  Trojam,  pro  Troja  stabat  Apollo, 

Shaw,  with  all  his  boldness,  had  no  great  cause  to 
triumph.  It  seems,  that  Macpherson  did  not  trouble 
himself  to  answer  so  insolent  and  impudent  an  attack. 
A  valiant  champion,  however,  undertook  to  fight  the 
battle  for  him,  and  returned  Shaw,  as  they  say,  tit  for 
tat.  This  was  Clark  himself,  who,  two  years  before, 
had  published  the  JVorks  of  the  Caledonian  Bards.  He 
represents  Ossian 's  enemy  in  the  most  odious  light, 
as  a  man  unprincipled,  selfish,  revengeful,  ungrate- 
ful towards  his  best  friends,  a  flatterer  of  Johnson; 
and  above  all,  an  impostor,  a  barefaced  slanderer, 
who  was  in  perpetual  contradiction  with  himself  and 
truth.  He  evidently  proves  all  this  by  facts,  by 
authentic  testimonies,  by  letters  of  the  persons  in- 
troduced in  this  learned  controversy,  and  by  com- 
paring Shaw's  own  writings,  and  contrasting  his 
former  sentiments  with  those  delivered  in  his  in- 
quiry. 

Clark  mentions,  that  Shaw  had  some  years  before 
proposed  to  him  to  print  a  general  collection  of  all 
the  Caledonian  poems,  and  to  publish  them  in  frag- 
ments, or  as  popular  ballads;  giving  in  separate 
volumes  the  Gaelic  text,  and  the  English  transla- 
tion. He  was  angry  with  Macpherson,  not  because 
he  had  published  the  supposed  poems,  but  because  he 

*  See  Note  L,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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had  mutilated  them,  or  connected  them  together,  in 
a  way  that  appeared  to  him  better  than  the  origi- 
nals, so  as  to  give  them  an  epic  and  regular  form.* 
As  to  their  autlienticity,  Clark  confesses  he  never 
heard  the  poems  of  Fingal  or  Temora  recited  by 
any  Highlander  in  the  same  arrangement  in  which 
Mr.  Macpherson  has  publislied  them ;  but  he  declares 
solemnly,  that  he  frequently  heard  almost  every  pas- 
sage in  those  two  poems,  recited  by  various  persons 
with  no  more  difference  from  the  translation,  than 
what  the  genius  of  the  language  required,  and  not 
near  so  much  as  there  is  between  the  different 
editions  of  those  poems  in  the  different  parts  of  the 
Highlands. 

All  the  facts  quoted  by  Shaw  arc,  in  Clark's 
opinion,  an  accumulation  of  falsehood.  He  main- 
tains, it  is  false,  that  the  manuscripts,  inspected  by 
Shaw  at  Mackenzie's,  were  all  Irish.  He  saw  them 
many  times,  though  always  he  only  carelessly  read  a 
few  words  here  and  there  ;  and  on  being  asked  by  Mr. 
Mackenzie  what  he  thought  of  them,  he  answered, 
that  he  believed  they  were  the  composition  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  It  is  false,  continues  Clark,  that 
the  manuscripts  deposited  at  Becket's  were  Irish ; 
still  more  false,  that  Macpherson  refused  to  shew 
him  the  originals  of  Ossian.  Shaw  never  asked  him 
to  shew  them  ;  for  even  if  he  had  done  it,  Macpher- 
son would  not  have  been  anxious  to  satisfy  him, 
being  well  convinced  of  the  ignorance  and  motives 
of  the  man, I    He  maintains  also,  that  the  collusion 

*  See  Note  M.  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
+  See  Note  N,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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between  Ferguson  and  Blair  to  deceive  Percy,  as 
represented  by  Shaw,  had  no  foundation  in  fact,  as 
Ferguson  complained  highly  of  the  calumny,  and 
Shaw  was  compelled  to  retract  it.  And  lastly,  that  the 
offer  made  to  Professor  Macleod,  to  pay  on  pro- 
ducing six  original  lines  of  Ossian  at  the  rate  of  two 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  each  word,  A\^as  equally 
false.  Macleod,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Clark,  con- 
tradicts it  flatly.  In  the  same  letter,  he  affirms  that 
before  Macpherson  published  his  translation,  he  read 
to  him  and  other  friends  the  greatest  part  of  those 
poems  in  Gaelic,  *  Clark,  in  the  conclusion  of  his 
work,  subdues  his  antagonist  with  his  own  weapons, 
by  making  comparisons  between  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  first  publication,  called  Analysis  of  the 
Gaelic  Language,  and  those  contained  in  his  Inquiry 
into  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian.  Clark  calls  this 
part  of  his  answer  ''Shaw  against  Shazv,"  and  con- 
victs him  of  a  perpetual  contradiction  and  incohe- 
rence.t  The  whole  of  Clark's  work,  though  written 
with  some  bitterness,  (excusable  in  a  man  accused  of 
imposture  by  an  impostor,)  breathes  an  air  of  veracity 
and  candour.  But  what  gave  validity  to  the  cause  of 
Ossian  more  than  any  other  proof,  was  the  publica- 
tion, by  John  Smith,  in  1787,  of  the  Gaelic  originals 
of  those  very  poems,  of  which  he  had  formerly  pub- 
lished the  translation  in  his  Gaelic  Antiquities.  J  "  He 
preserves  in  his  notes,"  says  the  author  of  an  English 

*  Sec  Note  O,  at  the  end  of  the  Dit^sertation, 
t  See  Note  P,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 

X  See  Note  H,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation,  also  referred  to  page 
22. 
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journal,  "  the  decency  of  his  character,  and  scorns 
to  meddle  with  those  debates,  that  M'ere  so  furiously 
agitated  by  his  countrymen.  He  offers  to  the  public 
the  original  poems,  and  allows  them  to  speak  for 
themselves."  He  is  right;  no  proof  could  have  been 
more  demonstrative  than  this.  The  cause  of  Smith 
and  Macpherson  is  perfectly  identified.  If  the 
poems  of  the  former  are  legitimate,  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  braid  those  of  the  latter  with  suspicions  of 
being  spurious.  Besides,  Smith  in  his  notes  exhi- 
bited several  passages  in  the  Gaelic  original  of  the 
identical  poems  translated  by  Macpherson,  quoting 
afterwards  a  passage  from  a  poem  written  by  John 
Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen,  who  wrote  the 
life  of  King  Robert  Bruce  in  1375.*  He  shews, 
that  about  four  hundred  years  before  Macpherson 
was  born,  the  name  of  Fingal,  and  the  poems  of 
Ossian,  were  well  known  in  Scotland.  He  proves 
also,  that  the  same  poems  were  familiar  to  Giraldus 
Cambrensis,  who  lived  in  the  twelfth  century.  "  We 
must  allow,"  remarks  the  same  journalist,  "  that 
Smith's  conduct  had  a  great  appearance  of  candour, 
and  that  this  was  more  apt  to  banish  from  our  minds 
those  doubts,  which  were  excited  by  the  mysterious 
behaviour  of  Macpherson,  than  all  the  arguments 
adduced  by  many  other  writers."  But,  although 
Macpherson  had  offered  to  present  to  the  public  the 
original  poems  of  Ossian,  he  was,  perhaps,  provoked 
by  the  offensive  observations  and  doubts  of  some 
critics,  and  thought,  that  the  groundless  charge  of 

*  See  Note  Q,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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imposture,   brought  against  a  man  of  honour,  de- 
served no  answer  but  silent  contempt : 

La  ra'ison  s'avilit  en  sejiistijiant. 

Moreover,  previously  to  the  publication  of  Smith's 
edition  of  the  Gaelic  poems,  an  English  writer  had 
thrown  a  clear  and  distinct  light  on  the  question,  by 
a  production  calculated  to  settle  the  dispute  concern- 
ing the  poems  and  their  real  author.  In  1783,  Thomas 
Hill,  the  English  gentleman  alluded  to,  published  a 
small  work  containing  several  Gaelic  songs  and  poems, 
which  he  had  collected,  during  a  tour  through  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  1780,  accompanied  with 
various  interesting  reflections  relating  to  the  great 
Helen  of  Britishcombats*  These  poems  are  notindeed 
calculated  to  remove  all  doubts,  being  mostly  of  that 
class,  which  both  IVIacpherson  and  Smith  would  have 
rejected  as  spurious.  Two  of  them  only  belong  to 
the  subjects  of  Ossian ;  one  is  the  death  of  Dermid, 
slain  by  a  venomous  boar,  on  which  there  is  a 
poem  in  Smith's  collection ;  and  the  other  is  on  the 
death  of  Oscar,  which  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
poem  of  Temora.  Among  other  poems,  one  con- 
tains a  dialogue  between  Ossian  and  Saint  Patrick ; 
another  is  a  curious  dispute  betweeen  the  same 
parties  respecting  the  evidence  and  excellence  of 
Christianity,  Avhich  dispute  is  also  mentioned  by 
Macpherson,  and  by  him  considered  a  fictitious 
production. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  lay  before  our  readers  the 
result  of  the  editor's  observations,  because  it  is  the 

*  See  Note  R,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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best  calculated  to  reconcile  the  jarring  opinions  of 
parties,  to  fix  the  fluctuating  ideas  relative  to  the  dis- 
pute, and  to  confine  the  argument  to  precise  terms. 

In  this  controversy,  according  to  Mr  Hill's  opi- 
nion, there  is  on  both  sides  confusion  and  ambiguity. 
Macpherson  and  his  supporters,  either  would  not,  or 
could  not,  pro(kice  the  wished  for  manuscripts  with- 
out equivocation  :  but  his  adversaries,  who  were  so 
anxious  in  their  demands,  had  not  the  least  notion 
of  the  Caledonian  poems;  none  of  them  understood 
the  Gaelic  language  in  which  they  were  written, 
not  even  excepting  the  great  Johnson. 

The  question  is  naturally  divided  into  three  parts  : 
1.  Is  Ossian  quite  an  imaginary  being  of  Macpher- 
son's  creation  ?  or  a  traditional  hero  of  the  Cale- 
donians ? 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  Fingal  and  all  his 
family  were,  among  the  Caledonians  and  Irish,  a 
race  of  ancient  heroes,  who  were  the  rulers  of  those 
countries ;  and  that  the  two  nations  look  upon 
Ossian  as  the  most  famous  of  all  their  bards.  The 
history  of  Fingal  is  recited  in  the  Highlands  with 
admiration  and  delight:  and  upon  this  the  tradi- 
tional novels  and  tales  are  chiefly  founded.  And 
here  I  beg  leave  to  assert,  that  this  medley  of  fables 
cannot  be  a  stronger  evidence  against  the  reality  of 
Ossian's  heroes,  than  the  romances  of  Turpin  and 
Ariosto  may  be  proofs  whereon  to  deny  the  existence 
of  Charlemagne  and  his  barons. 

2.  Are  the  ancient  songs  and  poems,  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  respecting  the  history  of  his  family,  really 
existing  among  the  Caledonians  ?  Did  Macpherson 
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translate  from  the  originals  the  poems  which  he  puh- 
lished  under  his  name  ? 

It  is  undeniahle  that  there  is  in  Scotland  a  great 
number  of  songs  and  poems,  which  for  many  cen- 
turies have  been  ascribed  to  this  bard.  Hill  had 
copies  of  the  originals  he  published.  In  various 
parts  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  the  shire  of 
Argyle,  and  district  of  Lochaber,  and  other  places 
on  the  western  coast,  he  was  acquainted  with  several 
traditional  possessors,  some  of  one  part  some  of  an- 
other, of  the  collections  of  those  poems.  These  are 
more  or  less  copious,  and  have  many  considerable 
variations.  It  is  certain  that  the  facts,  the  adventures, 
and  many  fragments  of  the  poems  of  Smith  and  Mac- 
pherson,  are  to  be  found  in  them.  There  is  not  suf- 
ficient ground  therefore  to  doubt,  that  some  of  the 
same  orignals  might  have  been  procured  in  various 
parts,  and  their  transcripts  so  obtained  may  be 
deemed  authentic* 

3.  But  are  these  poems  exactly  corresponding  to 
those  of  Macpherson's  Ossian  ? 

This  cannot  absolutely  be  affirmed,  and  it  might 
even  be  denied  without  injuring  in  the  least  their 
authenticity.  Ossian's  poems,  whether  recited  or  in 
manuscript,  are  subject,  as  we  have  mentioned  before, 
to  great  variations  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland  ;  not  only  from  the  difference 
of  dialects,  but  from  the  disunion,  alterations,  curtail- 
ments, additions,  and  miscellaneous  matter  introdu- 
ced into  them  by  reciters  or  transcribers,  in  various 
places,  and  at  different  times.     The  poems  of  that 

*  See  Note  S,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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bard,  it  appears,  Avere  recited  in  fragments  irregu- 
larly, and  M'ere  blended  by  the  vulgar  -with  popular 
fables  and  other  pieces  on  similar  subjects,  composed 
by  posterior  bards  and  senachies,  of  a  genius  and 
style  different  from  that  of  Ossian,  as  might  be 
naturally  expected  in  poems  which  pass  through  the 
mouths  of  the  vulgar,  and  are  successively  transmitted 
by  memory;  and  it  is  probable,  tliat  here  and  there 
various  collections  and  compilations  of  them  might 
be  made,  most  of  them  indigested,  without  selection 
or  judgment,  by  inexperienced  and  ignorant  persons. 
It  is  therefore  reasonable  to  think,  that  Macpherson 
and  Smith,  having  collected  together  the  greatest 
number  they  could  of  such  manuscripts,  consulted 
the  oldest  and  best  informed  people  of  those  coun- 
tries, and  having  compared  the  pieces  Avith  each 
other,  were  enabled  to  select  from  the  various  read- 
ings such  as  were  most  suitable  to  and  consistent 
Avith  the  general  character  of  Ossian ;  they  would 
consequently  put  together  the  various  fragments  in 
the  most  rational  order,  and  according  to  the  na- 
tural connection  of  the  subjects ;  thence  had  it  in 
their  poAver  to  compile  and  publish  a  genuine  trans- 
lation, worthy  of  the  name  of  that  author.  Smith 
candidly  confessed  both  for  himself  and  for  his  col- 
league, that  such  had  been  their  conduct.  "  After 
the  materials  Avere  collected,"  says  he,  "  the  next 
labour  was  to  compare  the  different  editions;  to 
strike  off  several  parts  that  were  manifestly  spurious  ; 
to  bring  together  some  episodes  that  appeared  to 
have  a  relation  to  one  another,  though  repeated 
separately ;    and   to  restore  to   their  proper   places 
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some  incidents  that  seemed  to  have  run  from  one 
poem  into  another.* — I  am  very  confident,  that  the 
poems  so  arranged  are  different  from  all  other  edi- 
tions ;  they  have  taken  a  certain  air  of  regularity 
and  of  art,  in  comparison  with  the  disunited  and 
irregular  manner  of  the  original  "  In  another  place 
Mr.  Smith,  speaking  of  Macpherson,  remarks,  "  that 
it  must  he  confessed  we  have  not  the  \vhole  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian,  or  even  of  the  collection  translated 
by  Mr.  Macpherson ;  yet  still  we  have  many  of 
them,  and  of  almost  all  a  part.  The  building  is  not 
entire,  but  we  have  still  the  grand  ruins  of  it."f 

In  short,  although  Macpherson  had  not  explicitly 
imparted  to  the  public  the  particular  quality  of  his 
compilation,  he  gave,  however,  in  various  parts  of  his 
annotations,  sufficient  hints  that  this  was  the  method 
tie  adopted.  In  this  place  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that 
the  very  system  of  Macpherson's  work  may  perhaps 
demonstrate  his  shyness  in  showing  freely  the  origi- 
nal. He  had  in  his  possession  several  manuscripts  of 
Ossian,  and  he  had  among  them  the  genuine  poems 
of  Ossian,  which  vv^ere  not  to  be  found  in  any  other 
edition  though  dispersed  in  all.  But  the  true  Ossian, 
as  published  in  English,  was  only  to  be  found  in 
the  compilation  made  by  himself,  and  transcribed  by 
his  own  hand.  Whatever  manuscripts  therefore  he 
might  have  offered  to  the  public,  the  incredulous 
and  malicious,  on  comparing  the  translation  with 
the  text,  and  finding  them  strictly  uniform,  would 
have  said,  that  Macpherson  had  counterfeited  the 

*  See  Note  T,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation, 
t  See  Note  U,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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original,  with  a  view  to  deceive  the  unwary.  For  this 
reason,  satisfied  with  having  laid  the  matter  of  fact 
before  those  few,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
state  of  the  different  editions  of  Ossian,  he  scorned 
perhaps  to  expose  himself  to  the  risk  of  bearing  the 
blame  and  slander,  for  that  which  ought  to  have 
rather  excited  the  public  estimation  and  gratitude. 

But,  whatever  may  be  thouo-ht  concernino-  the 
subject,  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hill,  on  the  three  ques- 
tions above  discussed,  appears  rational,  and  perhaps 
more  satisfactory  than  any  other  to  the  minds 
of  impartial  critics ;  and  ought  even  to  have  been 
approved  and  cherished  by  Macpherson  himself. 
Perhaps  we  must  think  differently  of  what  is  given 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  discourse,  on  two  other  ques- 
tions, which  he  proposes  as  supplementary  to  the 
preceding  ones.  1.  He  asks,  was  Ossian  Irish  or 
Scotch  ?  2.  What  true  idea  had  their  countrymen  of 
the  Fingalians,  and  in  what  light  ought  we  to  con- 
sider them  ?  On  the  first  question,  he  decides,  that 
Fingal  and  his  family  were  Irish  heroes,  and  that 
Ossian's  poems  are  originally  from  Ireland.  He 
assigns  the  following  reasons.  One  of  the  principal 
characters  in  the  poems  is  St.  Patrick,  the  apostle  of 
Ireland ;  the  same  poems  are  found  among  those 
of  the  Scotch  particularly  on  the  coast  opposite  to 
Ireland.  In  an  account  of  the  Irish  customs,  written 
by  one  Good,  a  schoolmaster  at  Limerick,  in  15.56,  of 
which  William  Camden  gives  the  following  extract : 
"  The  Irish,"  says  the  author,  "  think,  that  the  souls  of 
the  deceased  are  in  communion  with  famous  men  of 
those  places,  of  whom  they  retain  many  stories  and 
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sonnets  ;  as  of  the  giants,  Fin-mac-huile,  Oscar-mac- 
osliin,  and  Oshin-mac-owin.  And  they  say,  through 
illusion,  that  they  often  see  them."  With  respect  to 
Gaelic  manuscripts,  Hill  confesses,  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  consult  a  sufficient  number  to  deter- 
mine, whether  the  most  ancient  and  primitive  manu- 
scripts were  Caledonian  or  Irish;  but,  from  what  came 
under  his  notice,  he  seems  inclined  to  believe  them 
Irish.  As  to  the  second  question  he  says,  that  the  Fin- 
galians  were  considered  by  their  countrymen  as  a 
race  of  giants,  and  are  represented  as  such  in  their 
mythological  songs.  This,  he  remarks,  has  nothing 
in  it  to  surprize  us,  "  for  such  were  all  the  heroes 
deified  by  the  northern  nations ;  such  were  Odin, 
Thor,  and  the  other  Teutonic  gods  ;  such  also  were 
Hercules,  Bacchus,  and  the  other  heroes,  ordemi-gods, 
of  ancient  Greece."  This  last  observation  is  a  conse- 
quence of  the  preceding  one,  since  neither  Fingal, 
nor  any  of  his  family,  appears  to  have  been  of  a 
gigantic  form  in  any  of  Ossian's  poems  translated  by 
Mr.  Macpherson,  and  they  are  only  found  to  be  so 
in  the  Irish  editions.* 

It  is  not  my  province  to  decide  on  the  two  last 
opinions  of  this  critic,  but  it  is  certain,  that  Macpher- 
son could  not  be  satisfied  with  them ;  he,  who  had  pre- 
viously combated  these  objections,  first  in  his  preface 
to  the  poem  of  Fingal,  and  afterwards  more  forcibly 
in  the  preliminary  discourse  to  the  poem  of  Temora, 
by  adducing  arguments  which  appear  to  be  decisive. 
We  shall  leave  the  learned  of  both  nations  to  de- 
cide on  the  validity  of  the  proofs,  which  Macpherson 

*  See  Note  W,  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation. 
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adduces  on  the  anteriority  of  the  origin  of  the  Cale- 
donian Celts  over  the  Irish  Celts,  and  on  the  purity  of 
the  Celtic  mother  tongue,  which  is  much  better  pre- 
served in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  than  in  Ireland. 
But  if  the  poems  or  songs,  which  are  prevalent  in  the 
former  country  concerning  the  family  and  the  heroes 
of  Fion  Mac  Comnal  (Fingal  son  of  Comnal)  be  such 
as  are  represented  by  Macpherson,  the  pretensions  of 
the  Irish  are  utterly  vain  and  nugatory.  There  is  no 
alternative :  it  must  be  one  of  the  two  ;  either  Os- 
sian's  poems,  as  published  by  Macpherson  and  Smith, 
are  not  genuine,  or  Fingal  and  his  family  do  not 
belong  to  Ireland  ;  and  what  is  more  important, 
the  traditional  songs  of  the  Irish  nation  are  the 
works  of  posterior  senachies,  or  rhapsodists,  who 
were  willing  to  claim  the  Caledonian  heroes ;  and 
they  contain  nothing  but  crazy  tales,  and  foolish 
romances. 

Macpherson  gives  an  analysis  of  the  principal  Irish 
songs  alluded  to,  several  of  which  contain  nearly  the 
same  facts  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  real  Ossian's 
poems,  and  by  quoting  often  the  original  words,  he 
proves  the  former  to  be  full  of  contradictions,  ana- 
chronisms, allusions  to  modern  times,  and  extravagant 
and  ridiculous  tales.  In  spite  of  the  general  preten- 
sion of  the  Irish  nation,  many  of  them  call  Finoal 
and  his  race  Fion  d' Albion,  the  proper  name  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.*     Fingal,  according  to  the 

•  See  Note  X,  also  Supplemental  Observations  on  the  authenticity  oi' 
Ossian's  poems  at  the  end  of  Notes  to  this  Dissertation,  under  the  Head 
of  the  ancient  Name  and  Inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 
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accounts  of  all  the  Irish  poems,   flourished   in  the 
reio'n  of  Cormac,  who  hy  geueral  assent  is  placed  in 
the  third  century  ;  nevertheless,  his  son  Ossian,  in 
these  same  songs,  makes  himself  contemporary  with 
Saint  Patrick,  who  is  given  out  as  the  son-in-law  of 
our  bard,  though  it  is  notorious  that  the  Saint  went 
to  Ireland  to  preach  the  Gospel  about  the  middle  of 
the  fifth  century ;  and  we  find  besides,  here  and  there, 
mention  of  Ossian,  and  of  the  pilgrimage  of  his  he- 
roes to  the  Holy  Land,  the  Crusades,  the  Daughters 
of  the  Convent ;  Erragon  King  of  Denmark,  of  two 
nations,  alluding  to  the  reunion  of  Norway  and  Den- 
mark.   Nay  we  have  a  threatened  invasion  of  Ireland 
by  France  mentioned,  and  such  like  absurdities,  which 
are  in  constant  contradiction  with  chronology,  and 
the  history  of  Ossian.*    All  the  records  we  have  of 
the  manners,  ideas,  and  customs  of  the  fifth  century, 
are  full  of  tales  strangely  romantic,  of  magic,  sor- 
cery, witchcraft,  enchanted  castles,  maids  bewitched, 
gigantic  heroes,  not  however  resembling  Hercules, 
or  Bacchus,  as  Mr.  Hill  will  have  it,  but  like  the 
heroes  of  Morgante  and  Ricciardetto  ;-\  of  these,  tak- 
ing all  things  together,  no  traces  whatever  are  to 
be  found  in  the  Caledonian  Ossian.    The  exploits  of 
Fingal  were  mostly  achieved  in  Ireland,  and  as  being 
related  to  the  family  of  the  kings  of  Ulster,  accord- 
ing to  Macpherson,  the  Irish,  in  the  subsequent  cen- 
turies, were  actuated  by  the  ardent  wish  of  appro- 
priating to  themselves  all  those  heroes  so  famous  in 
tradition,  and  which  gave  their  senachies  an  oppor- 

*  See  Note  X,  at  the  end  of  Dissertation, 
t  See  Note  Y,  at  the  end  of  Dissertation. 
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tunity  to  compose  various  songs  on  their  history, 
altering  and  counterfeiting  them  so  as  to  suit  their 
purpose,  and  the  predominant  ideas  of  the  people  of 
that  country.  The  same  author  believes  he  can 
assign  the  epoch  of  this  novelty,  and  the  circum- 
stances that  influenced  the  public  credulity. 

Whatever  may  be  the  prevailing  opinion  concern- 
this  point,  the  question  fundamentally  can  only  be 
interesting:  to  the  two  rival  countries.  It  is  enough 
for  us  to  believe,  first,  that  poems  and  stories  of  a 
character  so  different,  cannot  be  the  production  of 
the  same  author,  nor  of  the  same  epoch.  Secondly, 
that  the  bard,  who  has  been  represented  to  us  as  a 
Scotchman,  is  one  of  the  most  transcendant  geniuses 
that  ever  adorned  the  history  of  poetry,  or  that  ever 
graced  the  annals  of  valour  and  glory.  The  parallel 
between  the  Asiatic  and  the  Caledonian  Homer,  is 
truly  striking  ;  both  anterior  to  the  epoch  of  letters, 
both  blind,  both  extempore  poets,  both  distorted  in 
their  limbs,  and  in  want  of  some  Esculapius  to  bring 
them  together  into  one  body.*    There  was  nothing 

•  It  does  not  appear  that  the  Caledonian  bard  was  distorted  in  his 
limbs  :  on  the  contrary,  Ossian  appears  from  his  poems  to  have  been  a 
handsome  and  stately  person.  *'  The  sound  of  shells  had  ceased.  Amidst 
long  locks,  Sul-malla  rose.  She  spoke  with  bended  eyes,  and  asked  of 
our  course  through  seas,  for  of  the  kings  of  men  are  ye,  tall  riders  of 
the  wave ;"  alluding  to  Ossian  and  Oscar ;  see  Sul-malla  of  Lumon. 
Ossian,  in  relating  to  Malvina  his  courtship  of  Everallin  (Fingal,  B.  IV.), 
says,  "  Daughter  of  the  hand  of  snow  !  I  was  not  so  mournful  and 
blind.  I  was  not  so  dark  and  forlorn,  when  Everallin  loved  me !  A 
thousand  heroes  sought  the  maid,  she  refused  her  love  to  a  thousand. 
The  sons  of  the  sword  were  despised  :  for  graceful  iti  her  eyes  was 
Ossian."     In   other  parts  of  Ossian's  poems  there  are  allusions  to 
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further  required  to  render  them  perfectly  equal,  than 
that  both  should  be  of  the  same  country,  parents, 
name,  and  period  of  existence. 

But  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought  on  the  sub- 
ject, the  works  of  the  Celtic  Homer  (Ossian)  do 
ejsist;  they  are  all  of  the  same  brilliant  and  harmoni- 
ous colourmg,  and  they  have  a  certain  author.  Let 
that  author  have  existed  in  the  times  of  Caracalla, 
or  of  Saint  Patrick;  let  him  be  a  native  of  Morven, 
or  of  Ulster ;  let  him  belong  to  the  family  of  a  petty 
king,  or  to  that  of  a  simple  Highlander,  it  is  all  the 
same  to  those  who  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
poet.  Let  such  as  do  not  like  to  name  him  Ossian, 
call  him  Orpheus  :  doubts  may  be  entertained 
whether  Fingal  was  his  father,  but  no  one  will  say, 
that  he  was  not  the  son  of  Apollo. 

his  blindness,  but  none  to  his  being  distorted  in  his  limbs.  It  is  there- 
fore presumed,  that  Cesarotti  was  under  a  mistake  in  this  parallel,  and 
had  in  view  the  Lacedcemonian  bard  Tyrtaeus,  who  we  are  told  was  of 
short  stature  and  much  deformed,  blind  of  one  eye,  and  also  lame.  He 
was  nevertheless  a  warrior,  as  well  as  poet.  (Justin,  lib.  iii.  c.  3.)  In 
the  Supplemental  Observations  at  the  end  of  the  Notes,  under  the  head 
of  Oral  Tradition,  &c.  we  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  ancient  poet, 
and  the  war  songs  which  he  composed.  Tram. 
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BY  THE  TRANSLATOR  OF  CESAROTTI'S 
DISSERTATION. 


Note  A,  referred  to  p.  5. 

1  HE  Abbe' Cesarotti,  author  of  the  Historical  and  Critical  Disser- 
tation, relative  to  the  controversy  on  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems, 
is  well  known  in  the  republic  of  letters;  not  only  for  his  elegant  translation 
into  Italian  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  as  published  by  Macpherson,  and  his 
translation  of  Homer  into  Italian,  but  also  for  his  erudition  as  author  of 
Reflections  on  the  Philosophy  of  Language  and  Taste,  and  other  ace- 
demical  and  niibcellaneous  works.  He  was  many  years  one  of  the  pro- 
fessors at  the  University  of  Padua  ;  and,  in  the  year  1796,  the\vriter  of 
these  notes,  on  his  way  to  Venice,  became  personally  acquainted 
with  him.  It  was  then  he  first  learned,  that  Cesarotti  had  given  to 
the  public,  in  1760,  an  Italian  version  of  Ossian's  Fingal,  and  some 
other  poems  of  the  Caledonian  bard,  soon  after  JMacpherson's  trans- 
lations had  been  first  published.  In  1772,  Cesarotti  pubhshed  at 
Padua  his  second  edition,  in  four  volumes  octdvo ;  which  included 
Temora,  and  the  other  poems  in  Macpherson's  quarto  edition  of 
1763.  Ill  the  year  i780,  another  Italian  edition  of  Cesarotti's  Ossian 
was  published  at  Nice,  in  three  small  volumes  closely  printed  ;  to  which 
he  prefixed  translations  of  Macpherson's  Preface,  a  Preliminary  Disser- 
tation on  the  JEm  and  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  and  a  Disser- 
tation concerning  the  Caledcmians. 

And  in  ISOl,  a  complete  edition  of  Crsarotti's  works  was  published  at 
Pisa  in  ten  volumes,  four  of  which  contain  Ossian's  poems,  and   the 
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former  dissertations,  together  with  Dr.  Blair's  Critical  Dissertation,  with 
notes  by  the  translator.  In  this  edition  Cesarotti  has  given  a  Historical 
and  Critical  Dissertation  of  his  own  on  the  controversy  respecting  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian,  now  for  the  first  time,  it  is  believed,  translated 
into  English.  In  addition  to  the  notes  occasionally  interspersed  at  the 
bottom  of  the  pages  of  Cesarotti's  text,  he  has  annexed  many  interest- 
ing supplementary  observations  at  the  end  of  each  book,  or  division  of 
the  poems.*  These,  with  the  variety  of  notes  on  Dr.  Blair's  critical 
Dissertation,  may  be  deemed  of  sufficient  importance  and  interest,  to  be 
noticed  hereafter,  should  a  new  English  translation  of  Ossian  be  car- 
ried into  execution,  in  the  mode  now  in  contemplation  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Highland  Society. 

Here  it  may  not  be  improper  to  mention  a  well  known  fact;  namely, 
that  Bonaparte,  while  passing  through  the  gradations  of  his  military 
career,  was  in  the  constant  habit  of  reading  Cesarotti's  translation  of 
Ossian.f  The  works  of  the  Celtic,  as  well  as  of  the  Grecian  bard,  were 
his  inseparable  pocket-companions  both  in  garrison,  and  in  the  field  ; 
and  on  his  being  raised  to  the  Consular  dignity,  and  afterwards  annexing 
Italy  to  France,  he  did  not  pass  over  in  silence  the  talents  of  the  learned 
Cesarotti,  but  availed  himself  of  the  earliest  opportunity  to  confer  on  him 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  other  signal  marks  of  favour. 

There  is  litlle  doubt,  that,  on  several  occasions,  Bonaparte  has  'been 
actuated  by  the  elevated  sentiments  of  Ossian  ;  more  especially  by  those 
which  inspire  a  love  of  fame  and  contempt  of  death.  But  how  far  the 
modern  conqueror  may  have  imitated  the  examples  of  Fingal  or  his 
warriors,  as  forcibly  delineated  by  Dr.  Blair  in  the  following  passage, 
must  be  left  to  the  discriminating  judgment  of  the  future  historian. 
*'  In  all  the  sentiments  of  Fingal  there  is  a  grandeur  and  loftiness 
to  swell  the  mind  with  the  highest  ideas  of  human  perfection.  VVhere- 
ever  he  appears,  we  behold  the  hero.  The  objects,  which  he  pursues, 
are  alwavs  truly  great;  to  bend  the  proud,  to  protect  the  injured,  to 
defend  his  friends,  to  overcome  his  enemies   by  generosity  more  than 

*  A  translation  of  Cesarotti's  notes  and  observations  on  the  first  book 
of  Fingal  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to  the  first 
volume. 

t  The  Nice  edition,  printed  in  three  small  volumes,  12mo. 
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by  force.  A  portion  of  the  same  spirit  actuates  all  the  other  heroes. 
Valour  reigns;  but  it  is  a  generous  valour,  void  of  cruelty,  actuated 
by  honour,  not  by  hatred.  We  behold  no  debasing  passions  among  Fin- 
gal's  warriors ;  no  spirit  of  avarice  or  insult ;  but  a  perpetual  conten- 
tion for  fame  ;  a  desire  of  being  distinguished  and  remembered  for 
gallant  actions;  a  love  of  justice;  and  a  zealous  attachment  to  their 
friends  and  their  country.  Such  is  the  strain  of  sentiment  in  the  works 
of  Ossian." 

There  are  not  wanting  examples  to  prove,  thai  Bonaparte,  in  his  ad- 
dresses to  his  army,  both  before  and  after  any  great  battle,  as  well  as  in 
his  proclamations  and  instructions,  to  general  officers,  is  a  close  imitator 
of  the  concise  and  energetic  style  of  Ossian.  In  Confirmation  of 
this  observation,  we  have,  among  many  others,  a  striking  instance  in 
his  instructions  to  General  Klcber  on  quitting  Egypt  and  returning  to 
France. 

These  instructions  are  dated  Alexandria,  Aug.  2d,  1799»  and  were  pub- 
lished at  full  length,  in  the  year  1800,  with  many  original  intercepted 
letters,  from  the  officers  of  the  French  army  in  Eg}  pt  to  their  friends  in 
Europe;  and  their  authenticity  is  unquestionable.  In  one  passage  Bona- 
parte says,  "Accustomed  to  look  for  the  recompense  of  the  toils  and  diffi- 
culties of  life  in  the  opinion  of  posterit}',  I  abandon  Egypt  with  the  deepest 
regret!  The  honour  and  interests  of  my  country,  duty,  and  the  extra- 
ordinary events,  which  have  recently  taken  place  there,  have  alone 
determined  me  to  hazard  a  passage  to  Europe,  through  the  midst  of 
the  enemy's  squadrons. — In  heart  and  in  spirit,  I  shall  be  in  the  midst 
of  you. — The  army  I  intrust  to  your  care  is  entirely  composed  of  my 
own  children." 

The  original  runs  thus :  "  Accoutume  cl  voir  la  recompence  des  peines  et 
des  travaux  de  la  vie  dans  V opinion  de  h  pos(e'rite,J'ahandon)ie  I'Egi/pfe 
avec  le  plus  grand  regret.  L'interet  de  la  patrie,  sa  gloire,  I'obeissafice,  les 
h^enemens  extraordinaires  qui  viennent  de  s'y  passer,  me  decident  seuls  d 
passer  au  milieu  des  escadres  ennemies,  pour  me  rendre  en  Europe.  Je  serai 
d'esprit  et  de  caur,  avec  vous.  L'armee,  qneje  vous  conjie,  est  toute  com- 
posee  de  mes  enfans." 

We  find  in  Plutarch  and  Strabo,  that  Alexander  the  Great  of  INIace- 

*  Plut.  in  Vita  Alexandri.     Strabo,  lib.  13. 
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don,  and  the  Ftolomies  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  the  philosophers  and  states- 
men of  their  time,  held  Homer  in  such  high  estimation,  that  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  assist  in  strictly  revising  and  reviewing  his  poems,  restor- 
ing some  veises  to  their  former  readings,  and  rejecting  others  which  were 
deemed  spurious.  The  edition  of  Homer,  prepared  by  Alexander,  is 
recorded  to  have  been  kept  in  a  casket,  (such  was  the  inestimable  value 
the  hero  put  upon  it,)  which  was  found  among  the  spoils  of  Darius  ;  and 
thence  it  was  named  the  edition  of  the  casket. 

Bonaparte  has,  in  addition  to  what  we  have  already  noticed,  recently 
given  a  substantial  proof  of  his  veneration  for  the  Celtic  bard,  as  well  as 
for  whatever  relates  to  Celtic  literature,  by  establishing  under  his  imme- 
diate auspices  a  Celtic  Academy  at  Paris.  Why  should  not  Great 
Britain  follow  an  example  so  laudable,  by  establishing  at  some  one  of 
our  Universities  a  professor  of  the  Celtic  language  ?  Why  should  a  lan- 
guage so  useful  to  the  antiquary  be  neglected  in  the  Island,  where  it  is 
still  spoken?  Why  ought  not  the  Celtic  bard  to  be  as  much  admired  in 
his  own  as  in  foreign  countries?  Homer  had  justice  done  to  his  genius 
by  his  countrymen,  independent  of  auxiliary  aid  ;  whereas  Ossian's  sub- 
lime effusions  have  been  left  to  rulers,  philosophers,  and  poets  of  other 
nations  to  appreciate.  His  merits  have  in  his  native  land  been  even 
decried  by  men,  who  were  influenced  by  sceptical  notions,  or  were 
ignorant  of  the  language  in  which  his  sentiments  are  conveyed.  By 
the  Abbe  Cesarotti  and  other  learned  foreigners,  who  are  convinced  of 
the  intrinsic  value  and  genuineness  of  Ossian's  works,  his  fame  is  amply 
vindicated :  and  by  the  patriotic  zeal  and  exertions  of  Dr.  Blair  and  a 
few  private  individuals  of  this  country,  the  authenticity  of  his  poems  is 
clearly  established. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  mention,  that  there  is  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris  (formerly  the  King's)  a  curious  Celtic  manuscript,  pur- 
portmg  to  be  the  speech  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  the  French  monarchy, 
to  his  army  on  taking  the  field.*  It  is  said  to  be  bound  up  with  MSS. 
in  the  Persian,  Arabic,  and  other  languages.  Efforts  are  making  to 
obtain  a  copy  of  this  MS.  from  Paris,  with  a  fac  simile  of  a  few  lines  of 
the  original  to  prove  the  age  of  the  writing.  The  composition  is  said 
to  be  in  the  energetic  style  of  the  celebrated  speech  of  Galgacus  the 

*  Clovis  reigned  King  of  the  French  in  Gaul  from  481  to  508. 
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Scottish  chief,  pronouncod  at  the  head  of  an  arniy  of  Caledonians, 
when  about  to  engage  the  Romans  on  the  Grampfan  hills.* 

The.  first  sentence  of  the  speech  of  Galgacus  is  thus  given  in  Gaelic. 

*'  Co  trie  'sa  bheir  rai  fa  'near  abhair  a  chogai  so,  agus  an  teinn  anns 
am  bheil  sinn,  tha  mor  mhisneach  agara  gu  'm  bi  'n  la  'n  diu,  agus  ur 
aonachd  inntinn,  nan  toiseach  saorsai  Bhreatain  gii  leir." 

In  Latin  hy  Tacitus : 

"  Quotiens  causas  belli  et  neccssitatem  nostram  intueor,  magnus  mihi 
animus  est,  hodiernura  diem  consensumque  vestrum,  initium  libertatis 
totius  Britannias  fore." 

The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  passage  : 

"  Whenever  I  reflect  on  the  causes  of  this  war,  and  the  necessity  to 
which  we  are  reduced,  great  is  my  confidence  that  this  day  and  your 
unanimity  will  prove  the  beginning  of  universal  liberty  to  Britain.'' 

In  French  bi/  Monsieur  de  la  Bleterie  : 

"  Plus  je  considere  la  cause  pour  laquelle  nous  combattons,  et  I'etat 
oh  nous  sommes  reduits,  plus  je  compte  sur  voire  zele  unanime ;  et  ce 
jour  est  a  mes  yeux  I'epoque  d'une  revolution,  qui  doit  affranchir  toute 
la  Bietagne  du  joug  de  ses  tyrans." 

Note  B.  referred  to  p.  8. 

The  substance  of  Dr.  Blair's  Dissertation  was  originally  delivered  in 
3763,  soon  after  the  first  publication  of  Fingal,  in  the  course  of  his  lec- 
tures in  the  University  of  Edinburgh;  and,  at  the  desire  of  se\eral  of 
the  hearers,  it  was  afterwards  enlarged  and  given  to  the  public.  In  the 
year  1763,  Dr.  Blair  published  a  second  edition,  to  which  was  added  an 
appendix,  containing  a  variety  of  undoubted  testimonies  establishing 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems. 

In  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland, 
lately  published,  respecting  Ossian,  there  are  inserted  in  chronological 
order,  no  fewer  than  eleven  letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Blair,  between  the  4th 
Feb.  17 Go,  and  2d  Oct.  I764  ;  all  bearing  the  most  explicit  testimony, 
drawn  from  internal  evidence,  of  the  great  antiquity  of  the  poems,  and 

*  Tacitus  in  his  life  of  Agricola  has  given  Galgacus's  speech  at  full 
length. 
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none  of  them  insinuating  the  most  remote  su-picion,  that  Mr.  IMacpher- 
son  had  either  forged  or  adulterated  any  one  of  the  poems,  which  he  pub- 
lished and  ascribed  to  Ossian,  The  following  highly  respectable  per- 
sons are  the  writers  of  the  letters  alluded  to:  viz.  1.  Sir  John  Mac- 
pherson,  Bart. ;  2.  Sir  James  ]Macdonald  ;  3.  Dr.  John  Macpherson, 
minister  of  Sleat ;  4.  Lachlan  Macpherson,  of  Strathmashie ;  5.  Dr. 
John  Macpherson,  of  Sleat;  6.  Angus  Macneill,  minister  of  Hovemore  ; 
7.  Neil  Macleod,  minister  of  Ross  ;  8.  Mr.  Alexander  Macaulay ;  9. 
Mr.  Dttnald  Macleod,  minister  of  Glenelg;  10.  Mr.  Donald  Macqueen, 
minister  of  Thilmuir ;    11.  Lord  Auchinleck. 

There  is  likewise  an  interesting  letter  inserted  in  the  Appendix  to  said 
Report,  page  56,  from  Dr.  Blair  to  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  the  editor, 
dated  the  20th  Dec.  1797,  in  which  he  gives  a  particular  account  of  the 
circumstances  relating  to  the  first  discovery  and  publication  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian. 

Although  the  question,  that  has  been  so  long  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy, may  be  fairly  presumed  to  be  set  at  rest,  it  must,  however,  be  gra- 
tifying to  the  reader,  to  have  pointed  out  to  him  the  principal  authorities 
and  testimonies  recently  adduced  in  support  of  the  authenticity  of 
Ossian,  that  he  may,  if  necessary,  refer  to  them,  and  thence  draw  his 
own  conclusions. 

Note  C,  referred  to  p.  14. 

The  specimens  which  Mr.  Macpherson  gave  of  his  talents  for  poetry 
prior  to  his  translation  of  Ossian,  are  by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
arguments  of  those  persons,  who,  from  that  circumstance,  drew  infer- 
ences that  his  mental  powers  were  equal  to  fabricate  such  poems  as  are 
ascribed  to  the  Celtic  bard. 

In  1758,  about  two  years  prior  to  his  publication  of  the  frag- 
ments of  ancient  poetry  translated  from  the  Gaelic,  he  published  his 
first  poetical  effusions  in  a  poem  called  Death,  and  soon  after  published 
a  heroic  poem,  in  six  cantos,  under  the  popular  name  of  the  Highlander. 
An  anonymous  writer,  in  the  Edinburgh  Magazine,  notices  this  last 
poem  as  a  "  tissiie  of  fustian  and  absurdity  ;"  and  Mr.  Campbell,  in  his 
History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,  published  at  Edinburgh  in  1798,  com- 
pares extracts  from  it  with  others  taken  from  his  translation  of  Fingal  and 
Temora,  and  adduces  irrefragable  proofs,  that  the  author  of  that  poem 
was  not  competent  to  compose  such  poems  as  those  ascribed  to  Ossian. 
D 
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Mr.  Campbell  has  besides  established  beyond  a  doubt,  "  that  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian  did  exist,  and  were  universally  known  in  the  Highlands, 
prior  to  Mr.  Macpherson'sjirst  attempts  to  translate  them  ;  that  they  are 
neither  wholly,  nor,  chiefly  of  his  own  invention:  neither  are  they  literary 
forgeries ;  but  that  he,  with  the  assistance  of  others,  collected  and  arranged 
them  in  a  systematic  form,  as  translated  and  presented  by  him  to  the  pub- 
lic." In  1773,  Mr.  Macpherson  published  a  translation  of  the  Iliad  of 
Homer,  in  two  volumes  quarto ;  a  work,  as  noticed  in  the  Supplement  to 
the  third  edition  of  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  "  fraught 
with  vanity  and  self-consequence,  and  which  met  with  the  most  morti- 
fying reception  from  the  public.  It  was  condemned  by  the  critics,  ridi- 
culed by  the  wits,  and  neglected  by  the  world." 

liote-  D,  referred  to  p.  1 4. 

In  illustration  of  the  observations  made  by  the  learned  author  in 
the  text,  namely,  "  that  Mr.  Macpherson  died  quite  impenitent, 
and  without  any  confession  respecting  the  imputation  of  imposture; 
and  that  Mr.  Smith,  although  a  minister,  does  not  seem  disposed  to 
confess  his  sin,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice,  that  Mr.  Macpherson 
bequeathed  a  legacy  of  one  thousand  pounds  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
preparing  for  the  press,  and  publishing  the  original  poems.  That  in  his 
lifetime,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1784',  he  had  it  in  serious  contempla- 
tion to  print  the  originals,  as  appears  from  his  letter  to  the  Highland 
Society  of  London,  inserted  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to 
this  work,  p.  Ixxxi :  of  which  a  fac  simile  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  No. 
HI.  And  that,  in  the  same  year,  a  sum  of  about  one  thousand  pounds 
was  actually  remitted  from  the  East  Indies  to  Mr.  Macpherson  ;  being 
the  amount  of  a  subscription  made  by  some  Scotch  gentlemen  in  that 
quarter,  for  the  purpose  of  printing  the  original  poems  in  Gaelic,  as  ap- 
pears also  in  the  said  Dissertation  prefixed,  and  Appendix,  No.  III. 

A  reference  to  four  letters  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Smith  to  Henry  Mac- 
kenzie, Esq.  lately  published  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  High- 
land Society  of  Scotland,  joined  to  the  other  proofs  adduced,  leaves 
little  or  no  scope  for  further  controversy  respecting  the  genuineness  of 
Ossian's  poems.  In  Mr.  Smith's  last  letter,  dated  the  21st  June,  1802,  he 
emphatieally,  and  with  his  usual  candour,  observes  towards  the  conclusion, 
"  That  Fingal  fought,  and  that  Ossian  sung,  cannot  be  doubted.  That 
the  poems  of  Ossian  extended   their  tame  for  ages  over  Britain  and 
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Ireland,  is  also  clear  from  Barbour,  Cambden,  Colgan,  and  many  other 
old  writers  of  the  three  kingdoms.  That  at  least  the  stamina,  the  bones, 
sinews,  and  strength  of  a  great  part  of  the  poems,  now  ascribed  to  him, 
are  ancient,  may,  I  think,  be  maintained  on  many  good  grounds.  But 
that  some  things  modern  may  have  been  superinduced,  will,  if  not  al- 
lowed, be  at  least  believed  on  grounds  of  much  probability ;  and  to 
separate  the  one  from  the  other,  is  more  than  the  translator  himself, 
were  he  alive,  could  now  do,  if  he  had  not  begun  to  do  so  from  the 
beginning." 

Note  E,  referred  to  p.  18. 

The  learned  Sir  William  Jones,  in  his  fourth  discourse,  published 
in  the  Asiatic  Researches,*  has  given  additional  strength  to  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Abbe  Cesarotti.  At  the  close  of  his  inquiry  respecting 
the  history  and  language  of  the  Arabs,  he  justly  observes,  that  "  when 
the  King  of  Denmark's  ministers  instructed  the  Danish  travellers  to  col- 
lect historical  books  in  Arabic,  but  not  to  busy  themselves  with  pro- 
curing Arabian  poems,  they  certainly  were  ignorant  that  the  only  monu- 
ments of  old  Arabian  history  are  collections  of  poetical  pieces,  and  the 
commentaries  on  them  ;  that  all  memorable  transactions  in  Arabia  werq 
recorded  in  verse  ;  and  that  more  certain  facts  may  be  known  by  read- 
ing the  Hamdsah,  the  Diwan  of  Hudhail,  and  the  valuable  work  of 
ObaiduUahj  than  by  turning  over  an  hundred  volumes  in  prose,  unless 
indeed  those  poems  are  cited  by  the  historians  as  their  authorities. 

"  That  we  have  none  of  the  Arabian  compositions  in  prose  before  the 
Kordn,  may  be  ascribed,  perhaps,  to  the  little  skill,  which  they  seem  to 
have  had  in  writing,  to  their  predilection  in  favour  of  poetical  measure, 
and  to  the  facility  with  which  verses  are  committed  to  memory  ;  but  all 
their  stories  prove  that  they  were  eloquent  in  a  high  degree,  and  pos- 
sessed wonderful  powers  of  speaking  without  preparation,  in  flowing 
and  forcible  periods.  Writing  was  so  little  practised  among  them  that 
their  old  poems,  which  are  now  acceptable  to  us,  may  almost  be  consi- 
dered as  originally  unwritten  :  and  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  Samuel 
Johnson's  reasoning  on  the  extreme  imperfection  of  unwritten  languages 
vias  too  general ;  since  a  language  that  is  only  spoken  may  nevertheless 
he  highly  polished  by  a  people,  who,  like  the  ancient  Arabs,  make  the 
improvement  of  their  idiom  a  national  concern,  appoint  solemn  assemblies 

*  Vol.  II.  p.  U,  15. 
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for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their  poetical  talents,  a/id  hold  it  a  duty 
to  exercise  their  ■  children  in  getting  by  heart  their  most  approved  com- 
positions." 

Dr.  Johnson's  reasoning,  on  the  extreme  imperfection  of  unwritten 
languages,  was  not  only  too  general,  as  noticed  by  Sir  William  Jones  in 
the  above  quotation,  but  his  arguments  were  not  borne  out  by  facts,  so 
far  as  they  were  founded  on  the  hasty  assertions,  "  that  the  Gaelic  or 
Erse  language  (of  which  he  confessed  having  no  knowledge)  is  but  a 
rude  speech  of  a  barbarous  people,  that  it  never  was  a  written  language, 
and  that  the  sounds  of  the  Highlanders  were  never  expressed  by  letters 
till  some  books  of  piety  were  translated,  and  a  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  was  made  by  the  Synod  of  Argyle." 

That  the  Gaelic  language  is  adapted  to  convey  the  most  heroic  actions 
and  refined  sentiments,  that  it  is  rich  in  pure  and  simple  primitives,  and 
valuable  to  the  antiquary  in  his  researches  into  the  affinity  and  philo- 
sophy of  languages,  no  person  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic  can  deny.  That  it  was  a  written  language,  from  a  very  remote 
period,  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  17lh  century,  has  been  proved 
by  fac-simile  specimens  of  writings  exhibited  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
Report  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  and  by  a  collection  of 
curious  Gaelic  MSS.  in  the  possession  of  that  Society.  In  comparing 
some  of  these  fac  similes  with  specimens  of  writings  exhibited  by  Mr. 
ISlabillon,  in  his  Re  Diplomatica,  and  by  the  late  Mr.  Astle  in  his 
Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  they  are  ascertained  to  be  writings  of 
the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries.  A  poem,  in  the  said 
collection,  ascribed  to  Ossian,  of  which  a  fac  simile  of  the  writing  is 
given  in  the  said  Report,  is  ascertained  to  be  a  writing  of  the  ninth,  or 
tenth  century.  All  the  Gaelic  MSS.  alluded  to,  in  the  possession  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  with  the  single  exception  of  the  Dean 
of  Lismore's  volume,  are  written  in  the  very  ancient  form  of  character, 
which  was  common  of  old  to  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Proofs  are  also  given,  that  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the  l/th  century 
the  Gaelic  language  had  not  ceased  to  be  used  in  legal  deeds  or  writings 
in  some  parts  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  Highland  Society's  Report  (Appen- 
dix, p.  312)  mentions  there  being  in  their  collection  of  Gaelic  MSS. 
a  deed  of  fosterage  between  Sir  Norman  Macleod  and  John  Mackenzie 
dated  in  the  year  l6^5.* 

*  See  Notices  of  Gaelic  MSS.  in  possession  of  the  Highland  Society, 
at  the  end. 
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Had  such  incontrovertible  evidence  been  adduced,  at  the  time  Dr. 
Johnson  affirmed  that  the  Gaelic  never  was  a  writtai  language,  and  that 
there  could  not  be  recovered  in  that  language  five  hundred  lines,  of 
which  there  is  any  evidence  to  prove  them  a  hundred  years  old,  he  would 
not  have  so  expressed  himself.  What  would  have  been  the  Doctor's 
opinion  had  there  been  laid  before  him  11,000  MS.  verses  of  Gaelic 
poems,  composing  a  small  part  of  the  collection  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  Scotland,  ascertained,  on  the  authority  of  the  late  Mr.  Astle,  to  be 
writings  of  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  centuries  ;  besides,  a  variety  of 
other  authentic  MSS.  proved  to  have  been  written  at  different  periods 
very  remote,  and  long  before  the  art  of  printing  was  known  in  Europe  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  his  capacious  and  enlightened  mind  would  have 
been  open  to  conviction;  and  he  would  have  acquired  substantial  glory 
in  retracting  the  errors  of  his  former  opinions,  founded  upon  prejudice 
and  fallacious  principles. 

Note  F,  referred  to  p.  21. 
The  poems  in  the  collection  of  the  Caledonian  bards,  translated  by 
John  Clark,  are,  1.  Morduth,  an  ancient  heroic  poem  in  three  parts. 
2.  The  Chief  of  Scarlaw.  3.  The  Chief  of  Feyglen.  4.  The  Cave  of 
Creyla.  5.  Colmala  and  Orwi.  6.  The  old  Bard's  Wish.  7.  Duchoil's 
Elegy.  8.  Sulvina's  Elegy.  9.  Oran-molla.  10.  The  Words  of  Woe.  11. 
The  Approach  of  Summer.    12.  The  ancient  Chief. 

A  fragment  of  Morduth  is  published  in  the  original  Gaelic  by  Mr. 
Gillies  in  his  Collection  of  ancient  Gaelic  Poems,  and  the  original  of  the 
old  Bard's  Wish  is  given  in  Macdonald's  Collection  of  Gaelic  Poems. 
See  further  notices  of  these  two  last  poems  in  the  subsequent  note. 

Note  G,  referred  to  p.  21. 

The  ancient  heroic  poem,  called  Morduth,  of  which  Mr.  Clark, 
has,  in  his  Collection  of  the  Caledonian  Bards,  given  a  prose  version 
in  English,  has  been  lately  translated  by  the  ingenious  Mrs.  Grant  of 
Lagan  into  verse,  and  published  in  her  Collection  of  Poems.  This 
poem  consists  of  three  books  or  divisions,  and  is  ascribed  to  Douthal, 
who  was  bard  to  Morduth,  King  of  the  Caledonians.  A  beautiful  frag- 
ment of  the  original  was  published  at  Perth,  in  I786,  in  Gillies's  Collec- 
tion of  ancient  Gaelic  Poems. 
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The  address  to  the  sun  setting  among  the  clouds  after  the  check  that 
the  Caledonian  chieftain  had  received  in  battle  with  Swaran,  King  of 
Lochlin,  is  equal  in  sublimity  to  any  apostrophe  of  a  similar  nature  in 
Ossian.  The  following  are  the  two  first  lines  in  the  original  published 
by  Gillies ;  but  the  Gaelic  reader  is  recommended  to  peruse  the  whole. 

"  C  uime  tha  thu  gruamach  san  iar 
**  A  Ghrian  a  luinn  ag  astar  nan  nial"  ? 

The  f-oUowing  is  the  whole  address  to  the  sun,  as  translated  by  Mr. 
Clark,  a  gentleman,  who  has  given  evident  proofs  of  his  classical  taste 
and  knowledge  of  the  Gaelic  language. 

"  Why  dost  thou  frown  in  the  west,  fair-haired  traveller  of  the  sky  ? 
Our  foes  were  not  of  the  feeble.  Often  have  the  dark  clouds  concealed 
thy  own  beauty  in  the  day  of  the  storm. 

"  But,  when  thou  drivest  the  wind  from  thy  lands,  and  pursuest  the 
tempest  from  thy  fields  ;  when  the  clouds  vanish  at  thy  nod,  and  the 
whirlwind  lies  still  at  thy  desire  ;  when  thou  lookest  down  in  triumph  on 
our  land,  and  shakest  the  white  locks  of  thy  awful  majesty  in  pride 
above  our  hills  ;  when  we  behold  thee  clothed  in  all  thy  loveliness,  we 
rejoice  in  the  conquest  thou  hast  made  in  heaven,  and  bless  thy  friendly 
beams,  O  Sun ! 

**  But  retire  to  thy  heathy  bed  with  smiles,  bright  monarch  of  the 
sky,  for  we  will  yet  be  renowned." 

The  reader  may  compare  the  above  address  to  the  sun  with  that  of 
Ossian,  as  translated  by  Macpherson,  in  Caricthura  and  in  Carthon,  In 
the  Gaelic  Antiquities  published  by  Mr.  Smith,  there  are  also  two  beautiful 
addresses  of  Ossian  to  the  sun,  but  in  different  strains  of  composition : 
the  one,  at  the  beginning  of  Gaul,  on  Ossian's  having  retired  in  the  night 
to  the  ruins  of  Fingal's  palace,  and  there  lamented  his  reverse  of  fortune. 
The  other,  a  very  long  address,  at  the  opening  of  the  poem  of  Trathal. 
Ossian  feeling  the  sun  warm  on  the  tomb  of  Trathal,  who  was  giand- 
falher  to  Fingal,  and  generalissimo  of  the  Caledonian  army  in  their  wars 
with  the  Romans,  addresses  that  luminary  in  tke  most  sublime  and  ener- 
getic style !  The  address  to  the  sun  in  Carthon,  as  translated  by  Mac- 
pherson, was  said  by  his  opposers  to  be  a  close  imitation  of  Satan's  ad- 
dress to  the  sun  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost.  In  the  Report  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  there  is  given  a  new  and  more  faithful 
translation  of  the  address  to  the  sun  in  Carthon,  as  well  as  of  that  in 
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Caricthura';  to  which  are  annexed,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Report,  the 
Gaelic  originals.  It  was  natural  for  Ossian,  as  well  as  Milton,  who  were 
both  blind,  to  make  frequent  addresses  to  the  sun ;  hence,  it  need  not 
surprise  us,  that  Ossian,  in  his  address  to  that  luminary  in  Carthon, 
should  have  made  the  following  allusion  to  his  loss  of  sight :  "  To  me  is 
the  light  in  vain,  as  I  can  never  see  thy  countenance;  whether  thy 
yellow  golden  locks  are  spread  on  the  face  of  the  clouds  in  the  east ;  or 
thou  tremblest  at  thy  dusky  doors  in  ihe  ocean." 

In  the  Old  Bard's  Wish,  translated  by  Mr.  Clark,  the  author  of  that 
poem  also  alludes  thus  to  his  blindness  :  *»  Tell  me,  for  my  sight  is  failed, 
O  Wind  !  Where  does  the  reed  of  the  mournful  sound  raise  its  waving 
head  ?  On  what  fertile  mead  is  the  gathering  of  its  strength  ?  Whistle  along 
its  locks  as  thou  passest,  friendly  blast,  and  direct  me  to  its  dwelling. 
Send  me  thy  aid,  arm  of  strength  !  place  me  before  the  kindness  of  the 
sun,  when  his  darting  favours  are  from  the  centre  of  the  azure  arch. 
Spread  forth  thy  broad  wing,  green-robed  branch,  and  be  the  shield  of 
my  dim  eyes  from  the  fervour  of  the  mid-day  blaze." 

The  original  of  the  Bard's  Wish  will  be  found  in  Macdonald's  collec- 
tion of  Gaelic  poems.  Although  tradition  does  not  pretend  to  give  us  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  poem,  yet  let  him  be  an  ancient  or  a  modern 
bard,  it  must  be  admitted,  by  those  competent  to  judge  of  its  beauties  in 
the  original  Gaelic,  that  it  is  a  most  elegant  and  spirited  composition, 
and  would  not  disgrace  even  Ossian  or  his  coteraporary  bards. 

Note  H,  referred  top,  22. 

The  Collection  of  ancient  poems,  translated  and  published  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Smith,  in  a  quarto  volume  in  178O,  and  of  which  he  afterwards 
published  the  Gaelic  originals  in  1787,  consists  of  the  following  poems  : 
1.  Dargo.  2.  Gaul.  3.  Duthona.  4.  Dermid.  5.  Finan  and  Lorma. 
6.  Cathluina.  7.  Cathula.  8.  Manos.  9.  Trathal.  10.  Dargo,  the  son 
of  Druival.  11.  Cuthon.  12.  The  Fall  of  Tura.  13.  Cathlava.  14. 
The  Death  of  Artho. 

There  is  prefixed  to  Mr.  Smith's  translation  a  history  of  the  Druids, 
particularly  of  those  of  Caledonia;  and  a  Dissertation  on  the  Authen- 
ticity of  Ossian's  Poems.  The  poems  are  also  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  notes  and  observations  respecting  the  Gaelic  language,  cus. 
toms,  and  manners  of  the  Highlanders, 
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Note  I,  referred  to  page  23. 

The  Baron  Edmund  de  Harold,  colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Elector 
Palatine,  &c.  published,  at  Dusseldorf,  in  the  year  1787,  an  English 
version  of  seventeen  little  Caledonian  poems,  which  he  had  discovered, 
with  the  following  titles, — The  Songs  of  Tara  ;  The  Song  of  Phelim  ; 
Evir-allen  ;  Sulmora ;  Ri/no's  Song  on  the  Death  of  Oscar;  Malvina, 
a  dramatic  poem ;  Kinfena  and  Sira ;  A  Song  by  Ossian,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  Romans ;  Bosmina ;  The  Songs  of  Comfort ;  The  last 
Song  of  Ossian ;  SuUma ;  Sitric ;  Lamor ;  Larnul,  or  The  Song  of 
Despair  ;  The  Death  of  Asala  ;  The  Morning  Song  of  the  Bard  Dior  ah. 
— All  these  poems  the  Baron  ascribed  to  Ossian,  except  that  of  Lamor, 
which  is  supposed  to  be  of  a  more  remote  antiquity  ;  and  that  of  Sitric, 
which  appears  to  be  of  the  ninth  century.  In  the  translation  of  the 
song  of  ilj/»o,  on  the  death  of  Oscar,  which  appears  to  be  the  best  in 
this  small  collection,  the  Baron  has  followed  accurately  all  the  in- 
flections of  the  old  Celtic  language;  but  reasonable  doubts  may  be 
entertained  as  to  their  authenticity.  The  style  is  neither  so  figurative 
nor  so  bold  as  in  those  published  by  Macpherson,  and  the  translator 
himself  informs  us,  that  having  only  collected  fragments,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  put  them  together  and  to  fill  up  the  chasms,  so  that  the 
manner  and  form  in  which  they  appear  is  entirely  owing  to  the  trans- 
lator. A  still  more  remarkable  difference  between  those  and  the  poems 
discovered  by  Macpherson,  is,  that  in  Ossian's  poems  no  mention  is  to 
be  found  of  any  deity,  while  those  translated  by  the  Baron,  on  the  con- 
trary, are  filled  with  the  most  sublime  descriptions  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Macpherson's  Ossian  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  Harold's  Ossian  seems  to  be  a  native  of 
Ireland.  In  fact,  this  collection  of  ancient  poems  is  dedicated  to  Henry 
Grattan,  Esq.  the  distinguished  Irish  patriot  and  orator;  and  the 
Baron  de  Harold,  the  translator,  informs  us  that,  though  in  the  service 
of  a  foreign  state,  he  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  but  left  that  country  at  an 
early  period  of  life. 

In  justice  to  the  Baron  de  Harold's  candour,  and  in  order  to  convey 
to  the  minds  of  our  readers  the  motives  which  induced  him  to  publish 
translations  of  the  fragments  he  had  discovered  in  Ireland,  we  think  it 
proper  to  give  his  own  words,  in  the  preface  to  the  poems.  "  The  great 
approbation  which  the  poems  given  to  the  public  by  Mr.  Macpherson 
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have  received,  induced  me  to  enquire  whether  any  more  of  this  kind  of 
poetry  existed.  My  endeavours  would  have  been  fruitless,  had  I  ex- 
pected to  find  complete  pieces,  for  none  such  certainly  exist ;  but  in 
searching  with  assiduity  and  care,  I  found,  by  the  help  of  my  friends, 
several  fragments  of  old  traditionary  songs,  which  were  very  sublime, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  their  simplicity,  and  elegance.  I  com- 
piled these  fragments,  which  are  the  more  valuable,  as  the  taste  for  this 
species  of  poetry  every  day  decreases  in  the  country,  and  that  the  old 
language  threatens  visibly  to  be  soon  extinguished,  for  it  loses  ground  in 
proportion  as  the  English  tongue  becomes  predominant,  the  progress  of 
which  is  very  sensible  to  any  person  who  has  been  occupied  in  disqui- 
sitions of  this  nature.  It  will  appear  singular  to  some,  that  Ossian,  at 
times,  especially  in  the  Songs  of  Comfoit,  seems  rather  to  be  an  Hi- 
bernian, than  a  Scotchman,  and  that  some  of  these  poems  formally 
contradict  passages  of  great  importance  in  those  handed  to  the  public 
by  Mr.  Macpherson,  especially  that  very  remarkable  one  of  Evir-alkn, 
where  the  description  of  her  marriage  with  Ossian  is  essentially  dif- 
ferent in  all  its  parts,  from  those  given  in  the  former  poem. 

"  I  will  submit  the  solution  of  this  problem  to  the  public  :  I  am  in- 
terested in  no  polemical  dispute  or  party,  and  give  these  poems  such  as 
they  are  found  in  the  mouths  of  the  people,  and  do  not  pretend  to 
ascertain  what  was  the  native  country  of  Ossian.  I  honour,  and  revere 
equally  a  bard  of  his  exalted  talents,  were  he  born  in  Ireland,  or  in 
Scotland, 

"  It  is  certain  that  the  Scotch,  and  Irish,  were  united  at  some  early 
period  :  that  they  proceed  from  the  same  originis  in  disputable  ;  nay,  I 
believe  that  it  is  proved  beyond  any  possibility  of  negating  it,  that  the 
Scotch  derive  their  origin  from  the  Irish. 

"  This  truth  has  been  brought  in  question  but  of  late  years  ;  and  all 
ancient  tradition,  and  the  general  concert  of  the  Scotch  nation,  and  of 
their  oldest  historians,  agree  to  confirm  the  certitude  of  this  assertion. 

'*  If  any  man  still  doubts  of  it,  he  will  find,  in  Macgeoghan's  History 
of  Ireland,  an  entire  connection,  established  by  the  most  elaborate  dis- 
cussion, and  most  incontrovertible  proofs." 

Note  K,  referred  to  page  23. 

The  learned  Abbe  Cesarotti  is  mistaken  in  saying  that  Mr.  Shaw  is  a 
countryman  of  Doctor  Johnson.     Mr.  Shaw  is  a  native  of  the  Island  of 
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Arran,  which,  with  the  Isle  of  Bute,  form  the  shire  of  Bute,  where  the 
Gaelic  language  is  spoken,  but  not  in  the  same  purity  as  in  other 
districts,  more  especially  in  parts  of  the  shires  of  Argyle  and  Inverness. 
Doctor  Johnson  was  born  at  Litchfield,  Staffordshire,  in  1709,  where 
his  father  had  been  many  years  before,  a  bookseller ;  and,  from  his  own 
confession,  he  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  Gaelic  language,  and 
never  had  been  in  Scotland,  until  he  made  his  tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in 
1773*  when  the  authenticity  of  the  poems  of  Ossian  made  a  part  of  his 
inquiries,  which  he  gave  to  the  public  in  1775. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  Analysis  of  the 
Gaelic  language,  the  first  work  he  published,  professes  himself  a  strenuous 
believer  in  Ossian's  poems,  and  the  history  of  Fingal ;  but  how  he  after- 
wards became  a  sceptic,  we  will  leave  his  subsequent  controversial 
writings  to  explain.  See  note  P.  In  his  native  isle  (Arran)  he  must 
have  heard,  in  his  youth,  recited  many  traditional  songs  and  fragments 
respecting  Fingal,  and  his  warriors  ;  and  places  are  shewn  at  this  day 
which  bear  his  name.  Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  voyage  to  the  Hebrides, 
(p.  206),  mentions  Fingal's  caves,  on  the  western  shore  of  Arran. 
"  The  most  remarkable,"  says  he,  "  are  those  of  Fin-mac-cuil,  or  Fingal, 
the  son  of  Cumhal,  the  father  of  Ossian,  who,  tradition  says,  resided  in 
this  island  for  the  sake  of  hunting.  One  of  these  caverns  is  an  hundred 
and  twelve  feet  long,  and  thirty  high,  narrowing  to  the  top  like  a  Gothic 
arch."  Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  (p.  219), 
says  :  "  There  are  several  caves  on  the  coast  of  this  isle  (Arran)  ;  those 
on  the  west  are  pretty  large,  particularly  in  Drum-crucy ;  an  hundred 
men  may  sit  or  lie  in  it ;  it  is  contracted  gradually  from  the  floor 
upwards  to  the  roof.  In  the  upper  end  there  is  a  large  piece  of  rock 
formed  like  a  pillar;  there  is  graven  on  it  a  deer,  and  underneath  it  a 
two-handed  sword.  There  is  a  void  space  on  each  side  of  the  pillar. 
The  south  side  of  the  cave  has  a  horse-shoe  engraven  on  it.  On  each 
side  of  the  door,  there  is  a  hole  cut  out,  and  that,  they  say,  was  for 
holding  big  trees,  on  which  the  cauldrons  hung  for  boiling  beef  and 
venison.  The  natives  say  that  this  was  the  cave  in  which  Fin-mac-coul 
lodged  during  the  time  of  his  residence  in  this  isle,  and  that  his  guards 
lav  in  the  lesser  caves,  which  are  near  this  big  one." 
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Note  L,  referred  to  p.  27. 
Shaw,  in  his  reply  to  Clark,  qualified  the  story  of  the  scalloped  shell, 
by  declaring  that  it  was  an  anecdote  he  set  down  on  a  blank  page  at 
some  distance  from  the  Jinis  of  the  IMS.  of  his  Enquiry  into  the  Authen- 
ticity ofOssian,  for  the  sake  of  his  own  memory,  as  a  laughable  cir- 
cumstance, without  any  intention  of  publishing  it.  When  he  delivered 
the  MS.  to  be  printed,  he  drew  his  pen  across  that  anecdote,  and  con- 
fesses he  was  much  displeased  and  surprised  when  he  saw  that  the 
printer  had  brought  it  forward  to  the  place  where  it  stands  in  print.  He 
laments  his  negligence,  and  asks  pardon  for  the  imputation,  trusting  that 
the  ingenuity  of  this  confession  will  give  him  a  right  to  credit  in  what 
he  shall  afifirm,  and  what  he  shall  deny.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that 
it  was  a  custom  among  the  Highlanders  to  drink  their  beverage  out  of 
scalloped  shells.  Hence  the  expression  "  a'  cur  n'a  slige  chreachain  mu'n 
cuaart"  that  is,  "  putting  round  the  shell,"  was  the  common  phrase  for 
drinking,  or  making  merry.  With  regard  to  the  person  (a  Highland 
clergyman)  who  asked  him  to  translate  Fingal,  Shaw  confesses  that  he 
does  not  know  that  he  seriously  intended  to  have  the  experiment  tried ; 
for  it  was  not  at  all  likely  that  he  should  embrace  such  a  proposal. 

Note  M,  referred  to  p.  28. 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  reply  to  this  part  of  Mr.  Clark's  answer,  says,  "  It 
is  true,  that  upon  a  supposition  which  I  then  thought  probable,  I  en- 
couraged Mr.  Clark  to  offer  to  the  public  a  genuine  collection  of  High- 
land poetry  ;  for  I  was  yet  willing  to  believe  that  much  Highland  poetry 
was  somewhere  to  be  found.  But  I  am  now  convinced  it  is  only  in  the 
moon,  for  on  earth  I  could  never  see  it.  The  MSS.  of  Mr,  Clark,  like 
those  of  Mr.  Macpherso7i,  were  always  invisible." 

Here  again  Mr.  Shaw,  as  in  most  of  his  arguments,  harps  (as  we  are 
free  to  confess,  with  some  reason)  on  the  silent  and  mysterious  conduct 
of  Mr.  Macpherson;  for  had  the  originals  been  published  in  the  state 
they  now  are,  soon  after  his  translation,  Doctor  Johnson  and  Mr. 
Shaw  would  have  been  for  ever  silenced. 

Note  N,  referred  to  p.  28. 
The  MSS.  left  at  Becket's  for  public  inspection  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
son, were  the  originals  now  published,  also  a  raluable  miscellaneous 
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collection  of  Gaelic  original  MSS.  afterwards  presented  by  the  Highland 
Society  of  London  to  the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  in  January, 
1803,*  containing  no  less  than  11,000  verses,  composed  at  diflerent 
periods.  In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society, 
these  poems  are  noticed  to  have  been  composed  at  different  periods, 
from  the  time  of  our  most  ancient  Scottish  bards  down  to  the  beginning 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  Among  the  more  ancient,  are  poems  of  Conal, 
son  of  Edirskeol ;  Ossian,  son  of  Fingal ;  Fergus  Fiji  (Fergus  the  Bard)  ; 
and  Caoilt,  son  of  Ronan,  the  friends  and  cotempoiaiies  of  Ossian.  The 
titles  of  two  of  these  poems,  purporting  them  to  be  the  composition  of 
Ossian,  and  another  ascribed  to  his  brother,  Fergus  the  Bard,  are  in- 
serted in  the  Report,  with  English  translations,  t 

The  oldest  MS.  of  this  collection  was  ascertained  by  the  late  Mr. 
Astle  to  be  a  writing  of  the  ninth  or  tenth  century,  and  is  called 
Emanuel,  a  title  which  the  old  Gaelic  writers  gave  to  many  of  their  mis- 
cellaneous writings.  It  contains  ancient  history,  written  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  and  interspersed  with  notices  of  the 
arts,  armour,  dress,  superstition,  and  usage  of  the  Caledonians  of  the 
author's  own  time.  It  also  contains  an  interesting  account  of  Caesar's 
expedition  to  Britain.  The  learned  author  of  this  Gaelic  MS,  is  not 
named,  but  it  is  inferred  from  his  work,  that  it  was  composed  between 
the  fifth  and  eighth  centuries. 

In  this  collection  there  is  a  parchment  book,  which  contains  MSS. 
by  different  hands,  appearing  to  have  been  written  in  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  century ;  and  the  late  Mr.  Donald  Smith  has,  in  the  Ap- 
pendix to  the  abovementioned  Report,  given  curious  fac  similes  of  the 
original  writings ;  also  English  translations  of  some  passages,  consisting 
of  religious  and  historical  subjects. 

There  is  also  in  the  collection  an  ancient  Life  of  St.  Columba,  evi- 
dently appearing  to  be  a  writing  of  the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century,  of 
which  a  fac  simile  of  the  original  Gaelic  writing  is  also  given  in  the  said 
Appendix. 

The  author's  name,  of  the  Life  of  St.  Columba,  the  founder  of  Icolm- 
kill  monastery,  is  not  mentioned  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  infer  that  it  is 
compiled  from  the  life  said  to  have  been  written  by  Adamnanus,  abbot 

•  See  Catalogue  of  MSS.  at  the  end. 

t  See  Report,  p.  92  ;  and  Dr.  Donald  Smith's  account  of  this  collec- 
tion, in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  p.  310. 
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of  Icolmkill,  who  flourished  in  the  seventh  century.  He  wrote  also 
the  lives  of  some  other  monks  of  the  sixth  century.  There  is  in  the 
Advocate's  Library  at  Edinburgh,  a  Life  of  Columba,  in  MS.  extracted 
from  the  Pope's  library,  and  translated,  it  is  said,  from  the  Latin  into 
Gaelic,  by  father  Calohoran.  There  is  also  a  large  volume  of  Columba's 
Life,  apparently  compiled  from  Adamnanus,  by  Manus  (son  of  Hugh) 
O'Donnel  of  Tyrconnel.  Adamnanus  cites  a  former  Life  of  Columba, 
written  by  Commenius  Albus. 

Mr.  Martin,  in  his  Tour  through  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  p.  2^4, 
mentions  having  discovered  two  manuscripts,  written  in  the  Irish  cha- 
racter, containing  the  Life  of  St.  Columba.  The  one  in  the  custody  of 
John  Mackneal,  and  the  other  in  the  possession  of  Macdonald  of 
Benbecula. 

Mr.  Sacheverel,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Man,  who  visited  lona  in 
1688,  also  mentions  a  MS.  book,  of  ancient  inscriptions,  at  Icolmkill, 
that  was  presented  by  Mr.  Frazier,  son  to  the  Dean  of  the  Isles,  to  the 
Earl  of  Argyle,  in  King  Charles  the  Second's  time;  which,  as  Bishop 
Nicolson  observes  in  his  Historical  Library,  (if  still  in  being),  might 
probably  throw  some  light  upon  the  history  of  this  Saint. — But  it  is  to  be 
lamented  that  this  MS.  volume,  containing  three  hundred  Gaelic  in- 
scriptions, was  afterwards  lost,  in  the  troubles  of  the  Argyle  family. 

In  the  Bodleain  Library,  Oxford,  there  is  an  old  vellum  MS.  of  140 
pages,  in  the  form  of  a  music  book,  containing  the  works  of  Columba  in 
verse,  with  some  account  of  his  own  Ufe,  his  exhortations  to  Princes,  and 
his  Prophecies. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  these,  with  many  other  Gaelic  or 
Irish  manuscrips  still  existing  in  the  United  Kindoms,  have  not  been 
printed,  with  verbal  translations  into  Latin  or  English  :  and,  were  a 
laudable  spirit  of  enquiry  and  research  to  be  encouraged,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  many  valuable  Gaelic  or  Irish  MSS.  might,  notwithstanding 
the  various  accidents  and  ravages  of  time,  still  be  recovered. 

The  above  train  of  evidence  relative  to  the  existence  of  Gaelic  MSS. 
at  different  remote  periods,  completely  overturns  Dr.  Johnson's  general 
reasoning  on  unwritten  languages,  and  the  non  existence  of  Gaelic  MSS. 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  old;  consequently  the  principal  pillar, 
which  supported  his  fabric  of  scepticism,  being  destroyed,  all  the  other 
arguments,  advanced  against  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  fall  to 
the  ground. 
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Note  O,  referred  to  p.  29- 

Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  reply  to  this  accusation,  qualifies  his  former  asser- 
tion, and  observes,  *'  With  respect  to  Mr.  M*  Leod,  I  now  say  again, 
what  I  have  said  before,  that  I  offered  him  half  a  crown  a  line  for  any 
part  of  Ossian  that  he  would  repeat.  Such  offers  at  a  jovial  table  are 
not  very  serious.  My  intention  was  to  provoke  him  to  repeat  something, 
but  the  provocation  had  no  effect.  What  he  has  heard  Mr.  Macpherson 
read,  he  has  not  distinctly  told  us;  and  the  passages  which  he  has 
received  from  Mr.  Macpherson  he  does  not  tell  us  the  length  of,  nor 
consequently,  whether  they  are  not  such  as  might  be  occasionally 
fabricated." 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  a  controversy  of  this  nature  should,  in  the 
outset,  have  been  carried  on  with  sp  much  acrimony,  and  with  so  many 
bitter  invectives  on  both  sides ;  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  for  either 
party  to  contradict  the  other,  or  to  make  unqualified  assertions,  without 
having  proofs  to  support  them. 

Note  P,  referred  to  p.  29. 
Although  the  writer  of  this  note  has  not  seen  Mr.  Clarke's  Answer 
to  Mr.  Shaw's  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian,  yet  he  believes 
the  grounds  on  which  ]Mr.  Clarke  founded  his  arguments  to  shew  Mr. 
Shaw,  in  contradiction  with  himself,  are  principally  drawn  from  his 
first  publication,  entitled  a?j  Analysu  of  the  Gaelic  Language.  At  the 
close  of  Mr.  Shaw's  Introduction  to  that  work,  he  justly  remarks,  "  an 
acquaintance  with  the  Gaelic,  being  the  mother  tongue  of  all  the  lan- 
guatres  in  the  west,  seems  necessary  to  every  antiquary  who  would 
study  the  affinity  of  languages,  or  trace  the  migrations  of  the  ancient 
races  of  mankind.  Of  late  it  has  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned 
in  different  parts  of  Europe;  and  shall  its  beauties  be  neglected  by 
those  who  have  opportunities,  from  their  infancy,  of  understanding  it ! 
Antiquity  being  the  taste  of  the  age,  some  acquaintance  with  the  Gaelic 
begins  justly  to  be  deemed  a  part  of  the  Belles  Lettres.  The  language 
that  boasts  of  the  finished  character  of  Fingal,  must  richly  reward  the 
curiosity  of  whoever  studies  it.  Of  this  Sir  James  Fouhs  is  a  rare 
instance,  who,  in  advanced  years,  has  learned  to  read  and  write  it ;  and 
now  drinks  of  the  Pierian  spring  untainted,  by  reading  fragments  of 
poetry  in  Fingal's  own  language." 
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Mv.  Shaw  might  have  likewise  added  the  name  of  an  Engh'sh  gentle- 
man, the  late  General  Sir  Adolphus  Oughton,  commander  in  chief  in 
Scotland,  who  studied  and  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
Gaelic. 

Mr.  Shaw  has  also  said,  in  his  Analysis  of  the  Gaelic  Language, 
under  the  iiead  of  Prosody,  that,  "  The  Gael,  when  their  language  was 
formed,  seem  to  be  in  that  state  of  society  when  the  arts  of  peace  and 
war  were  not  entirely  strangeis  ;  when  it  was  an  approved  maxim  to 
"  bind  the  strong  in  arms,  but  spare  the  feeble  hand,  be  a  stream  of 
many  tides  against  the  foes  of  the  people,  but  like  the  gale  that  moves 
the  grass  to  those  who  ask  the  aid." — Parcere  subjectis  debel- 
XARE  suPERBOS.  Such  was  the  genius  of  the  language  in  the  days  of 
Trenmore  and  Fingal. 

In  another  part,  treating  of  the  measure  of  Gaelic  poetry,  he  re- 
marks, that,  "All  compositions  have  hitherto  been  orally  repealed,  and 
which  by  different  persons  will  ever  be  differently  performed  ;  whereas, 
had  these  pieces,  been  written,  every  one  would  have  repeated  them 
alike.  Even  Ossian's  poems  could  not  be  scanned ;  for  every  recitin" 
bard  pronounced  some  words  differently,  and  sometimes  substituted  one 
word  for  another.  Nevertheless  the  poetry  always  pleases  the  ear,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  the  music  for  which  it  was  originally  intended;  and 
the  language  and  composition  seldom  fail  to  please  the  fancy  and  gain 
approbation."  Mr.  Shaw,  afterwards,  with  great  ingenuity,  treats  of 
the  Gaelic  measures,  under  the  heads  of  dactyles,  spondees,  jambs, 
troches,  &c.  and  exhibits  specimens  of  the  irregular  and  various 
measures  of  Ossian's  poetry. 

It  is  but  fair  in  this  place  to  notice  that  Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  reply  to 
Mr.  Clark,  contained  in  an  appendix  to  the  second  edition  of  his 
Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian,  (and  which  the  learned  Abbe 
Cesarotti  appears  not  to  have  seen)  rests  the  strength  of  his  arguments 
on  the  mysterious  conduct  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  by  withholding  from  the 
pubhc  the  Gaehc  originals.  "If  Fingal  (says  Shaw)  exists  in  Gaelic, 
let  it  be  shewn ;  and  if  ever  the  originals  can  be  shewn,  opposition  may 
be  silenced."  With  respect  to  that  part  of  Clark's  Answer  Shaw  against 
Shaw,  wherein  he  is  shewn  to  be  at  variance  with  himself,  on  the  grounds, 
principally  of  what  has  been  quoted  in  this  note  from  his  Analysis,  Shaw 
replied  with  candour,  and  more  than  usual  moderation,  that,  "  if  they 
even  contained  all  the  contradictions  pretended  to  be  found,  it  would 
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prove  only,  what  I  very  willingly  confess,  that  with  respect  to  the  abun- 
dance of  Erse  literature,  I  have  changed  my  mind.  I  once  certainly  be- 
lieved too  much.  I  perhaps  now  believe  too  little  ;  but  when  my  present 
belief  shall  be  overpowered  by  conviction,  I  have  already  promised  to 
change  my  mind  again." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  period  of  Mr.  Shaw's  conviction  is  now 
arrived,  when,  in  addition  to  the  evidence  arising  from  the  variety  of 
materials  lately  collected  and  reported  upon  by  a  committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  in  their  Inquiries  into  the  Authenticity  of 
Ossian's  Poems,  there  is  now  published,  what  has  been  so  long  expected, 
the  originals  from  which  Mr.  Macpherson  translated.  The  internal 
evidence  arising  from  a  particular  examination  of  the  nature  and  con- 
struction of  the  language,  and  from  the  comparison,  and  as  it  were 
analysis  of  these  originals,  and  Mr.  Macpherson's  translation  of  them, 
will  doubtless  remove  the  stumbling-block  on  which  Dr.  Johnson's  and 
Mr.  Shaw's  incredulity  was  founded.  In  fact,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  Mr.  Shaw  was  not  at  heart  so  obstinate  a  sceptic  as  he 
professed  in  his  Inquiry  into  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian  :  and  although 
it  brought  upon  him  the  acrimonious  invectives  of  his  opponents,  yet  it 
not  only  gratified  Doctor  Johnson,  in  being,  as  he  conceived,  so  well 
supported,  and  that  too  by  a  Highlander;  but  it  secured  to  Mr.  Shaw 
ever  after  the  Doctor's  friendship  and  patronage.  The  burden  of  their 
argument  was  a  cry  of  "  shew  us  the  manuscripts," — '*  Produce  the  ori- 
ginals, or  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  of  the  original."  "  1  look  not,"  says 
Mr.  Shaw,  in  his  reply  to  Mr.  Clark,  "  for  Ossian's  own  hand  writing,  but 
I  look  for  a  transcript  of  a  transcript  from  some  copy,  however  distant." 

A  strict  examination  of  the  originals  now  published,  will  at  all  events 
afford  Mr.  Shaw,  or  any  Gaelic  scholar,  the  means  of  discovering  either 
the  internal  evidence  of  their  authenticity,  or  internal  proofs  of  their 
fabrication. 

Note  Q,  referred  to  p.  29. 

John  Bahbour  wrote  the  Life  and  heroic  Actions  of  King  Robert 
Bruce,  in  ancient  Scottish  verse,  from  which  Sir  John  Sinclair  has  given 
a  quotatioB,  in  page  xxv.  of  his  Dissertation  prefixed  to  this  work.  This 
ancient  poem  has  always  been  in  great  estimation,  and  possesses  con- 
siderable merit,  having  run  through  several  editions.  It  is  founded  on 
materials  and  facts  which   the  author   received  from  some  of  those 
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gallant   heroes  who  had   fought  under  that  illustrious  prince  Robert 
Bruce,  when  he  drove  the  English  out  of  Scotland. 

Note  R,  referred  to  p.  31. 
In  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, appointed  to  enquire  into  the  nature  and  authenticity  of 
Ossian's  poems,  page  30,  and  Appendix,  No.  VIII.  and  IX.  there  are 
Critical  Strictures  on  the  editions  of  Ancient  Gaelic  Poems,  collected 
by  Mr.  Hill,  together  with  specimens  of  the  corruption  of  the  original 
poetry  and  of  the  incorrectness  of  his  translation.  Among  other  re- 
marks, the  following  is  made  by  the  ingenious  reporter  :  "  Mr.  Hill  pub- 
lished these  translations  with  the  original  Gaelic  prefixed,  first  in  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  and  afterwards  in  a  small  pamphlet.  He  sub- 
joined remarks  of  his  own  upon  the  question,  much  agitated  at  the  time, 
of  the  genuineness  of  Macpherson's  Fingal,  and  on  the  general  nature 
of  Gaelic  poetry.  These  remarks  are  written  in  general  with  candour 
and  impartiality,  and  with  considerable  acuteness,  as  far  as  the  author'? 
limited  information  enabled  him  to  judge  of  the  subject:  but  it  were 
unreasonable  to  expect  from  the  imperfect  materials  furnished  by  a  de- 
sultory tour  in  the  Highlands,  made  by  a  person  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  the  manners  of  the  country,  a  very  satisfactory  dis- 
cussion of  questions,  on  which  a  well-informed  judgment  can  only  be 
the  result  of  laborious  inquiry,  and  the  examination  of  many  documents, 
not  more  difficult  to  procure,  than  to  read  or  understand  when  pro- 
cured. This  remark  might  perhaps  be  applied,  in  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable degree,  to  most  of  the  writers  on  the  subject,  and  to  none 
more  justly  than  to  the  most  celebrated  of  the  number.  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson." 

Note  S,  referred  to  in  p.  33 . 

The  most  conclusive  evidence  is  adduced  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed 
to  the  first  volume  of  this  work,  that  a  manuscript  of  Ossian's  poems, 
in  Gaelic,  actually  existed  at  the  Scottish  College  of  Douay  in  Flanders, 
previous  to  Mr.  Macpherson  having  made  any  collection  of  those 
poems.  It  appears  that  Ossian's  poems,  in  the  manuscript  folio  volume 
alluded  to,  were  collected  and  written  by  the  late  Rev.  John  Farquharson, 
a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  about  the  year  1745,  while  living  at  Strath- 
glass  in  the  North  Highlands.  This  manuscript  he  carried  with  him 
E 
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to  the  college  of  Douay,  where  he  was  made  prefect  of  studies ;  and  on 
his  leaving  that  place  in  1773,  he  left  the  MS.  at  the  college.  The 
concurrent  testimony  of  the  venerable  Bishops  Cameron  and  Chisholm, 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion,  and  of  the  Rev.  James  Macgillivray, 
who  were  students  at  the  college  of  Douay  between  the  years  IjGS 
and  1773,  as  exhibited  in  their  correspondence  with  Sir  John  Sinclair, 
inserted  in  his  Dissertation,  will  at  the  present  moment  be  perused  with 
the  most  lively  interest,  by  all  impartial  encjuirers  after  truth,  and  ad- 
mirers of  Gaelic  literature. 

Note  T,  referred  to  p.  3o. 

Th EKE  is  an  evident  mistake  in  the  quotation  given  from  Smith  in 
the  text.  The  fact  is,  that  Smith,  in  an  addenda  to  his  Dissertation  on 
the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  gives  an  account  of  the  poems 
translated  by  himself,  in  his  work  on  the  Gaelic  Antiquities;  and  the 
extract  given  in  the  text  is  exclusively  applied  to  them,  and  not  to 
those  translated  by  Macpherson. 

Note  U,  referred  to  p.  35. 

The  poems  of  Homer,  the  prince  of  epic  poets,  were  transmitted 
orally  for  ages  in  detached  and  irregular  fragments,  in  the  same  manner 
as  Ossian's,  and  were  at  length  digested  and  connected  into  the  epic 
form,  at  Athens,  by  the  assiduity  of  Solon,  Pisistrates,  and  his  son  Hip- 
parchus.  These  poems  were  originally  sung,  or  recited,  in  fragments, 
and  each  of  the  rhapsodies,  or  pieces,  took  its  name  from  the  contents, 
such  as  "The  Battle  of  the  Ships,"— '' The  Death  of  Dolon,"—'^  The 
Valour  of  Agamemnon  " — "  The  Grot  of  Calypso," — "  The  Slaughter  of 
the  Wooers,"  and  the  like.  Lycurgus,  it  is  reported  on  the  authority  of 
ancient  writers,  was  the  first  who  made  them  known  in  Greece  in  their 
detached  form ;  that  law-giver  having,  while  in  Ionia,  carefully  tran- 
scribed them  from  perfect  copies  with  his  own  hand,  and  thence  brought 
them  to  Lacedsemon.  It,  however,  appears  from  undoubted  testimony, 
that  until  Solon's  time,  these  poems  were  not  digested  into  the  regular 
form  now  transmitted  to  us,  but  had  been  only  circulated  among  the 
Athenians,  in  separate  or  detached  pieces,  and  were  sung  or  repeated 
in  recitative. 

It  therefore  appears  to  have  been  a  task  no  less  laborious  than  Mac- 
pherson's^  to  collate  the  originals  and  prepare  the  text  of  the  Iliad  and , 
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Odyssey,  in  its  pristine  purity.  Homer  composed  his  poems  and  flou* 
rished,  according  to  the  Arundelian  MarblPS,  anno  907  before  Christ, 
and  Pisistratus,  and  his  son  Ilipparchus,  who  first  put  together  tl  e  con- 
fused parts  of  Homer  for  pubhcation,  flourished  about  the  ytar  500 
before  Christ.  Hence  we  perceive  that  near  four  centuries  had  elapsed, 
before  the  traditionary  works  of  Homer  were  reduced  into  the  epic 
form,  or  noticed  among  the  learned  of  that  age  as  a  regular  work. 
Supposing  Homer's  verses  to  have  been  all  as  correctly  measured,  as 
they  are  now  transmitted  to  us,  yet  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
this  was  the  case  at  the  period  of  their  being  collected  from  oral 
tradition ;  or  that  vanity  had  not  led  some  poetical  reciter,  or  rhapso- 
dist,  to  make  additions  or  transpositions  of  his  own,  and  even  to  alter 
some  lines  and  interpolate  others  ;  or  that  necessity  might  not  have  in- 
duced others  to  supply  chasms,  to  connect  the  detached  parts. — In 
short,  the  perfect  poems  given  to  us  cannot  be  the  identical  Greek  com- 
posed by  Homer,  no  more  than  we  can  presume  to  say  that  those  of 
Ossian,  collected  by  Macpherson,  are  literally  in  every  part  the  identical 
Gaelic  composed  by  that  bard  ;  since  it  is  obvious,  even  to  the  most 
strenuous  advocates  for  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  that 
they  must  have  been  arranged,  digested,  and  connected  by  or  under  the 
authority  of  him,  who  had  mind  enough  to  make  the  collection. 

From  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  there  appear  to  have  been 
seven  poets  of  inferior  talents,  who  bore  the  name  of  Homer.  Con- 
tending nations,  districts,  and  cities,  claimed  the  honour  of  his  birth. 
The  Celtic  bard  too,  has  had  his  imitators  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  who 
assumed  the  name  of  Ossian  ;  and  his  birth  has  been  claimed  by  both 
countries  :  (See  note  X).  But  in  the  concluding  words  of  Cesarotti  we 
may  remark,  Let  Ossian  be  a  native  of  Morven,  or  of  Ulster,  no  one  -will 
say,  he  teas  not  the  son  of  Apollo, 

Note  W,  referred  to  p.  37- 
Throughout  the  whole  of  Ossian's  poems,  collected  and  translated 
by  Macpherson,  there  is  no  mention  made  of  the  apostle  St.  Patrick, 
neither  is  there  a  single  allusion  thrown  out  relative  to  the  Christian 
religion,  or  its  tenets  ;  nor  a  single  hint  given  of  the  customs  or  manners 
of  a  more  advanced  age  than  that  early  one,  in  which  they  are  supposed 
to  have  been  written.  St.  Patrick  appears,  from  every  authority  to  be 
relied  upon,  to  have  been  born  in  Scotland,  at  a  place  called  Kirk,  or 
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Kil-Patrickf  near  Dunbarton,  and  to  have  flourished  in  Ireland  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century.  Ossian  is  supposed  to  have  flourished 
at  the  end  of  the  third  or  beginning  of  the  fourth  century,  about 
150  years  before  the  aera  of  St.  Patrick,  consequently  before  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  into  the  remote  regions  of  the  Western  Highlands 
of  Scotland. 

After  the  train  of  evidence  adduced  in  the  Dissertation  prefixed  to 
this  work,  proving  from  the  concurrent  authorities  of  Barbour,  Boethius, 
Bishop  Leslie,  Bishop  Douglas,  Lyndsay,  Lord  Hailes,  Nicolson  and 
Colgan.  that  the  poems  current  in  the  Highlands  were  composed  by 
Ossian,  a  Scottish  bard;  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  remark,  that 
supposing  Macpherson's  genius  capable  of  fabricating  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  would  he  not  in  one  part  or  another  have  been  thrown  oft 
his  guard,  and  discovered  the  imposture,  by  introducing  some  allusions 
to  St.  Patrick,  or  the  rites  of  the  Christian  religion  ?  The  inference 
therefore,  to  be  fairly  drawn  from  this  apparent  anachronism  in  the  Irish 
poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  is,  that  inferior  poets  might  have  assumed 
the  name  of  Ossian  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  like  the  in- 
ferior poets  who  assumed  the  name  of  Homer  in  Ionia,  Attica,  and  other 
parts  of  ancient  Greece.  This  opinion  receives  some  weight  from  that 
of  Colgan,  an  Irish  author  of  great  learning  and  research,  who  mentions 
that  St.  Patrick  had  a  convert  dignified  with  the  name  of  Ossin,  or 
Ossian. 

The  Scotch,  as  already  noticed,  claim  for  their  country  the  honour  of 
having  given  birth  to  St.  Patrick,  and  there  are  many  circumstances 
favouring  this  tradition,  though  Mr.  O'Halloran,  an  Irish  writer,  sup- 
poses that  he  was  rather  a  native  of  Wales.  In  a  burying  place  in  the 
churchyard  of  Old  Kirk,  or  Kilpatrick,  there  is  a  stone  of  great 
antiquity,  with  a  figure  said  to  be  that  of  St.  Patrick  upon  it ;  and  some 
go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  he  was  buried  under  it.*  Mr.  Pennant  says, 
"  Ireland  will  scarce  forgive  me  if  I  am  silent  about  the  birth  place  of 
its  tutelar  saint.  He  first  drew  breath  at  Kirkpatrick,  and  derived  his 
name  from  his  father,  a  noble  Roman  (a  Patrician)  who  fled  hither  in 
the  time  of  persecution."f 

The  place  of  his  nati-vity  and  burial,  whether  in  Ireland  or  Scotland, 


*  See  Statistical  Account  by  the  Rev.  John  Davidson, 
t  Pennant's  Tour,  Vol.  II.  p.  l60,  5th  edition. 
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has  been  a  subject  of  as  much  controversy  with  the  religious  of  both 
nations,  as  Homer's  birth  place  was  formerly  among  the  cities  of 
Greece.  It  is  however  admitted  by  the  Scottish  writers,  that  St.  Co- 
lumba,  the  founder  of  the  monastery  of  Icolmkill,  and  who  flourished  in 
the  sixth  century,  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  But  that  he  died,  worn  out 
with  age,  at  lona,  and  was  interred  there.  The  Irish  pretend,  as  Mr. 
Pennant  remarks,  that  in  after  limes  he  was  translated  10  Down, 
where,  according  to  the  epitaph,  his  remains  were  deposited  with  those 
of  St.  Bridget,  and  St.  Patrick.  But  this  is  totally  denied  by  the  Scots, 
who  affirm  that  the  contrary  is  shewn  in  a  life  of  the  saint,  extracted 
out  of  the  Pope's  library,  and  translated  from  the  Latin  into  Gaelic,  by 
father  Calohoran,  which  decides  in  favour  of  lona,  the  dispute.  This 
Gaelic  MS.  is  in  the  Advocate's  library  at  Edinburgh  (1693).  In 
short  whether  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  or  the  Irish  apostle  St.  Patrick, 
or  St.  Columba,  were  natives  of  Scotland  or  Ireland,  we  do  not 
consider  of  sufficient  importance  for  such  keen  controversy  as  the 
subject  has,  at  different  periods,  excited  among  writers  of  both  nations ; 
for  the  fact  being  established  either  way,  can  neither  augment  or  dimi- 
nish the  weight  of  external  evidence  necessary  to  prove  that  Fingal 
fought,  and  that  Ossian  sung,  in  Gaelic,  in  Ireland  as  well  as  in  Scotland. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  the  language  peculiar  to  both  countries  was 
radically  the  same,  being  derived  from  the  same  parent  stock ;  and 
that  the  Irish  and  Scotch  were  one  and  the  same  people. 

Although  it  may  be  lamented  that  the  Gaelic  language  has  been  on 
the  decline  for  many  years,  yet  it  is  flattering  to  the  admirers  of  Celtic 
literature,  that  it  has  survived  Ossian  as  a  living  speech  in  parts  of 
Scotland  and  Ireland  for  fifteen  hundred  years ;  and  there  is  now  a 
probability,  before  it  becomes  a  dead  or  unspoken  language,  that  from 
the  fond  attention  of  the  Highlanders  and  Irish  to  iheir  vernacular 
tongue,  it  may  survive  our  ancient  bard,  as  long  as  the  language  of 
Homer  survived  him  as  a  living  speech  in  the  states  of  Greece,  namely, 
more  than  two  thousand  years. 

Note  X,  referred  to  p.  38,  9. 

As  we  have  the  testimony  of  ancient  writers,  that  there  were  seven 
other  poets  of  inferior  note,  who  bore  the  name  of  Homer,  may  it  nok 
be  reasonably  conjectured,  by  way  of  reconciling  the  apparent  anachro- 
nisms in  the  Irish  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal,  and 
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published  by  Mr.  Hill,  th'^  Bar'^n  de  Harold,  Miss  Brookes,  and  others, 
that  there  might  have  L-  :;  one  or  two  other  inferior  poets,  cotempo- 
raries  with  Saint  Patrick,  and  even  posterior  to  that  period,  who  bore  the 
name  of  Ossian ;  or  who  choie  to  assume  a  name  in  the  days  of  old  so 
renowned  in  poetic  lore? 

The  question,  whether  the  Scots,  derived  from  the  Celtic  origin,  had 
first  been  established  in  Ireland,  and  migrated  thence  to  the  north- 
west coasts  of  Great  Britain,  has  been  (as  noticed  by  Mr.  Hume)  dis- 
puted with  as  great  zeal,  and  even  acrimony,  between  the  Scottish  aad 
Irish  antiquaries,  as  if  the  honour  of  their  respective  countries  '.vere 
most  deeply  concerned  in  the  decision.  We  need  not  therefore  be  sur- 
prised, that  the  same  zeal  has  been  evinced  by  each  nation  in  claiming 
Ossian  as  her  native  bard.  Homer  had  contending  nations  and  cities  to 
claim  the  honour  of  his  birth  ;  and  many  ages  had  elapsed  before  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ionia. 

Neither  need  we  be  surprised  that  the  bards  and  traditional  preservers 
of  ancient  Gaelic  songs  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  have  ever  been  fond  of 
ascribing  them  all  to  so  divine  a  bard  as  Ossian,  especially  such  poems 
as  relate  to  the  wars,  in  which  he  boie  a  part,  and  to  the  exploits  of 
his  own  race.  This  may  be  the  cause  why  there  are  so  many  ancient 
poems  in  both  countries  ascribed  to  Ossian,  the  son  of  Fingal.  And  it 
must  be  confessed  there  is  some  difficulty  in  separating  the  genuine  from 
the  spurious,  so  as  to  clear  them  from  the  mist  of  obscurity,  in  which 
they  are  enveloped. 

Note  Y,  referred  to  p.  39. 

As  it  may  not  be  unacceptablr  to  the  reader,  we  shall  give  a  brief  ex- 
planation of  the  terms  Morgante  and  Ricciardetto,  alluded  to  in  the 
text,  by  the  Abbe  Cesarotti. 

1.  Morgante.  or  rather  II  Morgwnte  Maggiore,  is  an  epic  poem  or 
romance,  composed  in  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Lnigi  Pulciy  a  Floren- 
tine of  r.oblo  descent.  This  poem  is  generally  regarded  as  the  prototype 
of  the  Orlando  Furioso  of  Ariosto.  The  author  appears  to  have  lived 
on  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  who,  in  one  of  his  poetical 
effusions  titled  La  Caccia  col  Falcone,  mentions  him  with  great  freedom 
and  jocularity.  This  poem  of  Morgante,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Roscoe, 
in  his  Life  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  "  is  the  singular  offspring  of  the  way- 
ward genius  of  Pulci,  and  has  been  as  immoderately  commended  by  its 
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admirers  as  it  has  been  unreasonably  condemned  and  degraded  by  its 
opponents ;  and  while  some  have  not  scrupled  to  prefer  it  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  Ariosto  and  Tasso,  others  have  decried  it  as  vulgar,  absurd, 
and  profane."  It  is  said  by  Crescimbeni,  that  Pulci  was  accustomed  to 
recite  this  poem  at  the  table  of  Lorenzo,  in  the  manner  of  the  ancient 
rhapsodists. 

2.  Ricciardetto  is  the  name  of  a  burlesque  poem  in  thirty  cantos, 
written  by  Nicolas  Fortiguerri,  (under  the  feigned  name  of  Niccolo 
Carteromnco),  a  learned  Italian  prelate,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning 
of  the  last  century.  The  author  wished  to  prove  to  a  party  of  wits  and 
critics  at  Rome,  how  easy  it  is  for  a  man  of  imagination  to  write  in 
the  style  of  Ariosto,  whom  some  of  them  had  preferred  to  Tasso.  In 
this  poem  he  gives  full  scope  to  his  imagination ;  and  its  extravagance 
would  he  fatiguing  beyond  measure,  were  it  not  supported  by  the  greatest 
ease  of  versification,  and  perpetual  sallies  of  pleasantry  and  genius. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL  OBSERVATIONS 

ON 

THE   AUTHENTICITY   OF   OSSIAN'S    POEMS. 

In  these  observations  it  is  proposed  to  discuss  in  a 
cursory  manner  the  following  subjects,  which  could 
Hot  be  brought  within  the  limits  of  the  preceding 
Notes  on  Cesarotti's  Dissertation,  without  extending 
them  to  a  greater  length  than  was  consistent  with 
the  plan  prescribed. 

1.  Oral  tradition,  ancient  song  and  music, 

2.  The  ancient  name  and  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain,-  and  progress  of  letters  among  the  Cale- 
donians. 

3.  Philological  enquiries,  and  the  affinity  of  the 
Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  with  the  Oriental  and  other  lan- 
guages, 

4.  A  summary  of  the  evidence  already  adduced  in 
support  of  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  with 
further  proofs. 

To  which  it  is  proposed  to  add  topographic  de- 
scriptions of  some  of  the  principal  scenes  of  Fingal 
and  his  warriors,  and  notices  of  Celtic,  Gaelic,  Irish, 
and  Welsh  books  published,  also  of  Gaelic  and  Irish 
manuscripts  still  existing  in  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land. 
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I.    ORAL  TRADITION,  ANCIENT  SONG  AND  MUSIC. 

That  unwritten  compositions  of  heroic  actions  have 
been  preserved  unimpaired  for  ages,  is  a  truth  no 
person,  who  has  given  the  subject  an  impartial  con- 
sideration can  deny.  The  retentive  powers  of  me- 
mory, when  duly  exercised,  more  especially  by  minds 
accustomed  to  receive  early  impressions,  from  the 
great  book  of  nature,  on  love,  war,  and  hunting, 
subjects  so  deeply  interesting  to  man  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  must  have  enabled  the  ancient 
druids  and  bards  to  transmit  unimpaired  to  posterity 
what  they  had  acquired,  by  long  perseverance  in 
professional  duties,  on  topics  perfectly  congenial 
with  their  natural  inclination. 

It  was  not  merely  the  constant  practice  of  the 
druids  and  Scottish  bards,  like  the  ancient  poets  of 
Greece  and  Arabia,  to  recite  or  sing  the  heroic 
compositions  of  their  country,  but  it  was  their  official 
duty  to  transmit  them  to  their  successors  unaltered 
as  they  had  acquired  them  ;  and  hence  it  may  be 
inferred  that  those  compositions  were  preserved  in 
greater  purity,  than  could  have  been  expected  had 
they  been  committed  to  writing.  Because,  in  trans- 
mitting them  orally,  the  cadence  or  rhyme,  by  the 
transposition  of  a  single  syllable,  or  even  a  change 
in  the  place  of  the  same  long  or  short  vowel,  could 
not  fail  to  be  detected,  by  every  ear  susceptible  of 
the  harmony  of  sounds  ;  whereas,  in  written  compo- 
sitions, errors  might  imperceptibly  creep  into  the 
successive  transcripts  handed  down  during  a  series 
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of  ages  ;  they  might  become  even  unintentionally  so 
disguised  with  alterations,  as  to  destroy  the  ori- 
ginal simplicity  of  the  composition;  and  they  might 
be  subject  to  the  imagined  improvements,  which  the 
vanity  of  some  transcribers  would  lead  them  to  intro- 
duce. It  may  be  added,  that  a  written  record  is 
liable  to  be  destroyed  by  various  causes,  not  to 
mention  the  ravages  of  time ;  while  narratives, 
imprinted  on  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  successive 
generations,  can  only  be  lost  with  the  race  itself. 

In  corroboration  of  this  opinion,  we  have  the 
authority  of  Julius  Caesar,  who,  speaking  of  the 
druids,  says,  "  They  are  said  to  get  by  heart  a  great 
number  of  verses,so  that  some  continue  twenty  years 
in  their  education.  Neither  is  it  held  lawful  to 
commit  those  things  to  writing,  though,  in  almost 
all  public  transactions  and  private  accounts,  they  use 
the  Greek  letter.  They  seem  to  have  instituted  this 
method  for  two  reasons  :  because,  they  would  not 
have  their  learning  divulged  to  the  vulgar;  and  lest 
those  who  learned,  by  depending  on  their  writings, 
should  be  less  assiduous  in  cultivating  their  memory  ; 
and  because  it  frequently  happens,  that,  by  the  assis- 
tance of  letters,  persons  take  less  pains  in  getting  by 
heart  or  remembering."* 

In  a  recent  publication  by  a  member  of  the  Celtic 
Academy  at  Paris,  we  are  told,  that  the  principles  of 
druidical  learning  were  estabhshed  and  consigned  in 
sixty  thousand  verses,  and  that  it  was  incumbent  on 
the  druids  of  the  first  class  to  get  them  all  by  heart. f 

*  Caes.  Com.  Lib.  VI.  Cap.  13. 

t  Les  principes  de  leur  doctrine  furent  etablis  et  consignes  dans 
soixante  mille  vers  qui  n'etoient  que  des  adages  ou  des  resultats  dans 
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The  extraordinary  powers  of  memory  must  at  the 
present  moment  be  universally  admitted.  Many 
persons  might  be  named,  to  prove  that  those  powers, 
even  in  our  age,  are  almost  unlimited  when  fully 
exercised  and  called  into  action.  By  affidavits  and 
other  sources  of  evidence,  so  conclusive  that  in  any 
case,  excepting  the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems, 
no  person  would  dare  to  question  them,  it  is  indis- 
putably established,  that  the  whole  of  those  poems 
published  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  and  many  others, 
were  preserved  in  their  native  Gaelic,  at  least  from 
time  immemorial,  by  oral  tradition ;  but  reference 
shall  be  made  to  one  affidavit  only,  (as  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation 
prefixed  to  this  work,)*  namely,  the  affidavit  of 
Captain  John  Macdonald  of  Breakish,  who  solemnly 
swears,  and  his  veracity  is  unimpeached,  that,  for  a 
certain  period  of  his  life,  he  could  repeat  some 
thousand  verses  of  those  poems,  which  he  had  ac- 
quired solely  by  oral  tradition.  In  a  subsequent  divi- 
sion, viz.  Summary  of  Evidence,  we  shall  have  occa- 
sion to  detail  more  amply  this  and  the  other  proofs. 

In  note  E.  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation  we  have  the 
testimony  of  the  learned  Sir  Wm.  Jones,  respecting 
the  credit  due  to  the  traditions  of  the  ancient  Arabs  ; 
whose  monuments  of  old  history  are  collections  of 
poetical  pieces  orally  recited  for  ages,  and  thus  trans- 
mitted from  one  generation  to  another.  Writing  was 
so  little  practised  among  the  Arabs,  that  their  most 

tons  les  genres  de  connoissances :    les  druides  de  la   premiere  classe 
devoient  les  savoir  par  coeur. 

Monumens  Celtiques,  par  M.  Cavibry  de  V Academic  Celtique,  8fC. 
*  Appendix,  No.  I. 
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ancient  poems,  recording  their  most  memorable  trans- 
actions, may  be  considered  as  originally  unwritten. 
What  Sir  Wm.  Jones  tells  us  respecting  the  unwritten 
language  of  the  Arabs,  is  equally  applicable  to  the 
Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  and  proves  that  "Dr.  Johnson's 
reasoning  on  the  extreme  imperfection  of  unwritten 
language  was  too  general,  since  a  language  that  is 
only  spoken  may  nevertheless  be  highly  polished  by 
a  people  who,  like  the  ancient  Arabs,  make  the  im- 
provement of  their  idiom  a  national  concern,  appoint 
solemn  assemblies  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  their 
poetical  talents,  and  hold  it  a  duty  to  exercise  their 
children  in  getting  by  heart  their  most  approved 
compositions." 

This  too,  as  observed  in  the  preceding  notes,  was 
the  constant  practice  and  duty  of  the  rhapsodists  of 
ancient  Greece,  and  of  the  druids,  and  Celtic  bards  ; 
and  the  practice  was  continued  after  letters  were 
known,  and  even  after  the  art  of  printing  had  been 
introduced  into  Europe.  We  find  that  in  the  reigns 
of  Edgar  the  Peaceable,  and  of  Ethelred,  the  moun- 
tains of  Germany,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  even  of 
Iceland,  were  the  residence  of  the  Muses.  The  com- 
memoration of  heroic  actions,  and  the  chronicle  of 
interesting  events  were,  in  those  countries,  perpe- 
tuated in  rhyme ;  and,  like  the  sons  of  Albion,  the 
ancient  Greeks,*  as  well  as  the  northern  nations, 
advanced  to  battle  with  their  war-songs.  We  are 
told  in  Tor/'ceus,  -f  that  the  Scandinavian  bards  or 
scalds  were,  like  the  Celtic,  held    in  the  highest 

*  Plutarch's  Life  of  Lycurgus. 

+  Torf.  Hist.  Rerum  Orcadensium. 
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estimation  by  the  people  of  Norway,  Denmark,  and 
Sweden.  They  were  for  many  ages  retained  by 
monarchs,  and  invested  with  extraordinary  privi- 
leges. In  the  court  of  the  Norwegian  sovereign, 
Harold  Harfager,  who  reigned  in  the  ninth  century, 
they  had  precedence  at  table  next  to  the  king 
himself,  every  individual  of  the  order  according 
to  his  dignity.  The  poems  of  these  ancient  bards 
are  said  to  have  had  the  same  wonderful  influence 
on  the  minds  and  passions  of  the  hearers,  as  those 
of  the  Caledonian  bards.  Like  the  poems  of  other 
nations  in  the  hunting  or  early  stages,  they  incul- 
cated morality  as  well  as  heroism ;  and  the  sister-art 
music  lent  her  aid,  to  give  them  the  most  powerful 
effect.  Legends  of  the  fascinating  powers  of  music 
are  related  by  the  historians  of  those  times,  and 
similar  effects  are  ascribed  to  its  magical  charms  on 
the  harp,  accompanied  with  the  song,  as  to  the  lyres 
of  Orpheus,  Arion,  and  Amphion.  The  compositions 
of  the  Caledonian  bards,  as  well  as  of  the  Scandina- 
vian scalds,  are  full  of  similies  drawn  from  objects  of 
nature,  and  interspersed  with  metaphors  exceedingly 
bold  and  sublime.  Their  language  and  expressions 
were  nervous,  glowing,  and  animated ;  the  compo- 
sition also  dazzled  the  imagination,  with  an  endless 
variety  in  the  kind  and  measure  of  their  verses. 
Their  music  suited  the  song ;  and  the  last  in  all  its 
inflections  was  congenial  with  the  passions  meant  to 
be  excited.  Whether  with  a  view  to  have  the  effect 
of  the  "  spirit-stirring  drum,"  the  warlike  sound  of 
the  bagpipe,  or  the  plaintive  and  moving  strains  of 
the  lute ;  all  were  combined  to  produce  the  desired 
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effect,  when  the  harp  was  strung,  and  its  sound  with 
the  song  arose  in  the  hall,  amidst  the  feast  of  shells. 
Ossian  often  mentions,  that  the  halls  of  Fingal  and 
his  warriors  rung  with  the  united  melody  of  the 
voices  of  "  a  hundred  bards,  who  had  strung  the 
harp." — "  Bid  the  harp  to  be  strung,"  says  Fingal  to 
Morne,  *'  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  to  arise,  that 
those  who  fall  may  rejoice  in  their  fame." 

The  ingenious  author  of  Gaelic  Antiquities*  tells 
us,  that  the  ancient  Caledonians  were  a  nation  of 
musicians.  "  The  art  was  not  at  all  peculiar  to  the 
bards,  although  they  were  the  chief  masters  of  it. 
Every  hero,  every  virgin  could  touch  the  harp  and 
melt  the  soul.  This  universality  of  the  art  was  pro- 
bably owing,  in  some  measure,  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  instrument.  In  the  ancient  states  of  Greece,  the 
harp,  consisting  of  only  four  strings,  was  of  so  simple 
a  construction,  that  warriors,  women,  and  even  chil- 
dren, engaged  in  other  pursuits  and  avocations,  could 
play  upon  it.  In  Egypt  the  case  was  the  same,  in- 
somuch that  even  the  Israelitish  women,  notwith- 
standing the  severity  of  their  bondage,  could  all 
play  on  instruments  of  music.  The  Caledonian,  or 
British  harp,  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  in  its 
construction  equally  simple,  and  in  its  effects  equally 
powerful.  In  the  vicissitudes  of  all  human  affairs, 
not  only  the  ancient  harp,  but  even  the  ancient 
science  of  music,  has  been  in  a  great  measure  lost, 
and  supplied  only  by  what  is  made  up  of  certain 

*  Dr.  Smith's  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems, 

p.  lor. 

F 
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notes  that  fell  ijito  the  fancy  of  a  poor  friar  in  chant- 
ing his  rnatins."* 

The  old  Caledonian  airs,  when  divested  of  their 
modern  deteriorations  and  unnatural  variations,  are 
peculiarly  distinguished  for  their  melodious,  tender, 
and  moving  strains,  which  touch  the  heart,  and  most 
sensihly  atfect  the  imagination.  No  wonder  then 
that  every  repetition  should  awaken,  in  the  minds  of 
the  people,  a  love  and  affection  for  their  parent  soil, 
and  a  fond  remembrance  of  the  companions  and 
friends  of  their  youth.  This  fondness  for  native 
music  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Scottish  Highlanders. 
We  find  that,  in  many  other  mountainous  countries, 
a  similar  passion  pervades  the  inhabitants.  The  Irish, 
Welsh,  Swiss,  the  Corsicans,'}'  and  Calabrese,  all  have 
national  airs  peculiar  to  themselves,  combining  ro- 
mantic sweetness  with  pathetic  simplicity.  We  often 
see  the  Highlanders  affected  by  hearing  sung  or 
played  such  airs  as  "  Cha  pill  me  tuille,  &c."  The  Irish 
by  the  airs  CumJi  leinn,  Aihin  a  ruin,  &c.  and  the 
Swiss  by  the  air  called  Ranz  de  Vache.  Those  national 
songs  have  been  cherished  and  preserved,  with  the 
same  fond  care  as  their  ancient  language ;  together 
with  many  of  their  ancient  customs,  pastimes,  and 
institutions. J 

*  Temple's  Miscellany,  Vol.  II. 

t  The  Corsic.ins  resemble  the  Scottish  Highlanders  of  this  day  in 
many  of  their  uianneis  aiul  customs,  so  much  indeed  that  the  writer 
could  not  help  being  tV)roibly  stiuck  with  their  similarity,  when  in  Corsica 
after  the  island  had  become,  for  a  short  period,  annexed  to  the  crown 
of  Great  Britain. 

J  "  Ask  a  Scotch  Highlander  if  he  would  exchange  his  lot  with  the 
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It  was  the  duty  of  the  ancient  bards  to  celebrate 
heroic  actions,  and  to  adorn  their  songs  with  all  the 
charms  of  music ;  so  as  to  excite  in  their  hearers  a 
love  of  virtue,  and  an  ardent  desire  to  have  their 
names  renowned  for  deeds  of  valour,  and  their  fame 
transmitted  to  posterity.  "  Your  fame,"  says  Ossian, 
'*  shall  remain  in  my  song,  when  these  mouldering 
stones  shall  fail."*  Ossian,  indeed,  in  several  places, 
makes  music  or  song  a  part  of  the  happiness  of  a 
future  state. f  One  of  the  principal  tenets,  inculcated 
by  the  Druids,  was  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  in 
order  to  inspire  the  warriors  with  courage  in  battle. 
Their  paradise  was  called  Flath-innis,  which  signifies 

first  potentate  of  the  earth.  When  far  removed  from  his  beloved  moun- 
tains, he  carries  with  him  the  recollection  of  them  wherever  he  goes ; 
he  sighs  for  his  rocks,  his  torrents,  and  his  clouds.  He  longs  to  eat 
again  his  bariey-bread,  to  drink  goats'  milk,  and  to  sing  in  the  valley  the 
ballads  which  were  sung  also  by  his  forefathers.  He  pines  if  prevented 
from  returning  to  his  native  ciime.  It  is  a  mountain  plant  which  must 
be  rooted  among  rocks ;  it  cannot  thrive  unless  it  be  battered  by 
the  winds  and  by  the  rain;  in  the  soil,  the  shelter,  and  the  sun-shine 
of  the  plain  it  soon  droops  and  dies.  With  what  jo}'  will  he  again  fly 
to  his  roof  of  furze !  With  what  delight  will  he  visit  all  the  sacred  relics 
of  his  indigence  !  See  Shoberl's  Translation  from  the  French  of  Aug. 
Chateaubriand. 

•  Exegi  monumentura  asre  perennius.     Horace. 
\  Taibhse  na  thuit  anns  a'  bhlar 

Ag  aomadh  gun  dan  o  'n  sianaibh. 

Eireadth  o  Chathmore  na  clarsaich 

Chuireas  dearsa  air  s4ir  sa'  ghaoith. 

Tiglmora,  Vol.  HI.  p.  60. 
"  The  ghosts  of  those  who  fell  in  battle  bend  forward  from  their 
clouds  to  the  song.     Bid,  O  Cathmore  !   the  harp  to  rise,  to  retiect  a 
beam  of  light  on  the  brave  who  ride  on  their  wandering  blasts." 
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the  island  of  the  brave  or  virtuous,  and  is  still  used 
in  the  Gaelic  to  denote  Heaven.*  "  On  the  rising 
hill  are  the  halls  of  the  departed — the  high  roofed 
dwellings  of  the  heroes  of  old."  So  great  was  the 
predilection  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  both  to  music  and  song,  that  the  first 
Christian  missionaries  judiciously  called  the  song 
and  harp  to  their  aid,  when  they  undertook  to  con- 
vert the  people. — The  fame  of  the  musical  talents  of 
St.  Patrick  and  St.  Columba  stands  high  in  their  bio- 
graphical annals. 

The  bards  joined  to  the  precepts  which  they  recited 
or  sung,  the  most  heroic  example ;  by  accompany- 
ing the  warriors  to  the  held  of  battle,  animating 
them  in  the  hour  of  danger,  and  kindling  their  souls 
into  a  flame  with  the  song  called  Prosnacha-Catha, 
or  the  incitement  to  war.  It  was  the  custom  even 
to  raise  the  war-song  in  the  midst  of  battle,  to  en- 
courage the  yielding  heroes.  Fingal,  on  finding 
Morne's  son  nearly  subdued  by  Swaran,  says,  "Go, 
UUin,  go,  my  aged  bard,  remind  the  mighty  Gaul  of 
war — Remind  him  of  his  fathers — Support  the  yield- 

Ar  caoimh  mar  sholuis  a  chaochail, 

Sna  speura  faoin  os  ar  cionn 

Cha  bhi  ni  's  mo  ;  ach  taomadh 

Le  ceol  aobhach  an  aiteal  tharuinn.     Losga  Taura. 

"  Our  friends  no  more  shall  be  like  stars  that  forsake  their  blue 
place,  and  leave  their  companions  mournful.  No :  they  will  always 
attend  us  in  the  joy  of  our  course ;  they  will  pour  their  light  and 
their  glad  song  around  us." — The  Fall  of  Tura,  in  Smith's  Gaelic 
Ant. 

*  Smith's  Hist,  of  the  Druids,  p.  19. 
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ing  fight  with  song;  for  the  song  enHvens  war."* 
Thus  did  the  bards  of  old,  as  well  as  those  of  later 
times,  inspire  the  warriors  with  a  love  of  fame  and 
contempt  of  death,  f  We  find  in  Tacitus,  that  a  simi- 
lar custom  prevailed  among  the  Germans ;  %  and  in 
the  poems  of  Tyrtceus,  there  are  specimens  of  the 
rapid  measure  which  instigated  the  Lacedemonians 
to  battle,  and  "  fired  their  souls  to  deeds  of  fame."§ 
The  old  Persian  magi  are  said  to  have  followed  the 
same  course;  and  Homer  alludes  to  a  similar  custom 

*  Fingal,  B.  IV.  See  the  war-song  oiUllin  (original),  Vol.  I.  p. 
166.  V.  299 — 310 ;  and  the  short  and  rapid  measure  of  its  composition, 
which  is  suited  to  the  passions  meant  to  be  excited. 

t  "  Snior  sheas  feara  Lochlan  gu  faoin, 

Nuair  dh'  eirich  gaoir  nam  bard." 

"  Nor  stood  the  sons  of  Lochlin  harmless  in  their  place,  when  th« 
fury  of  the  battle  arose,  and  the  strife  was  kindled  by  the  songs  of  the 
bards."     Cathula,  in  Smith's  Gaelic  Ant. 

I  Tacit,  de  Mor.  Germ.  C.  3. 

§  The  ancient  Lacedemonian  bard  Tyrtaeus  flourished  anno  680 
before  Christ,  and  composed  five  books  of"  war  verses,"  some  frag- 
ments of  which  still  remain,  and  have  been  published  with  the  poems  of 
the  minor  Greek  classics.  Those  fragments,  with  the  elegies  and  other 
pieces,  were  first  published  in  Greek,  with  a  Latin  version,  at  Antwerp, 
in  1568,  and  this  edition  is  extremely  scarce.  Tyrt^eus,  like  Ossiaii, 
by  his  valour  and  the  animating  powers  of  his  song,  raised  his  name  to 
the  rank  of  the  greatest  heroes  as  well  as  of  the  noblest  poets.  The 
Lacedemonians  having  blockaded  Messene,  a  revolted  city  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, they  applied  to  the  Athenians  for  a  general.  Tyrtaeus  (a  native 
of  Athens)  was  sent  to  them,  and  although  the  Lacedemonians  had  dcr 
spaired  of  success,  yet,  by  his  animating  example,  and  the  captivating 
power  of  his  war-song?,  a  complete  victory  was  gained.  Hence  our 
English  poet : 

When  by  impulse  from  heaven  Tyrtaeus  sang, 
In  drooping  soldiers  a  new  courage  sprang. 
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ill  the  Trojan  war.*  The  American  tribes  of  Indians 
have  also  their  zvar  shouts,  when  about  to  engage  an 
enemy. 

Our  historian  Rohertso7i,  in  his  proofs  and  illustra- 
tions to  the  View  of  the  State  of  Europe,!  states  a 
circumstance  related  by  Priscus,  in  his  history  of  the 
Embassy  to  Attila,  King  of  the  Huns,  which  gives  a 
striking  view  of  the  enthusiastic  passion  for  war 
which  prevailed  among  the  barbarous  nations.  When 
the  entertainment,  to  which  that  fierce  conqueror 
admitted  the  Roman  ambassadors,  was  ended,  two 
Scythians  advanced  towards  Attila,  and  recited  a 
poem,  in  which  they  celebrated  his  victories  and 
military  virtues.  All  the  Huns  fixed  their  eyes  with 
attention  on  the  bards.  Some  seemed  to  be  delighted 
Avith  the  verses;  others,  remembering  their  own 
battles  and  exploits,  exulted  with  joy  ;  while  such 
as  were  become  feeble  through  age,  burst  out  into 
tears,  bewailing  the  decay  of  their  vigour,  and  the 
state  of  inactivity  in  which  they  were  now  obliged 
to  remain.J 

The  venerated  office  of  the  bards  was  continued 
in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  the  Western 


Reviving  Sparta  now  the  fight  maintain'd, 
And  what  two  generals  lost  a  poet  gain'd.     Roscommon, 
There  is  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  characters  of  the  Lace- 
demonian and  Celtic  bards.   They  were  warriors,  poets,  and  musicians. 
*    ■    ■■.  Through  the  Grecian  throng 

With  horror  sounds  the  loud  Orthean  song.     Iliad  XI.  13. 
t  Hist.  Charles  V.  Vol.  I.  Note  III.  C. 

X  Excerpta  ex  Historia  Prisci  Rhetoris  ap.  Byzant.  Hist.  Script. 
Vol.  I.  p.  45. 
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Isles,  until  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Since  the  extinction  of  their  order,  the  songs 
and  "  tales  of  the  times  of  old"  no  longer  echo  in 
the  hall.  The  harp  remains  unstrung,  and  no  more 
vibrates  to  the  voices  of  the  bards.  The  song  of 
victory  is  no  longer  raised  on  the  return  of  a  trium- 
phant hero:*  nor  are  the  songs  of  the  bards  now 
raised  over  the  tombs  of  the  warriors. f  Tiie  valiant 
deeds  of  other  times  are  no  longer  recited ;  and  the 
venerable  remains  of  the  Celtic  language  have  been 
gradually  on  the  decline,  but  will  now,  it  is  hoped, 
be  preserved  for  ever  ! 
Spenser,  in  his  View  of  the  State  of  Ireland,  J  tells 

*  It  was  usual  for  the  chiefs,  returning  from  successful  expeditions, 
to  send  their  bards  singing  before  them,  and,  on  their  arrival  at  home, 
they  were  accompanied  in  the  song  of  victory  by  other  bards. 
"  Duisg  solas  an  taila  nan  stuadh ; 

Thill  righ  nam  buadh  le  'sluagh  gu  'thir. 
Tha  chomstri  Charuinn  fada  uainn, 
Mar  fhuaim  nach  cluinnear  ni  's  mo  : 
Togadh  baird  a  'chiuil  an  duain  ; 
Thill  gaisgeach  nam  buadh  le  chliu." 

Carraig-fhura,  Vol.  I.  p.  g6. 
*'  Let  the  beam  spread  in  the  hall,  the  King  of  Shells  is  returned  !  The 
strife  of  Carun  is  past,  like  sounds  that  are  heard  no  more.     Rdibe  the 
song,  O  bards !    The  king  is  returned  with  his  fame."     Macpherson's 
Translation. 

t  The  funeral  songs,  or  elegies,  in  Ossian's  time,  closed  every  stanza 
with  some  remarkable  epithet  or  simile  in  prai.se  of  the  iiero.  "  Thou 
wert  mighty  in  battle — thy  strength  was  like  the  strength  of  a  stream — 
thy  speed  like  the  eagle's  wing — thy  path  in  battle  whs  teiribie:  the 
steps  of  death  were  behnid  thy  sword.     Death  of  CuthuUin. 

I  Spenser's  Works,  Vol.  VI.  (I2mo.  edition)  p.  121.  His  View  of  th« 
State  of  Ireland  was  written  between  the  years  1580  and  158^. 
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US,  that  in  his  time  there  was  amongst  the  Irish,  a 
certain  kind  of  people  called  bards,  whose  profes- 
sion was  to  set  forth  the  praises  or  demerits  of  men 
in  their  poems  or  rhythmes,  and  who  were  held  in 
such  high  repute  and  estimation  among  the  Irish, 
that  none  dared  displease  them,  from  a  dread  of  their 
reproaches,  and  of  being  made  infamous  in  the 
mouths  of  all  men ;  for  their  verses  were  received 
with  general  applause,  and  sung  at  all  feasts  and 
meetings  by  certain  other  persons  whose  function 
it  was. 

Although  there  appear  an  evident  debasement  in 
the  character  of  the  bards  of  modern  times,  when 
compared  with  those  of  "  other  years,"  we  ought  not 
on  that  account,  to  withhold  giving  due  faith  to  the 
traditional  history,  which  Ossian  and  his  contempo- 
rary bards  have  transmitted  to  us,  respecting  Fingal 
and  his  warriors.  It  has  been  shewn,  that  the  me- 
mory, when  duly  cultivated,  is  capable  of  the  most 
extraordinary  degree  of  retention;  and  that  in  re- 
mote ages,  and  in  countries  where  the  art  of  writing 
was  not  unknown,  the  most  sublime  moral  truths,  and 
the  recital  of  the  most  heroic  achievements,  were 
entrusted  wholly  to  memory,  in  preference  to  writ- 
ten records.  That  history  so  transmitted  through  a 
series  of  ages  can,  in  all  things,  be  equally  correct  as 
the  historical  productions  of  this  day,  would  be  too 
much  to  affirm ;  but  the  moral  precepts  may  be 
allowed  to  be  authentic,  and  the  leading  histori- 
cal features  are  not  to  be  denied.  Why  then  make 
an  exception?  Why  refuse  credit  to  oral  tradition, 
when  applied  to  the  history  and  transactions  of  the 
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scattered  remnants  of  the  Celtic  nations,  driven  to 
the  remote  and  mountainous  regions  of  Caledonia, 
"  a  people  untouched  by  the  Roman  or  Saxon  inva- 
sions of  the  south,  and  by  those  of  the  Danes  on  the 
east  and  west  skirts  of  their  country :  the  unmLved 
remains  of  that  Celtic  empire,  which  once  stretched  from 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  Archa?igel.'"* 

When  the  military  discipline  of  the  Romans  had 
prevailed,  and  driven  the  ancient  Albions  to  preserve 
their  independence  among  the  bleak  mountains  of 
Caledonia,  they  carried  with  them  and  fondly  che- 
rished the  arts,  language,  customs,  and  manners  of 
their  forefathers,  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  every 
thing  Roman.  The  south  of  Britain  soon  afterwards 
became  the  prey  of  the  Saxons,  who  conquered  and 
desolated  the  country.  The  Saxons,  in  their  turn, 
gave  way  to  the  Danes ;  and  the  Norman  invaders 
completed  the  subjection  of  that  part  of  Britain. 
While  desolation  was  thus  laying  waste  the  south,  as 
well  as  the  east  and  the  west,  feuds  and  conflicts 
among  the  Highland  clans  (confined  to  their  fast- 
nesses in  the  mountains  of  Caledonia)  sprung  up  with 
the  feudal  system,  and  usurped  the  dignified  inde- 
pendence, the  refined  manners,  and  elevated  senti- 
ments, which  had  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Fingal. 

The  history  of  those  domestic  feuds,  which  dis- 
grace the  Celtic  race,  and  the  descendants  of  Fingal 
and  his  warriors,  during  a  period  of  nearly  seven  cen- 
turies, namely,  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
to  the  latter  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  exhi- 
bits to  the  cultivated  mind  a  melancholy  picture  of 
•  Dalryraple's  Memoirs  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
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the  savage  fierceness  and  degenerated  state  of  the 
Scottish  Higlarders  :*  and  thts,  while  it  indisputably 
proves  that  Ossian's  poems  cannot  be  a  production 
of  tlie  fifteenth  century,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  a  belief  in  their  authenticity ; 
because  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  an  ancestor  of 
such  a  people  can  have  been  the  author  of  the  noble 
and  manly  sentiments  with  which  those  poems  are 
replete. 

After  these  unhappy  times,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  civilization  began  again  to 
dawn  on  the  Highlanders,  "like  the  returning  beam 
that  was  set;"  and  they  appeared  gradually  to  emerge 
from  that  state  of  worse  than  Gothic  barbarism, 
which  had  succeeded  the  refined  age  of  Fingal.  A 
mortal  blow  was  fortunately  given  to  the  feudal 
system,  which  had  so  long  prevailed,  by  an  act  of 
the  British  legislature,  passed  in  1748,  abolishing  for 
ever  hereditary  jurisdiction  in  Scotland. 

The  manners  of  the  Highlanders  have  within  half 
a  century  undergone  a  wonderful  change ;  and  al- 
though we  have  to  regret  the  decline  of  the  ancient 
language,  in  which  Fingal  spoke  and  Ossian  sung, 
yet  in  a  political  point  of  view,  this  is  much  more 
than  compensated  by  the  rapid  strides  which  have 
been  made,  and  are  daily  making,  in  the  civilization 
of  the  Highlanders,  and  the  consequent  improvement 
of  their  country. 

*  Hist,  of  the  Fedds  and  Conflicts,  published  from  a  manuscript  in 
the  reign  of  James  VI.  by  Foules  of  Glasgow,  IjGi. 
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II.  OF  THE  ANCIENT  NAME  AND  INHABITANTS  OF 
BRITAIN,  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LETTERS  AMONG  THE 
CALEDONIANS. 

\yRiTERS  have  differed  in  their  definitions  of  the 
word  Jlbin,  or  Albion,  the  ancient  name  of  the  island 
of  Great  Britain.  Dr.  John  MacpJierson,  late  mi- 
nister of  Slate  in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  father  of  Sir  John 
Macpherson,  Bart,  in  his  Critical  Dissertation  on  the 
origin  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  has  given  the 
most  rational  and  decided  opinion  upon  it.*  His 
words  are,  "  The  indigenal  name  of  the  Caledonians 
is  the  only  one  hitherto  known  among  their  genuine 
descendants,  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland.  They 
call  themselves  Albanich  to  this  day.  All  the  illite- 
rate Highlanders  are  as  perfect  strangers  to  the 
national  name  of  Scot,  as  they  are  to  that  of  Parthian 
or  Arabian.  If  a  common  Highlander  is  asked  of 
what  country  he  is,  he  immediately  answers  that  he 
is  an  Albanach  or  Gael.  It  is  unnecessary  to  produce 
authorities  to  shew,  that  the  island,  which  now  goes 
under  the  name  of  Britain,  was  in  early  ages  called 
Albion.  To  search  for  a  Hebrew  or  Phoenician  etymon 
of  Albion  has  been  the  folly  of  some  learned  writers. 
In  vain  have  some  attempted  to  derive  it  from 
the  white  cliffs  near  Dover,  or  from  a  Greek  word 
which  signifies  a  certain  species  of  grain,  or  from  a 
gigantic  son  of  Neptune.  In  the  Celtic  language,  of 
which  so  many  different  dialects  were  diffused  over 

*  Dr.  Macpherson's  Critical  Dissertation,  p.  1 15.    See  also  La  Mar- 
tiniere's  Diet.  Geog.  tit.  Albion. 
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all  the  European  nations  of  the  west  and  north,  and, 
let  me  add,  the  Scythians  of  Asia,  the  vocable  alp, 
or  alba,  signifies  high.  Of  the  Alpes  Grajas,  Alpes 
Paeninas,  or  Penninae,  and  the  Alpes  Bastarnicae,  every 
man  of  letters  has  read.  In  the  ancient  language  of 
Scotland  alp  signifies  invariably  an  em'mence.  The 
Albani  near  the  Caspian  sea,  the  Albani  of  Macedon, 
the  Albani  of  Italy,  and  the  Albanich  of  Britain,  had 
all  the  same  right  to  a  name  founded  on  the  same 
characteristical  reason,  the  height  or  roughness  of 
their  respective  countries.  The  same  thing  may  be 
said  of  the  Gaulish  Albici  near  Massilia." 

It  is  well  known,  to  those  even  but  indifferently 
conversant  in  the  Gaelic  language,  that  most  of 
the  words  are  peculiarly  energetic,  and  expressive 
of  some  property  or  quality  of  their  object,  more 
especially  of  the  external  appearance  of  countries, 
mountains,  rivers,  &c.  Albin,  oy  Alp'm,  which  in  that 
language  signifies  high  or  mountainous  country,  is  the 
ancient  name  of  our  island,  Britain ;  and  the  word 
is  compounded  of  Alb,  or  Alp,  high,  and  in,  land. 
That  the  Celts  of  Gaul  were  the  progenitors  of  the 
first  inhabitants  of  Britain  has  an  air  of  probability, 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  two  countries,  and  the  tes- 
timony of  several  ancient  writers.  But  Julius  Ccesar 
thinks,  that  the  inmost  inhabitants  were  indigenous; 
because,  after  diligent  inquiry,  he  could  discover 
nothing  of  their  first  coming  hither,  neither  had 
they  any  monuments  of  learning  whence  he  could 
receive  information.  Although  a  veil  of  obscurity 
be  thus  thrown  over  the  aborigines  of  this  island,  and 
the  remote  period  when  the  first  migration  of  the 
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Celts  of  Gaul  is  supposed  to  have  happened ;  yet 
there  are  more  than  conjectural  arguments  to  prove, 
that  the  appellation  of  Albins,  or  Albions,  given  to 
the  natives,  was  of  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  is 
derived  from  the  Celtic  root  Alpin,  ov  Albin;  and,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Macpherson  and  La  Martiniere,  the 
term  is  now  retained  and  pronounced  in  the  Gaelic 
language  Albanich,  signifying  natives  of  the  High 
lands.  The  appellation  of  Albion  appears  to  have 
been  given  to  Britain  by  Strabo,  and  other  Greek 
as  well  as  Roman  writers ;  *  but  Buchanan  men- 
tions, that  several  Greek  and  Latin  authors  called 
the  whole  island  Britannia^  and  all  its  inhabitants 
Britons,  without  making  any  distinction.  Strabo  has 
remarked  (lib.  iv.),  that  no  one  can  doubt  that  the 
name  o^  Albion,  which  is  given  to  Britain,  comes  from 
the  same  source  as  that  indiscriminately  given  to 
the  Alps,  namely,  Alpia,  and  Albia.  Martiniere,  in  his 
Geographical  Dictionary  (before  referred  to),  under 
the  article  Celts,  tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Strabo, 
that  the  word  Alps  is  of  Celtic  origin,  borrowed  by 
the  Romans  and  G recks. f    Stephanus  of  Byzantium, 

•  Pliny  says,  in  speaking  of  our  island, «  Albion  ipsi  nomen  fuit,  cum 
Britannia  vocarentur  omnes  insulae.     Lib.  IV.  c.  l6. 

t  "  J'ai  remarque,  au  mot  Alpes,  que,  de  I'aveu  merae  de  Strabon, 
c'etoit  un  mot  Celtique  eraprunte  par  les  Latins  et  par  les  Grecs."  Dic- 
tionnaire  Geographique  par  Bruzen  La  Martiniere. 

Innes  has  given  in  his  Critical  Essay,  two  ancient  fragments  of  Scot- 
tish history,  which  throw  some  light  on  the  extensive  boundaries  of 
Fingal's  kingdom.  "  Fergus  the  son  of  Ere  reigned  over  Albany  from 
Drumalbin  to  the  sea  of  Ireland  and  Innsegall  (or  Hebrides)."  Lhuyd, 
in  his  Archzelogia  Britannica,  when  giving  a  catalogue  of  Irish  manu- 
ccripts  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  mentions  one  called  the  Book  of 
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who  lived  in  the  fifth  century,  describes  our  island 
thus  :  Albion  insula  est  hodie  Britannia  dicta  ah  albis 
rupibus,  quas  mare  abluit. 

When  or  how  our  island  received  the  general  ap- 
pellation of  Britannia,  is  not  precisely  ascertained. 
It  is  however  well  known,  from  the  concurrent  tes- 
timony of  historians,  that  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
■\vho  were  considered  by  Cassar  as  the  inmost,  or 
most  remote  from  the  southern  parts,  or  those  who 
were  driven  by  successive  invaders  to  the  strong- 
holds in  the  north  of  the  island,  were  known  and 
distinguished  by  the  ancient  name  of  Alpins,  or  Al- 
bions ;  which  true  Celtic  name  of  Albion,  the  Gael 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland  continued  to  give  to  the 
whole  island  of  Great  Britain:  and  that,  after  the 
Saxons  had  defeated  the  South  Britons,  the  portion 
which  the  former  possessed  of  Britain  was  named  by 
the  ancient  inhabitants,  Sasson,  the  name  England 
goes  by  at  the  present  day  in  the  Gaelic  language: 
hence  is  derived  in  Gaelic  the  compound  Sassonick, 
signifying  Englishmen,  or  perhaps,  more  properly, 
Anglo-Saxom. 

Some  writers  have,  with  more  ingenuity  than  sound 
etymological  reasoning,  conjectured  that,  at  the  pe- 
riod alluded  to,  the  IVelsh,  from  having  nobly  main- 
tained their  independence,  were  distinguished  by 
the  honourable  appellation  of  Ualsh,  signifying,  in 
the  Celtic  language,  nobility.  The  reader  conversant 
in  the  Gaelic  language  may,  on  first  consideration 

Lecane  containing  several  treatises,  histories,  and  genealogies  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland,  among  which  there  is  a  commentary  on  the  antiquity  of 
Albany,  now  called  Scotland,  , 
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of  the  etymon  of  this  appellation,  allow  the  conjec- 
ture to  have  some  weight,     6V//7,  in  Gaelic,  signifies 
illustrious,  or  renow7ied.    Uaisle,  nohility,  gentry,  or 
generosity  ;  from  which  is  derived  Uisleacha,  to  en- 
nohle,    &c.     But  the  Scottish  historian  Buchanan, 
also   Dr.  Macpherson,   and  others,   affirm,  on  more 
solid  grounds,  that  tlie  initial  W  or  U  of  the  Teuto- 
nic language  is  commonly  equivalent  to  the  G  of 
the    British,   Irish,   French,    and   Italian  languages. 
Thus,  the  IVealcs  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  is  pronounced 
by  the  French  Galles,  as  it  is  by  the  Irish  and  ancient 
Scots  Gaulive.   Hence  the  Anglo  Saxons  denominated 
the  Britons  in  tlie  South  IVeales  in  their  own  lan- 
guage, and  Gauli,  in  the  monkish  Latin  of  their  times, 
terms  literally   signifying  strangers,   ox  foreigners : 
and  in  the  German  language,  the  word  IValsch  still 
signifies  strangers.     Gaul,  or  Gauld,  in  the  Gaelic, 
has  the  same  signification  at  this  day  in  the  High- 
lands, and  is  applied  to  lowlanders,  or  strangers.  Thus 
the  compound  ^77i-o'(7w/t/,  in  Gaelic  signifies  a  lowland, 
or  strange  youth.    The  distinction  therefore  between 
Gael  and  Gauld  is  obvious  to  every  Gaelic  scholar. 
The  first  relates  to  the  ancient  language  and  country 
of  the  Albions  ;  and  the  Highlanders  of  Scotland,  in 
speaking  of  their  own  lanjjuage,  call  it  Gaelic- Alba- 
nach,  the  language  of  the  Gael  in  the  Highlands,  in 
contradistinction  to  Gaelic- Eirinavh,  the  language  of 
the  Gael  in  Ireland,  hence  it  may  be  demonstrated, 
that  those  congenial  dialects  may  be  referred  to  the 
same  parent-stock,  but  which  of  them  is  now  the 
least  corrupted,   by  the  exclusion  of  exotic  words, 
or  terms,  must  depend  on  the  internal  evidence  to  be 
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derived  from  their  reciprocal  comparisons  with  the 
original  Celtic  roots.  The  other  term,  Gauld,  or  Gaul^ 
is  indiscriminately  applied  to  strangers,  or  foreigners, 
and  in  particular  to  the  present  division  of  Caledo- 
nia, where  the  Gaelic  language  is  not  spoken,  as 
well  as  to  England  and  Wales.  The  Orkney  and  Shet- 
land isles  are  also  at  this  day  known  in  Gaelic  by  the 
name  of  Linisgaui,  the  islands  of  strangers  ;  having  a 
retrospect  probably  to  the  Norwegians  and  Danes, 
who  had  been  in  possession  of  those  isles  for  some 
centuries. 

It  may  deserve  notice,  that  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  Highlanders  of  Scotland  appropriate  to  them- 
selves, in  the  Gaelic  language,  the  name  of  Gael, 
or  Albions,  the  inhabitants  of  Gaul  distinguished 
themselves  in  their  language  by  the  name  of  Celtce  ; 
which  name  must,  when  used  with  precision,  have 
been  meant  to  describe  the  entire  people,  or  stock, 
of  whom  those  Gauls  constituted  a  part.  An  ancient 
writer,*  in  speaking  of  the  Celts  of  his  own  time, 
observes  that  "  the  custom  of  calling  them  GalatcSy 
or  Gauls,  has  only  prevailed  of  late ;  they  were  for- 
merly named  Celtce,  both  by  themselves  and  by 
others."  Hence  it  appears,  that  the  Gauls  of  the 
Continent,  in  their  own  language,  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  name  of  Celtae,  while  other  nations 
called  them  by  the  name  of  Gauls. 

The  name  of  Britain,  given  to  our  island  by  many 
Greek  and  Latin  authors  after  the  invasion  of  Julius 
Caesar,!  has  also   its  origin  in  the  Celtic  tongue: 

*  Pausan.  Attic,  p.  6.   Ed.  Sylb. 

f  Porphyrius,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Claudian,  and  others. 
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Braif,  signilies  extensive,  and  i?i,  an  island,  or  land, 
jNIr.  Clark,  however,  in  his  Caledonian  Bards  (Note 
p.  64),  gives  a  very  ingenious  definition  of  the  word, 
in  his  translation  from  the  Gaelic  of  the  following 
words  in  the  ancient  poem  of  Morduth  ;  "  The  high 
hills  of  Albion  rose  on  the  top  of  the  waives,'"'  the  ori- 
ginal of  which  stands  "  Dheirich  Albin  air  braith- 
tonn.'".  The  Dh  in  the  first  word  having  the  sound  of 
Fin  English;  and,  in  the  middle  of  the  last  word, 
the  th  being,  according  to  the  genius  of  the  Celtic 
language,  quiescent,  the  sentence  is  pronounced  thus 
— "  Yeirich  Albin  air  braitoin;"  Brai,  signifying  in- 
variably top,  and  toin,  waves.  That  Britain  was  first 
peopled  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Gaul  is  a  rational 
hypothesis  ;  and  accordingly  has  been  adopted  by 
the  most  eminent  historians  :  that,  as  Britain  was 
within  sight  of  Gaul,  the  inhabitants  would  bestow 
on  it  some  name,  before  they  crossed  the  channel,  is 
a  supposition  not  altogether  improbable.  Tiie  Celtic 
language  contains  no  names  that  are  not  significant 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  objects  on  which 
they  are  bestowed.  Ingenuity  could  certainly  sug- 
gest no  term  more  significant  of  the  appearance  of 
Britain  from  France,  viewing  it  over  the  convexity 
which  the  globe  forms  in  the  breadth  of  some  parts 
of  the  chanriel,  than  the  land  on  the  top  oj'  the  waves. 
The  ancient  poems  in  the  iligiilands  are,  at  tiiis  day, 
replete  with  similar  expi-essions,  applied  to  any  land 
viewed  over  a  part  of  the  sea. 

Braid-albln,  from  which  a  Scotch  Earl  takes  his 
title,  in  Gaelic  literally  signifies  top  of  the  high 
lands^  meaniiig  tiie  highest  pari  of  Scotland,  where 

G 
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the  loftic^st  peak,  or  top,  is  called  Drum-albin,  i.  e. 
the  back  of  the  liigli  lands  of  Scotland  ;  and  not  with- 
out cause,  as  described  by  Buchannan,  for  from  that 
back  rivers  run  down  into  both  seas,  some  into  the 
north  or  German  Ocean,  others  into  the  S  W.  or 
Deucaledonian  Sea. 

It  must  after  all,  however,  be  confessed,  that  the 
best  evidence  to  be  obtained  in  the  pursuit  of  in- 
quiries into  the  origin  of  Avords,  in  the  languages  of 
so  remote  a  period,  cannot  be  conclusive ;  because, 
like  all  sublunary  matter,  every  dialect  must  have 
suffered  by  the  ravages  of  time  and  intercourse  of 
the  inhabitants  with  other  nations.  But  it  must  at 
the  same  time  be  allowed,  that  a  people  secluded 
from  strangers,  unsubdued  by  invaders,  isolated  as 
it  were  so  long  from  the  civilized  world,  strangers 
to  commerce  and  arts,  surrounded  by  mountains, 
seas,  lakes,  woods,  and  sterile  heaths,  would  be  less 
liable  than  others  differently  circumstanced  to  have 
their  colloquial  or  written  language,  affected  by 
fluctuations  in  its  roots  or  structure.  These  are  the 
physical  causes,  why  the  Gaelic  language  has  retain- 
ed so  much  of  its  primitive  energy  and  simplicity, 
and  why  its  radicals  tend  in  so  great  a  degree  to 
illustrate  the  terms  and  compound  words  of  the  Ori- 
ental and  other  languages,  and  of  which  several 
examples  shall  be  given  in  the  course  of  the  present 
investigation. 

Independent  of  the  chain  of  internal  evidence 
already  noticed  *  of  the  Gaelic  having  been  a  written 
language,   from   very   remote  periods,    surely  some 

*  See  Note  E  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation. 
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Aveiglit  is  due  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of  ancient 
as  well  as  modern  historians,  and  to  these  the  reader's 
attention  shall  now  be  directed. 

That  the  Gauls  and  Albions,  or  Britons,  were  ori- 
ginally one  people,  and  the  language  of  the  druids 
of  Gaul  and  of  those  of  Britain  was  of  the  same 
parent  or  Celtic  stock,  is  not  to  be  questioned.  We 
have  given  from  Ccesar,  some  account  of  the  educa- 
tion of  tlieir  disciples  by  the  druids  of  Britain.  That 
celebrated  author  further  informs  us,  that  thedruidical 
system  was  believed  to  have  originated  in  Britain, 
and  to  have  been  thence  transferred  into  Gaul;  and 
that  in  his  day,  such  of  the  Gauls  as  wished  to  make 
greater  proficiency,  passed  over  to  study  in  Britain. 
The  stores  of  private  knowledge,  with  which  the 
memories  of  their  students  may  be  said  to  have 
been  loaded,  are  also  mentioned  ;  and  the  reasons 
why  '*  they  do  not  hold  it  lawful  to  commit  those 
subjects  to  writing,  though  in  almost  all  their  other 
public  transactions  and  private  business  they  use  the 
Greek  characters.''*  Caesar  adds,  "  they  are  em- 
ployed in  discussions  on  the  stars  and  their  motion, 
on  the  magnitude  and  subdivisions  of  the  earth,  on 
natural  philosophy,  and  on  the  power  and  domi- 
nion of  the  immortal  gods ;  their  knowledge  in 
which  sciences  they  communicate  to  their  youth,  or 
disciples. "t 

•  Neque  fas  esse  existiniant  ea  Hteris  mandare ;  quum  in  reliquis 
fere  rebus  pxiblicis,  privatisque  rationibus,  Grajcis  Uteris  utantur. 

+  Multa  prajterea  de  sideribus  atque  eoruin  motu,  de  inundi  ac  ter- 
rarum  magnitudine,  de  renwn  naluia,  de  deorum  immortaiium  vi  i.c 
potestale  disputant ;  etjuventuti  transdunt.     Cces.Com.  Lib.  vi.  c.  13. 
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Here  then,  in  as  far  as  Cassar  can  be  relied  upon,  it  is 
fully  established,  that  in  Britain,  during  his  age,  the  art 
of  writing  was  so  generally  known,  as  to  be  used  in 
even  the  common  transactions  of  life  ;  and,  lest  this 
should  surprise  his  reader,  he  shews  to  what  length 
the  knowledge  of  the  druids  of  Britain  had  in  other 
respects  extended. 

That  the  still  more  ancient  druids  had  a  know- 
ledge of  letters,  and  used  symbols  in  writing,  is 
proved  by  the  most  eminent  antiquaries;  and  the 
following  testimony,  as  given  by  Bucher,  carries 
their  knowledge  of  that  art  to  the  remotest  period 
of  history,  viz.  "  that  the  druidical  characters  were 
not  only  considered  elegant  and  similar  to  the  Greek, 
but,  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon  and  Archilochus, 
that  those  characters  which  Cadmus  introduced  into 
Greece  bore  a  greater  resemblance  to  the  Gaulish 
than  to  either  the  Punic  or  Phoenician  letters/'* 
Indeed  Cadmus's  characters  are  ascertained  to  be 
similar  to  the  druidical  and  bardic  letters  of  Celtic 
origin,  by  the  best  of  all  possible  evidence,  a  com- 
parison of  the  several  specimens  exhibited  by  Mon- 
sieur de  Gebelin  in  his  Monde  Primitif,  and  by  Mr. 
Astle  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of  TVriting.  Mr. 
Davies,  in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  f  lately 
published,  observes  "  that  the  similarity  of  the  two 

*  Non  desuiit  (jui  priscos  druidoruin  characteras  et  elegantes  et  Grae- 
cis  similes  fuisse  ciedunt,  Xenophonte  siquidem  et  Archilocho  testi- 
bus,  liierarum  figuras,  ciuas  in  Gra;?iain  e  Phoenicia  Cadiiius  intulit, 
Galaticis  quam  Punicis  sive  Phccniciis  similiores  extitere.  Bucher, 
p.  183. 

t  Celtic  Researches,  p,  243. 
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series  is  a  good  argument  of  their  common  origin; 
but  it  furnishes  no  clue  for  the  discovery  of  their 
first  proprietors.  Did  the  Celtce  borrow  letters  from 
Greece,  or  Greece  from  tlie  Celt«  ?  The  invention 
of  letters,"  Mr.  Davies  adds,  "  is  concealed  in  the 
darkness  of  time ;  I  therefore  think  it  most  reason- 
able to  suppose,  that  both  nations  derived  them 
from  a  common  ancestor."  The  ancient  druidical 
or  bardic  alphabet  had  only  sixteen  powers,  and 
each  letter  conveyed  the  name  of  a  tree  or  plant. 
Mr.  Davies*  has  given  much  luminous  information 
respecting  the  analogy  between  the  system  of  druidi- 
cal symbols,  considered  as  a  method  of  writing,  and 
the  similar  practice  of  other  nations  from  the  re- 
motest periods. 

It  may  therefore  suffice,  in  this  place,  to  have 
touched  upon  the  prominent  points,  which  prove, 
beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt,  that  the  ancient 
druids  of  Britain  and  Gaul  had  a  written  languo-e  of 
the  Celtic  stock  ;  and  to  suppose,  that  the  British 
or  Scottish  bards,  their  disciples  and  successors, 
were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  or  that  the 
science  became  extinct  on  the  destruction  of  the 
druidical  order,  is  just  as  improbable  as  to  conceive 
that  the  art  of  printing  will  now  be  ever  lost.  But 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  the  bards  were  acquainted 
with  writing  is  proved  by  evidence  of  the  most 
irrefragable  nature. 

The  several  monasteries  that  existed  in  Scotland, 
more  especially  in  the  Western  Isles,  at  very  remote 
periods,  such  as  Io?ia  (now  generally  known  by  the 

*  Celtic  Researches,  Se^^t,  8. 
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name  of  Icolmkill),  Oransa,  Ardchatton,  Uist,  Rowclle, 
Mdrose,  &;c.  cultivated  letters  in  the  Celtic  or 
Gaelic  language,  which,  though  now  spoken  par- 
tially in  remote  corners  of  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land,* was  the  vernacular  tongue  of  the  greater  part 
of  Scotland  from  time  immemorial  to  the  eleventh 
or  twelfth  century. 

In  those  monasteries,  not  only  the  Gaelic,  but  the 
Latin  language  Avas  cultivated ;  and  we  have  in- 
stances, to  be  hereafter  noticed,  of  both  Gaelic  and 
Latin  treatises  written  by  the  abbots  and  monks 
at  very  remote  periods,  after  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  into  Ireland  and  the  Isles  of  Scotland. 
This  need  not  surprise  us,  when  we  are  told  on  good 
authority  by  Mr.  Warton,-f  that  "  the  Latin  lan- 
guage was  familiar  to  the  Gauls,  when  conquered  by 
the  Franks,  for  they  were  a  province  of  the  Roman 
Empire  until  the  year  485.  It  was  the  language  of 
their  religious  offices,  their  laws,  and  public  trans- 
actions. The  Franks,  who  conquered  the  Gauls  at 
the  period  just  mentioned,  still  continued  this  usage, 
imagining  there  was  a  superior  dignity  in  the  lan- 
guage of  imperial  Rome,  although  this  incorporation 
of  the  Franks  with  the  Gauls  greatly  corrupted  the 
Latinity  of  the  latter,  and  had  given  it  a  strong 
tincture  of  barbarity  before  the  reign  of  Charle- 
magne." The  monk  Adamnanus,  as  already  observed 
in  note  N.  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation,  Avrote  the 
history  of  St.  Columba,  the  founder  of  lona,  and  the 
lives   of  some  other  monks  of  the  sixth  century, 

•  Bedag  Eccles.  Hist.     Nicolson's  ScoUish  Historical  Library. 
t  VVarton's  liibtory  of  English  Poetry,  dissertation  ii. 
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which  is  said  by  Innes,  in  his  Critical  Essay,  to  have 
been  first  written  in  Gaelic* 

lona  and  all  the  other  monasteries  were  pillaged, 
anno  129^,  by  Edward  L  ;  "  who,"  as  remarked  by 
Hume,  "  gave  orders  to  destroy  the  records,  and  all 
those  monuments  of  antiquity  which  might  preserve 
the  memory  of  the  independence  of  the  kingdom, 
and  refute  the  English  claims  of  superiority."  In 
1304,  the  same  monarch  abrogated  all  the  Scottish 
laws  and  customs,  and  ordered  such  records  or  his- 
tories, as  had  escaped  his  former  search,  to  be  burnt 
or  otherwise  destroyed. 

That  the  monastery  of  lona,  or  Icolmkill,  was, 
until'so  pillaged  and  destroyed,  possessed  of  a  valu- 
able library  of  ancient  and  numerous  MSS.  appears 
from  Boethius,t  who  informs  us,  that  King  Eugene 
VII.  about  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
ordered  all  records  and  books  relative  to  the  history 
of  Scotland  to  be  deposited  at  Icolmkill,  where  he 
caused  the  old  building,  which  contained  the  library, 
(then  much  decayed)  to  be  pulled  down,  and  a  new 
splendid  building  to  be  erected  for  this  sole  use  and 
purpose.  Boethius,  in  the  same  work,  also  mentions, 
that  Fergus  II.  who  assisted  Alaric  the  Goth,  in  the 
sacking  of  Rome,  anno  410,  brought  away,  as  part  of 
the  plunder,  a  chest  of  MSS.  which  he  presented  to 
the  monastery  of  lona; J   and  Mr.  Pemiant,  in  his 

*  An  Account  of  the  Life,  Miracks,  and  Writings  of  St.  Columba 
lias  been  lately  pubhshed  by  an  eminent  Gaelic  scliolar,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Smith  of  CaiiipbtUown,  author  of  Gaelic  Antiquities,  &c. 

t  Boethius,  Hist,  of  Scotland,  lib.  x.  fol.  180. 

J  Boethius,  lib.  vii.     The  author  was  born  at  Dundee,  in  the  shire 
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Tour  through  Scotland,  observes,  that  a  small  par- 
cel of  those  books,  were,  in  the  year  1525,  brought 
to  Aberdeen,  and  great  pains  taken  to  unfold 
them,  but,  through  age  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
parchment,  little  could  be  read  :  from  what,  how- 
ever, the  learned  were  able  to  discover,  one  of  the 
books  appeared,  by  the  style,  to  be  an  unpublished 
book  of  Salhist.  Hence  it  appears  that  learning 
flourished  in  the  monasteries  of  the  Western  Islands 
of  Scotland,  at  a  time  when  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  Europe  was  wrapt  in  the  dark  cloud  of  Gothic 
ignorance  and  barbarism. 

Mr.  Pennant  further  obesrves,  that  the  records  of 
the  island,  all  written  on  parchment,  and  probably 
other  more  antique  and  valuable  remains,  were  de- 
stroyed by  that  worse  than  Gothic  synod,  which, 
at  the  Reformation,  declared  war  against  all  science. 
At  that  period  too,  such  of  the  MSS.  of  lona,  or 
Icolmkill,  as  had  escaped  destruction,  were  in  part 
carried  to  Douay  and  Rome  ;  at  least  the  chartu- 
laries,  and  those  others,  which,  by  the  monks,  were 
esteemed  the  most  valuable.  Of  what  was  carried 
to  Douay,  we  apprehend  that  they  perished  in  the 
French  Revolution ;  but  with  respect  to  those  car- 
ried to  Rome,  it  is  still  possible  that  some  discovery 
may  be  made.* 

of  Angus,  about  I470.  After  having  studied  at  Dundee  and  Aberdeen, 
he  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Paris,  where,  having  particularly  applied 
himself  to  philosophy,  he  became  the  professor.  Through  the  patron- 
age of  Elphinston,  Bishop  of  Aberdeen,  he  was  afterwards  appointed 
a  Principal  of  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
*  The  late  celebrated  Dr.  O'Leary  had  it  in  contemplation  to  write 
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It  is  moreover  said  in  the  Statistical  Account  of 
Kilfmichen  and  Kilviceuen,  parishes  belonging  to 
Mull,  and  the  Island  of  lona  forms  part  of  the  latter 
parish,  that  some  of  tlie  MSS.  alluded  to  were  car- 
ried to  Inverary ;  and  that  one  of  the  Dukes  of 
Montague  found  fragments  of  them  in  the  shops  of 
that  town  used  as  snuff-paper :  and,  to  complete 
the  catastrophe,  the  whole  of  the  then  records  of 
Scotland,  deposited  in  the  Castle  of  Stirling,  fell 
(anno  1651)  into  the  hands  of  General  Monk,  and 
were  by  him  transmitted  to  England.  Why  must  we 
add,  to  the  disgrace  of  the  age  in  which  it  hap- 
pened, that,  to  avoid  trouble  and  expense,  by  much 
the  greater  part  of  those  records  having  been  shipped 
for  Leith,  soon  after  the  Restoration,  were  lost  at 
sea  !  Of  what  still  might  have  remained  with  private 
individuals,  much  must  have  been  lost,  and  materi- 
ally injured  from  the  feuds,  civil  wars,  and  rebellions 
in  Scotland. 

These  are  the  causes  why  so  ^qw  Gaelic  MSS. 
and  historical  works,  in  that  language,  are  now 
extant.  The  records  of  the  other  Celtic  nations 
have  not  been  more  fortunate;  and  a  melancholy 
reflection  must  thence  irresistibly  obtrude  itself  on 
every  enlightened  mind,  when  it  finds  beyond  its 

an  Ancient  History  of  Ireland,  and  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  to  do 
it  effectually,  it  would  be  necessary  for  hira  to  make  researches  on  the 
continent,  and  to  remain  at  Rome  two  or  three  years,  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  ancient  Irish  manuscripts  carried  thither  from  Ire- 
land, as  the  best  documents  for  such  a  history.  There  loo,  it  may  be 
presumed,  the  most  valuable  Gaelic  manuscripts  and  best  documents 
for  an  Ancient  History  of  Scotland  are  to  be  found. 
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reach  nearly  all  the  original  monuments  of  a  people, 
who,  as  hath  been  observed,  once  reigned  over 
Europe.  * 

Turgot  Bishop  of  St.  AndrcAvs,  who  was  preceptor 
to  the  children  of  King  Malcolm  Kenmore,  f  men- 
tions, that  in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century, 
the  Gaelic  was  the  general  language  spoken  in  Scot- 
land; that  it  was  even  the  prevailing  language  at 
court,  and  that  the  clergy  of  those  days  could  speak 
no  other  language.  It  was  about  the  middle,  or  near 
the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  when,  by  the  in- 
troduction of  the  Saxon  dialect  into  Scotland,  we 
may  date  the  decline  of  the  Gaelic,  more  especially 
in  that  part  of  Scotland  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Lowlands,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Highlands.  As 
a  proof,  however,  that  the  Gaelic  tongue  was  preva- 
lent on  public  and  solemn  occasions  in  Scotland, 
subsequent  to  the  period  just  alluded  to,  it  may  be 
proper  to  mention,  that  in  the  year  1249,  when  Alex- 
ander III.  then  hut  eight  years  of  age,  succeeded  his 
father,  there  appeared  at  his  coronation,  as  we  are 


*  La  Martiniere  in  his  Geog.  and  Hist.  Dictionary,  under  the  article 
Celts,  says,  that  "  Ortelius  a  fait  une  carte  de  I'Europe  ancienne  avec 
ce  titre,  EiiropaiJi  sive  Celtkam  reterem  sic  describere  conabar  Abraha- 
mits  Ortelius. 

He  was  of  opinion,  that  the  name  of  Celts  had  been  general  to  all 
the  people  of  Europe.  Cluvier  had  nearly  the  same  idea,  but  more 
liijiited,  for  according  to  him  (Germ.  Antiq,  L.  I.  c.  2.)  "  la  Celtique 
comprenoit  I'lUyrie,  la  Germanic,  la  Gaule,  I'Espagne,  et  les  Isles 
Britanni(iues." 

-}-  Turgot's  Life  of  Malcolm  HI.  of  Scotland  and  St.  Margaret,  writ- 
ten about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  century. 
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told  by  Skinner*  an  old  Highlander,  with  venerable 
gray  hairs,  genteely  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak,  who, 
falling  on  his  knees,  addressed  the  young  king  with 
the  following  salutation  in  the  Gaelic  language : 

Beannaich  a  Dhe  righ  Albainn 
Alastair  Mac  Alastair  Mhic 
Uilliam  Mhic  Eanraic  Mhic 
Dhaibhi  Mhic  Cholium  Mhic 
Dhonnachae,  &c.  &c. 

God  bless  the  King  of  Albion 
Alexander  Son  of  Alexander,  Son  of 
William,  Son  of  Henry,  Son  of 
David,  Son  of  Malcolm,  Son  of 
Duncan,  &c.  &c. 

In  this  blessing,  or  salutation,  Ave  are  told  by  Skinner, 
that  the  venerable  Highlander  traced  back  the  ge- 
nealogy of  the  kings  of  Scotland  up  to  Fergus,  son 
of  Fearchard,  and  throughout  to  the  supposed  foun- 
der of  the  first  Milesian  colony  from  Spain.  It  may 
be  worthy  of  notice,  that  this  happened  thirty-five 
years  prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  records 
by  Edward  the  First  But  we  cannot  discover  that 
this  ancient  custom  was  continued  at  any  subse- 
quent coronation  of  the  kings  of  Scotland,  and  have 
incidentally  adduced  this  historical  fact  to  prove, 
although  the  Gaelic  language  had  in  a  great  measure 
ceased  to  be  the  fashionable  language  spoken  at  the 
court  of  Scotland  since  the  days  of  Malcolni  Kenmore, 

*  Skinner  Eccles.  Hist,  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  p.  301 ,  referring  to  Scoti- 
Chron.  Lib.  X.  c.  20  Jo.  Major,  Lib.  IV.  ell. 
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in  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  that  on 
such  public  occasions  as  a  coronation,  the  ancient 
custom  of  a  salutation  in  Gaelic,  by  the  royal  genea- 
logist, was  not  disused  so  late  as  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  England,  about  the  same 
period,  a  considerable  change  was  effected  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  language  by  the  Norman  conquest. 
William  had  entertained  the  difficult  project  of  to- 
tally abolishing  the  English  language,  and  for  that 
purpose  he  ordered  that  in  all  schools  throughout  the 
kingdom,  the  youth  should  be  instructed  in  the 
French  tongue.  By  the  same  authority,  the  plead- 
ings in  the  supreme  courts  of  judicature  were  in 
French,  The  deeds  were  written  in  the  same  lan- 
guage ;  the  laws  were  composed  in  that  idiom  ;*  no 
other  tongue  was  spoken  at  court ;  it  became  the 
language  of  all  fashionable  company  ;  and  the  Eng- 
glish  themselves,  ashamed  of  their  own  country, 
affected  to  excel  in  that  foreign  dialect. 

At  the  time  William  suppressed  an  insurrection  of 
his  Norman  barons  in  England,  anno  1074,  many  of 
the  fugitive  Normans  are  supposed  to  have  fled  into 
Scotland,  where  they  were  protected  as  well  as  the 
fugitive  English  by  Malcolm  ;  and  thence  we  ma}^ 
account  for  many  Norman  and  English  families  in 
that  country,  f  and  the  many  French  and  English 
words:}:  introduced  into  the  language  of  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland. 

*  French  wiis  used  in  pleadings  and  public  deeds  until  the  reign  of 
Edward  111.  when,  in  1377,  it  was  abolished. 

t  Hume,  Vol  1.  p.  259.  I  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  266. 
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We  learn  from  Rymer,  Vol.  II.  p,  543,  that  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  I.  anno  1291,  the  English  chancel- 
lor, in  his  conference  with  the  Scottish  parliament, 
spoke  in  French;  which  was  the  language  commonly 
made  use  of  hy  all  parties  on  that  occasion.  Some 
of  the  Scotch,  and  almost  all  the  English  harons, 
were  of  French  origin  ;  they  valued  themselves  upon 
it,  and  affected  to  despise  the  manners  and  language 
of  the  island.  The  French  language,  as  then  spoken 
and  written,  would  scarcely  be  understood  by  French- 
men of  this  day. 

There  are  not  wanting  authorities  from  modern 
writers  to  prove,  that  the  Gaelic  was  a  written  lan- 
guage in  Scotland  and  Ireland  at  a  very  remote 
period.  Bishop  Nicohon,  in  his  Historical  Scottish 
Library,  also  Lines,  and  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  bear  ample 
testimony  to  this  fact. 

At  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  Gaelic  being- 
confined  to  a  small  portion  of  Scotland,  and  for  many 
centuries  before  having  ceased  to  be  the  language 
at  court,  it  did  not  participate  in  the  advantages 
which  the  other  languages  of  Europe  derived  from 
the  invention  of  printing.  Ireland  and  Scotland  had 
anciently  such  constant  communication  and  inter- 
course wifli  each  other,  that  the  language  of  both 
countries  was  nearly  or  altogether  the  same;  and 
even  at  the  present  day  iliey  do  not  radically  differ 
in  their  principles,  aithuu^rh  some  innovations  in  the 
orthography  have  been  introduced.  In  Ireland,  the 
people  enioyec'  their  own  laws  and  customs,  until 
the  reigns  of  Ehzabeth  and  James  I  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  that  late  period,  that  the  Gaelic  (or  Irish,  as  the 
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natives  term  it)  ceased  to  be  generally  spoken  by 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry,  which  may  be  said  to 
have  been  at  least  six  hundred  years  after  it  had 
ceased  to  be  spoken  at  the  court  of  Scotland.  The 
Irish,  therefore,  had  more  Gaelic  books  printed  than 
the  Scots,  and,  it  is  believed,  that  there  are  many 
more  ancient  MSS.  extant  in  that  country  than  in 
Scotland.  The  ingenious  Edzcard  Lhuyd,  in  his  Ar- 
ch^ologia  Britannica,  published  in  1707,  gives  an 
ample  list  of  Irish  MSS.  existing  in  Trinity  College, 
Dublin.* 

About  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  art 
of  printing  was  discovered  on  the  Continent,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  England  in  1468,  just  be- 
fore the  commencement  of  the  civil  Avars,  v/hich  for 
some  years  retarded  its  progress.  The  first  book, 
known  to  have  been  printed  in  England,  is  in  the 
public  library  at  Cambridge  ;  it  is  a  small  volume,  of 
forty-one  leaves  quarto,  with  this  title,  E.vpositis 
Sa7icti  leronimi  in  s'lmholum  Apostolorum  ad  Papem  Lau- 
rentium  ;  and,  at  the  end,  ^.r^Z/aV  Expositis,  &c.  Im- 
pressaOxonie  et  finita  Anno  Domini  m.cccc.lxviii. 
XVII  die  Decembris.  In  1488,  twenty  years  after 
this  book  had  been  printed  at  Oxford,  Homer's 
works  were  first  printed,  in  folio,  at  Florence. 

Although  an  English  translation  of  the  Bible  was 
first  completed  by  Tyndal  in  1527,  and  an  Irish  ver- 
sion first  printed  in  1685;  yet  no  Gaelic  translation 
was  published  in  Scotland  till  within  these  t\venty- 
five  years,  in  the  execution  of  which,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stuart,  Minister  of  Luss,  had  a  considerable  share. 

»  See  Notices  of  Gaeli"  "nd  Irish  MSS.  at  the  end. 
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This  translation  has  great  merit,  and  is  considered 
the  standard  of  the  Gaelic  language.  The  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  by  Tyndal  has  tended  to  preserve, 
more  than  any  other  circumstance,  the  purity  of  the 
EngHsh  language;  yet  it  has  since  undergone  some 
trivial  alterations  in  its  orthography.  Many  books, 
formerly  printed  in  the  black  letter,  are  scarcely 
intelligible  to  an  Englishman  of  this  day.  Mr.  Bar- 
rington,*  however,  thinks,  that  it  was  not  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  that  settled  the  English  tongue, 
but  rather  the  statutes,  which  he  apprehends  have 
spoken  in  a  purer  dialect  than  any  other  produc- 
tion. 

The  Count  Algarotti  has  made  a  remark  on  this 
subject,  which,  though  rather  whimsical  in  the  com- 
parison, appears  on  the  whole  to  be  just;  namely, 
that  the  translation  of  the  Bible  is  the  test  and  stan- 
dard of  the  language  in  England,  while  the  standard 
in  Italy  is  the  Decameron  of  the  lively  Boccacio. 

What  is  now  called  the  standard  of  the  Gothic 
language,  is  also  that  venerable  monument,  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Gospels.  The  MS.  which  is  still  pre- 
served, is  called  Codex  Argenteus,  or  Codex  Aureus^ 
from  being  written  in  silver  capital  letters,  with  a 
mixture  of  gold,  and  it  is  now  in  the  library  at 
Upsal,  in  Sweden,  f  A  specimen  of  the  writing  may 
be  seen  in  a  work  published  by  Serenius,  titled  Dic- 
tionarium  Anglo-::5wethico-Latinum.J  This  transla- 
tion   is    generally   attributed    to    l/l/ilas,    otherwise 

*  Barrington  on  the  Statutes. 

t  Ceisu/s,  Bibl.  Upsal  Histi^ria,  p.  86,  ll6'. 

J  Printed  at  Hamburgh,  1734. 
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UlpJiilas,  Bishop  of  the  Gothic  Christians  in  Dacia^ 
Thracia,  and  Ma^sia.  He  tilled  the  episcopal  see 
from  the  year  360  until  about  380,  and  is  said  to 
ha,ve  invented  the  Gothic  letters,  as  well  as  to  have 
translated  all  the  Scriptures  into  that  language.  Mr. 
Astle,  however,  remarks,*  that  the  ancient  Gothic 
alphabet  is  very  similar  to  the  Greek,  and  is  attri- 
buted to  Ulphilas,  Bishop  of  the  Goths,  who  lived 
in  Moesia  about  the  year  370  after  Christ ;  and  that, 
as  he  translated  the  Bible  into  the  Gothic  tongue,, 
that  circumstance  might  have  occasioned  the  tradi- 
tion of  his  having  invented  those  letters;  but  Mr. 
Astle  is  of  opinion,  that  those  characters  were  in  use 
long  before  his  time,  f  There  has  been  recently 
published  in  quarto,  at  Leipsic,  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  in  the  Gothic  language,  by  Ulfilas ;  with 
a  literal  interlined  Latin  translation,  accompanied  by 
a  grammar  and  glossary,  by  B.  F.  C.  Fulda. 

The  history  of  Scotland,  from  the  earhest  period 
to  the  death  of  James  the  First,  in  seventeen  books, 
by  Hector  Boethius,  was  originally  written  in  Latin,^ 
and  the  first  edition  of  it  was  printed  in  folio  at 
Paris  in  1526.  The  next  edition,  with  the  addition 
of  the  eighteenth  book,  and  part  of  the  nineteenth, 
was  printed  in  folio  at  Sausan  in  1574.  Thus  far  the 
author  himself  continued  it,  but  what  follows  was 
the  work  of  J.  Ferrerius,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  who 

*  Jstle,  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  2d  Edit.  p.  58. 

t  There  exists  another  MS.  translation  of  the  Bible  in  the  Gothic 
language,  called  Codex  Carolhius,  discovered  in  1736  in  the  library  of 
Wolfenbuttle,  and  published  in  1762.  This  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten ill  Italy  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century. 
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carried  it  down  to  the  end  of  James  the  Third's 
reign. 

Boethius'  history  M'as  translated  into  the  Scottish 
language  by  John  Ballanden,  Archdeacon  of  Murray, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1550.  11.  Holinshed  published 
it  in  English,  in  his  English  Chronicles,  Vol,  I. 

We  have,  in  the  Notices  of  Books  at  the  end  of 
these  Observations,  given  a  short  account  of  the 
writings  of  Ga\v^in  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld, 
John  Lesly,  Bishop  of  Ross,  and  Sir  David  Lyndsay, 
who  flourished  in  the  sixteenth  century ;  in  this 
place,  therefore,  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon 
them. 

The  translation  into  Gaelic  of  the  forms  of  prayer, 
and  administration  of  the  sacraments,  and  catechism 
of  the  Christian  religion,  as  used  in  the  reformed 
church  of  Scotland,  by  Joh?i  Carswell,  Bishop  of  the 
Isles,  first  printed  at  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1.567, 
is  one  of  the  earliest  books  of  piety  translated 
into  Gaelic,  in  Scotland.  The  Bishop,  in  his  pre- 
face, mentions  the  existence  of  Gaelic  MS.  poems 
of  the  ancient  bards  from  remote  periods,  and 
he  censures  the  preference  given  to  such  worldly 
histories  over  the  godly  books  Mdiich  he  had  pub- 
lished. 

The  pious  Bisliop  expressly  mentions  Gaelic  MSS. 
concerning  warriors  and  champions,  and  Fmgal  the 
son  of  Cu?nhall  with  his  heroes.  But,  as  it  may  be 
gratifying  to  some  readers,  the  following  extract 
is  a  close  translation  from  the  Bishop's  Gaelic, 
as  taken  from  the  preface  to  the  ingenious  Mr. 
Alexander  Campbell's  Tour  through  parts  of  North 
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Britain.*  "But  there  is  a  great  want,"  says  the 
Bishop,  "  with  us,  and  it  is  a  great  weight  upon  us 
the  Gael  of  Scotland  and  Ireland, -f  ahove  the  rest  of 
mankind,  that  our  Gaelic  language  is  not  printed, 
as  are  the  other  languages  and  tongues  of  the  world  : 
and  there  is  a  greater  w^ant  still,  that  of  the  Holy 
Bible  not  being  printed  in  the  Gaelic  language,  as 
it  is  in  the  Latin  and  English,  and  every  other 
tongue :  and  also  it  is  a  want  that  we  have  never 
yet  had  any  account  printed  of  the  antiquities  of 
our  country,  or  of  our  ancestors  amongst  us.  But 
althouo-h  wQ  have  some  accounts  of  the  Gael  of  Scot- 

o 

land  and  Ireland,  in  the  Manuscript  Books  of  Chief 
Bards  a72d Historiographers'^,  and  others,  yet  the  labour 
of  writing  them  over  with  the  hand  is  great;  but 
the  process  of  printing,  be  the  work  how  voluminous 
so  ever,  is  speedily  and  easily  accomplished." 

In  the  preface  to  Kirk's  edition  of  the  Psalms  of 
David,  first  published  in  Gaelic  at  Edinburgh  in 
1684,  mention  is  also  made  of  heroic  ballads  com- 
posed by  the  Scottish  bards  ;  and,  in  reproving  those 
Highlanders,  who  have  a  predilection  for  such  works, 
he  piously  recommends  a  preference  to  be  given  to 
learning  the  sublime  songs  of  the  Psalmist.  The  fol- 
lowing is  the  author's  address  in  Gaelic  to  his  work, 

*  This  work,  published  in  1802,  contains,  as  expressed  in  the  title. 
Remarks  on  Scottish  Landscapes,  and  Observations  on  Rural  CEconomy, 
Natural  History,  Manufactures,  Trade,  and  Commerce ;  with  Anec- 
dotes traditional,  literary,  and  historical.  In  l/t^S,  the  same  author 
published  a  History  of  the  Poetry  of  Scotland,  in  two  volumes  quarto. 

f  "  Gaoidhil  Alban  agas  Eirean." 

I  "  Fileadh  agas  Ollamhan." 
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of  which  the  English  is  given  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Dissertation  : 

*'  Imthigh  a  Dhuilleachan  gu  dan, 

Le  dan  glan  diagha  diiisg  iad  thall, 
Cuir  failte  ar  fonn  fial  nab  fionn 

Ar  gharbh  chriocha  is  Inseabh  Gall." 

In  the  appendix  to  Nicolson's  Scottish  Historical 
Library  (No.  II.),  there  is  a  vocabulary  of  Gaelic 
words  collected  by  Mr.  Kirk,  which  he  arranged 
under  the  following  classes.  1.  Of  heaven.  2.  Of 
the  elements  and  meteors.  3.  Of  stones  and  metals. 
4.  Of  parts  and  adjuncts.  5.  Of  herbs.  6.  Of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  plants.  7.  Of  the  proper  parts 
and  adjuncts  of  animals,  fishes,  and  birds.  8.  Of 
four-footed  beasts.  Q.  Of  kindred  and  affinity.  10. 
Of  homogeneous  parts,  and  heterogeneous  parts. 
11.  Of  God.     12.  Of  created  spirits. 

An  accurate  description  of  the  Western  Isles  of 
Scotland,  by  Mr.  Donald  Monroe,  High  Dean  of  the 
Isles,  who  travelled  through  them  in  1549,  contains 
some  interesting  notices  of  Gaelic  antiquities.  Great 
reliance  is  placed  on  the  veracity  of  this  author, 
and  he  has  been  frequently  quoted  by  the  Scottish 
historian  Buchanan,  and  by  Martin,  in  his  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Western  Isles.  It  appears  that  this  last 
mentioned  book  was  what  first  cvcited  the  curiosity 
of  Doctor  Johnson  to  visit  the  Western  Isles.  Mr. 
Boswell  has  given  a  description  of  some  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  led  the  Doctor,  in  the  year  1773, 
to  undertake  his  tour.  He  has  said  in  his  publication, 
that  "  he  scarcely  remembered  how  the  wish  to  visit 
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the  Hebrides  was  excited."  But,  says  Mr.  Boswell, 
"  he  told  me  in  summer  1763,  that  his  father  put 
Martin's  account  into  his  hands  when  he  was  very 
young,  and  that  he  was  much  pleased  with  it." 

As  the  limits  we  have  prescribed  will  not  admit  of 
our  dwelling  more  in  detail  upon  every  work  which 
has  been  published,  on  Gaelic  antiquities,  or  sub- 
jects connected  with  the  language,  manners,  and 
customs  of  the  Celts,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
brief  notices  of  such  books  at  the  end  of  these 
observations,  as  well  as  to  the  list  of  various  Gaelic 
publications  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies. 


III.  PHILOLOGICAL  INQUIRIES,  AND  THE  AFFINITY 
OF  THE  CELTIC,  OR  GAELIC,  WITH  THE  ORIENTAL 
AND  OTHER  LANGUAGES. 

The  Gaelic  scholar  has,  by  the  publication  of  the 
originals,  now  an  opportunity  of  examining  and 
comparing  the  internal  character  of  Ossian's  poems, 
whether  in  the  bold,  animated,  and  metaphorical 
language,  natural  to  an  early  stage  of  society,  the 
hunting  state;  or  in  the  nervous,  simple,  and  concise 
style  of  the  poet's  composition  :  and  he  will  thereby 
readily  perceive,  that  these  qualities  are  peculiar  to 
him  alone  who  describes  objects  in  nature,  such  as  he 
felt  and  saw  them,  and  celebrates  actions  in  which 
he  and  his  family  bore  a  conspicuous  part.  The 
best  critics  in  the  Gaelic  will  also  be  convinced,  that 
no  translator  could  transfuse  into  another  language. 
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the  characteristic  style  of  Ossian's  original  composi- 
tion; far  less  that  any  modern  author,  great  as  his 
talents  might  be,  could  possibly  invent  or  compose 
poems  similar  in  nature  to  those  ascribed  to  Ossian, 
in  which  the  manners  and  customs  of  a  remote  ifira 
are  so  faithfully  delineated. 

The  singular  affinity,  which  a  number  of  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  Persian  words  bear  to  the  Celtic  or 
Gaelic,  as  spoken  at  this  day,  ought  naturally  to  ex- 
cite the  curiosity  of  the  historian  and  philosopher, 
and  lead  them  to  investigate  the  cause.  If  we  can 
depend  upon  the  affinity  of  languages  as  a  clue  to 
the  historian  in  tracing  the  origin  of  man  and  the 
early  history  of  nations,  it  will  be  found,  that  no 
language,  ancient  or  modern,  contains  more  primi- 
tive roots  than  the  Celtic.  It  is  a  well  known  fact, 
that  the  Gaelic  scholar  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  structure  and  pronunciation  of  the  dead  and 
living  languages  with  singular  facility.  This  may 
probably  arise  from  the  variety  of  Celtic  roots,  or 
radical  words,  which  are  interspersed  in  all  other 
languages,  joined  to  the  simplicity  of  the  structure 
of  the  Gaelic,  and  an  articulation,  which  easily 
adapts  the  organs  to  every  known  language. 

In  acquiring  several  of  the  languages  of  Europe 
by  occasional  visits  to  foreign  countries,  and  in 
studying  the  Persian,  during  a  residence  of  nearly 
three  years  in  India,  the  writer  can  affirm,  that  he 
was  much  assisted  by  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  Gaelic,  his  vernacular  tongue  :  and  it  must  be 
admitted  by  all,  who  have  made  foreign  languages  a 
peculiar  object  of  their  attention,  and  been  stimu- 
lated to  make  researches  into  the  affinity  of  their 
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radicals  with  the  Celtic,  that  perhaps  no  language 
contains  so  many,  certainly  no  one  more,  primitive 
roots  capable  of  illustrating  the  European  and  Orien- 
tal languages,  than  the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic.  It  may  not 
therefore  be  improper  to  notice  in  another  place 
various  words  in  the  Arabic,  Persic,  and  other  lan- 
guages, which  bear  so  great  an  affinity  with  the  Gaelic 
as  to  justify  the  assertion  we  have  made. 

The  writer  is  strongly  impressed  with  an  idea,  that 
researches  of  this  nature  will  tend  to  throw  new 
light  on  the  etymon  and  philosophy  of  language,  and 
lead  to  some  fixed  criterion  whereon  to  decide  the 
question  M'hich,  though  hitherto  a  subject  of  much 
controversy  among  the  learned,  is  still  veiled  in 
obscurity;  namely,  what  was  the  primitive  lan- 
guage ?  Or,  what  known  languge  is  the  nearest  in 
its  radical  substantives,  to  that  which  may  be  consi- 
dered to  have  been  the  primitive  language  ? 

The  solution  of  this  question  will  require  laborious 
and  persevering  research  into  the  analogy  or  affi- 
nity of  languages,  the  origin  and  history  of  man, 
and  the  manners  and  customs  of  different  nations; 
so,  as  by  uniting  and  comparing  these  Mnth  each 
other,  we  may  be  able  to  discover  truths,  and  trace 
causes  from  their  effects. 

Nothing  can  more  forcibly  evince  the  general 
conviction  of  the  utility  and  necesstity  of  such 
researches,  than  the  number  of  learned  men  who 
have,  from  time  to  time,  written  on  the  science 
of  etymology.  In  every  celebrated  academy  in 
Europe  there  are  strong  advocates  for  those  pursuits, 
which  tend  to  dispel  the  mist,  that  overshadows 
ancient  history.    It  unquestionably  requires  so  much 
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investigation  to  perceive  the  connection  of  lan- 
guages, nations,  and  ages  of  great  antiquity,  and  to 
rescue  them  from  the  thick  veil  under  which  their 
history  is  enveloped,  that  hitherto  the  faculties  of 
man  have  been  in  a  manner  unprofitably  employed 
in  the  pursuit.  But,  as  a  celebrated  philologist  ob- 
serves,* "  How  useful  to  ethic  science,  and  indeed 
to  knowledge  in  general,  a  grammatical  disquisition 
into  the  etymology  and  meaning  of  words  was  es- 
teemed by  the  chief  and  ablest  philosophers,  may 
be  seen  by  consulting  Plato,  Xenophon,  Arion,  and 
Epictetus." 

The  language  first  spoken  by  man  may  be  termed 
primitive.  If,  in  examining  the  essential  words  in 
the  living  and  dead  languages,  we  can  discover 
that,  in  all  times  and  every  where,  elementary  \vords 
had  and  have  the  same  sound,  have  preserved  the 
same  meaning,  and  that  such  alterations,  as  they 
have  received  among  different  nations,  are  founded 
on  the  genius  of  the  compounded  languages  spo- 
ken, will  it  not  be  evident,  that  the  primitive  lan- 
guage has  always  existed,  and  that  it  exists  at  this 
day,  although  diffused  among  the  languages  of  dif- 
ferent nations,  and  separated  into  various  dialects  ? 
As  every  modern  language  presents  vestiges  of 
an  ancient  language,  which  seems  to  have  prevail- 
ed universally  in  all  countries,  and  as  each  have 
words  common  to  all  others,  it  may  be  inferred  that 
the  languages  now  spoken  are  all  derived  from  the 
same  parent  stock.     It  may  be  said,  that  the  primi- 

*  Harris's  Hermes,  or  Philosophical  Inquiry  concerning  UniTeisal 
Grammar. 
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tive  language  exists  nowhere  ;  but  still  everywhere 
are  its  fragments  to  be  found.  All  the  Oriental 
tongues  are  perfectly  alike  in  their  roots  to  the 
languages  of  the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia,  not 
excepting  the  Chinese  language.  The  Phenician, 
Syriac,  and  Greek,  are  only  dialects  of  a  general 
language  diffused  formerly  in  Asia  and  Africa.  It 
cannot  be  doubted,  that  the  first  laup-uao'C  was  ex- 
tremely  simple,  and  without  any  compound  terms. 
These  qualities  peculiarly  belong  to  the  Hebrew  and 
Celtic  :  for  the  radical  words  had  never  more  than 
three  letters,  forming  monosyllables,  and  sometimes 
dissyllables;  there  is  indeed  every  appearance  that 
originally  there  were  many  more  monosyllables,  than 
are  now  to  be  found  in  those  languages. 

Were  we  to  separate  all  the  compound  words  and 
derivatives  in  any  language  from  the  general  mass, 
we  would  find  very  few  roots  remaining  composed 
of  monosyllables;  and  those  few  are  be  regarded  as 
the  elements  of  languages,  and  as  the  source  from 
which  all  other  words  are  compounded.  These  ele- 
ments must  have  been  given  to  man  by  nature,  con- 
sequently, in  their  origin  represented  natural  objects, 
and  could  not  represent  artificial  or  moral  objects, 
unless  by  analogy  with  natural  ones ;  because  artifi- 
cial or  moral  objects  cannot  be  described  of  them- 
selves, but  by  relation  or  in  opposition  to  natural  and 
positive  elements.  Thus  the  natural  objects,  man, 
hor^se,  cow,  water,  &c.  would  be  the  first  elementary 
words  of  a  language,  and  the  artificial  objects,  housCy 
ship,  cradle,  stuble,  &c.  would  be  of  our  own  making ; 
and,  by  a  more  refined  operation  of  the  mind  alone, 
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we  have  what  philologers  call  the  moral  qualities,  or 
abstract  substances  o^  goodness,  con'venience,  swiftness, 
whiteness,  &c. 

These  are  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
radical  words,  and  which  every  etymologist  will 
naturally  attend  to  ;  for,  if  we  place  between  the 
radical  words  other  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
and  words  which  only  represent  a  figurative,  or  ne- 
gative sense,  there  will  be  much  difficulty  in  tracing 
the  roots  common  to  all  languages.* 

The  names  of  animals  peculiar  to  a  country,  mate- 
rial elements,  parts  of  the  body,  natural  objects  and 
relations,  strong  affections  of  the  mind,  and  other 
ideas  common  to  the  whole  race  of  man,  are  the 
surest  criterion  for  comparing  the  affinity  of  radical 
words  in  different  languages.  Ancient  languages 
have  their  Avords  less  altered  than  modern,  which 
renders  it  much  easier  to  compare  the  ancient  lan- 
guages together  than  the  modern.  If,  in  analyzing 
the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic  language,  we  abstract  from  it 
all  the  compound  words  of  two  or  three  syllables, 
there  will  remain  very  few  roots,  or  words  of  one 
syllable ;  and  these  few  are  what  ought  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  elements  of  the  language.  The  same 
observation  is  applicable  to  the  Chinese,  Sanscrit, 
and  Arabic  languages;  and,  notwithstanding  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  compound  words  in  the  Chinese  language, 
it  is  rather  singular  to  remark  that  the  roots,  or 
monosyllables,  do  not  exceed  three  hundred  and 
fifty.f    The  Arabic  language  yields  to  none  in  the 

*  Le  Monde  Primitif  par  Monsieur  Gebellin,  Vol.  I. 
t  Barrow's  Travels,  p.  449. 
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number  of  its  words  and  the  precision  of  its  phrases, 
yet  it  bears  not  the  least  resemblance,  either  in  words 
or  in  the  structure  of  them,  to  the  Sanscrit,  the  greater 
parent  of  the  Indian  dialects.  Like  the  Greek,  Per- 
sian, and  German,  the  Sanscrit  delights  in  com- 
pounds, but  in  a  much  higher  degree ;  and  indeed 
to  such  an  excess,  that  words  of  more  than  twenty 
syllables  can  be  produced  :  while  the  Arabic,  on  the 
other  hand,  and  all  its  sister-dialects,  abhor  the  com- 
position of  words,  and  invariably  express  every  com- 
plex idea  by  circumlocution.*  Sir  William  Jones 
tells  us,  t  that  "  the  Sanscrit  language,  whatever  be 
its  antiquity,  is  of  a  wonderful  structure  ;  more  per- 
fect than  the  Greek,  more  copious  than  the  Latin, 
and  more  exquisitely  refined  than  either ;  yet  bear- 
ing to  both  a  stronger  affinity,  both  in  the  roots  of 
verbs  and  in  the  forms  of  grammar,  than  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  ]jroduced  by  accident;  so  strong 
indeed  that  no  philologer  could  examine  them  all 
without  believing  them  to  have  come  from  one  com- 
mon source,  which  perhaps  no  longer  exists.  There 
is  a  similar  reason,  though  not  quite  so  forcible,  for 
supposing  that  both  the  Gothic  and  Celtic,  though 
blended  with  a  very  different  idiom,  had  the  same 

*  Asiatic  Researches,  Vol.  II.  p.  6. 

t  Ibid.  Vol.  I.  p.  423.  The  word  Sa7iscrii  seems  to  be  of  Celtic  ori- 
gin, and  is  compounded  oi  scan,  old,  and  scribkadh,  writing.  The  word 
khan  is  derived  from  the  original  Celtic  word  ccan  or  kean,  head;  and 
it  *'  pervades  Asia  and  Europe  from  the  Ganges  to  the  Garonne." 
Cea7i  is  compounded  of  the  Celtic  root  ce,  globular  or  round,  and  an 
the  mascular  termination  for  small.  Griann,  the  sun,  is  compounded 
of  gii,  heat,  and  anti,  a  circle  or  body  revolving,  from  which  we  have, 
in  Gaelic,  grisach,  hot  burning  embers,  and  other  derivatives. 
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origin  with  the  Scmscrit ;  and  the  old  Persian  might 
be  added  to  the  same  family." 

Mr.  Marsden,  in  his  History  of  Sumatra,  tells  us, 
**  that  one  general  language  prevailed  (however  mu- 
tilated and  changed  in  the  course  of  time)  through- 
out all  the  portion  of  the  world,  from  Madagascar  to 
the  most  distant  discoveries  eastward,  of  which  the 
Malay  is  a  dialect  much  corrupted  or  refined  by  a 
mixture  of  other  tongues.  This  very  extensive  simi- 
larity of  language,  indicates  a  common  origin  of  the 
inhabitants;  but  the  circumstance  and  progress  of 
their  separation  are  wrapped  in  the  darkest  veil  of 
obscurity." 

What  Mr.  Barrow  says  of  the  Chinese  language,  is 
truly  applicable  to  the  living  remnants  of  the  Celtic. 
"  It  has  not  undergone  any  material  alteration  for 
more  than  two  thousand  years,  nor  has  it  ever  bor- 
rowed a  character  or  a  syllable  from  any  other  lan- 
guage which  now  exists.  As  a  proof  of  this,  it  may 
be  mentioned,  that  every  new  article  that  has  found 
its  way  in  China,  since  its  discovery  to  Europeans, 
has  acquired  a  Chinese  name,  and  entirely  sunk  that 
which  is  borne  by  the  nation  who  introduces  it.  The 
proper  names  even  of  countries,  nations,  individuals, 
are  changed,  and  assume  new  ones  in  their  language. 
Thus  Europe  is  called  See  Yang,  the  western  country. 
The  English  are  dignified  by  the  name  oi  Hung  mow^ 
or  red  heads;  and  the  French,  Spanish,  Portuguese, 
and  all  others  who  visit  China,  have  each  a  name  in 
the  language  in  the  country,  wholly  distinct  from  that 
they  bear  in  Europe."  This  inflexibility  in  retaining 
the  words  in  their  own  language,  has  led  Mr.  Barrow 
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to  think,  that  Dr.  Johnson  had  the  Chinese  in  his  mind 
when,  in  the  inimitable  piece  of  fine  writing  which 
prefaces  his  Dictionary,  he  made  this  remark,  "  the 
language  most  likely  to  continue  long  without  alte- 
ration, would  be  that  of  a  nation  raised  a  little,  and 
but  a  little,  above  barbarity,  secluded  from  strangers, 
and  totally  employed  in  procuring  the  conveniencies 
of  life:"  an  observation  which  is  perfectly  descrip- 
tive of  that  remnant  of  the  Celtic  people,  whose  lan- 
guage still  exists  as  a  living  speech,  in  the  moun- 
tainous regions  of  this  island  from  the  Grampian 
hills  to  the  Hebrides,  nearly  in  the  same  purity,  as 
in  the  asra  of  Ossian  ?* 

All  the  living  languages  of  Europe  have  words 
borrowed  from  the  Greek  and  Latin;  but  the  Gaelic^ 
from  the  number  and  richness  of  its  primitive  roots, 
and  the  facility  of  forming  a  number  of  compound 
words,  has  distinct  terms  of  its  own  in  every  art  and 
science,  and  are  so  peculiarly  descriptive  of  the 
sense,  that  an  illiterate  Highlander  of  this  day  easily 
comprehends  their  meaning.  Thus  astronomy  is  in 
Gaelic  Reul-eolas,  from  reul,  star,  and  eolas,  know- 
ledge. The  common  name  for  a  star  reul  (or  ruith' 
nil)  signifies  the  guide  to  direct  the  course.  Reann 
is  the  name  for  a  planet,  compounded  of  Re,  a  star, 
and  antiy  a  circle,  or  revolution.  That  astronomy  had 
been  studied  by  the  druids  and  Celtic  nations,  we 
have  sufficient  proofs;  as  well  as  that  many  hazardous 
voyages  were  performed  by  men,  in  those  days,  with- 
out any  chart,   or  compass,  but  the  stars  to  guide 

*  Dr.  Johnson's  Dictionary  was  published  in  ]755,  and  his  Tour  to 
the  Hebrides  in  1775. 
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them.*  Speur,  in  Gaelic,  is  the  sky,  or  firmament. 
We  have  in  Greek  Spheira,  Latin  Sphcera^  Persian 
Sipehr,  sphere.  The  word  speur  frequently  occurs  in 
Ossian's  poems  ;  "  Talla  nan  speur,''  hall  of  the  skies, 
sometimes  translated  airy  halls  : 

Fosgluihhse  talla  nan  speur, 
Aithriche  Oscair  nan  cruai-bheum  ; 
Open  ye  the  hall  of  the  skies, 
Ye  fathers  of  Toscar  of  hard  blows  ; 

Solstice  is  grianstad,  from  grian,  sun,  and  stad,  stop. 
Zodiac  is  grian-chrios,  from  grian,  sun,  and  chrios, 
belt.  Eclipse  is  ur-dhubha,  from  wr,  new,  or  fresh,  and 
dubha,  darkening.  Automical  is  fein-gluasach,  from 
fein,  self,  and  gluasach,  motion. 

As  no  people  have  technical  terms  in  their  own 
language  for  any  art  or  science,  to  the  practice  of 
which  they  can  be  supposed  to  have  been  ignorant, 
we  may  reasonably  infer  that  all  the  arts  and  sciences, 
in  which  Celtic  terms  are  found,  have  been  practiced 
by  the  ancestors  of  that  people,  long  before  other 
nations  borrowed  or  adopted  in  their  language  such 
technical  expressions  from  the  Greeks  or  Romans. 
Having  given  two  or  three  examples  in  astronomy, 
of  the  indigenous  terms  applicable  to  that  science, 
we  shall  now,  by  way  of  further  illustration  exhibit 
a  few  in  other  sciences.  Geography  is  expressed  in 
Gaelic  by  chghrabha,  compounded  of  ch,  globe,  or 
earth,  and  grabha,  description;  and  from  this  last 
are  the  words  yy[  and  y^xipu  derived.  Anatomy  is  ex- 
pressed by  corpshnasachd,  from  corp,  body,  and  snasachd^ 

*  Cses.  L.  VI.  c.  14.     Smith's  Hist,  of  the  Druids,  c.  4. 
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cutting,  or  dividing;  and  hence  may  be  derived  the 
Latin  corpus  and  English  corpse,  a  dead  body,  which 
alone  is  the  subject  of  anatomy,  and  in  French  the 
word  corps,  body,  is  also  expressive  of  a  regiment, 
as  being  divisible  into  numerous  parts,  or  sections. 
Geometry  is  cl-thomhas,  from  ch,  globe  or  earth,  and 
tomhas,  measuring.  Anemoscope  is  ail-innisnn,  from 
aile,  air,  and  innisan,  teller.  Anemometer  is  aile-mheidh, 
from  aile,  air,  and  meidh,  measure,  scale,  or  balance. 
Mercury  is  airgad-beo,  from  airgad,  silver,  and  beo, 
living.  Amalgamate  is  co-leagha,  from  co  or  comh, 
together,  or  mixture,  and  leagha,  melting,  literally, 
melting  together. 

The  reason  why  the  words  and  structure  of  the 
Celtic  language  appear  so  conspicuous  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  is,  with  much  erudition,  given  in  the 
notes  at  the  end  of  the  Report  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland.*  .  In  this  place,  it  may  not  be 
improper  to  add,  that  in  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  as 
well  as  in  several  other  countries  of  Europe,  there 
are  a  number  of  names  of  cities,  towns,  rivers,  moun- 
tains, capes,  promontories,  &c.  found  in  the  works 
of  ancient  geographers,  and  many  of  them  even  ex- 
tant at  this  day,  all  which  are  evidently  of  Celtic 
origin  ;  and  for  the  propriety  and  aptness  of  the  ety- 
mologies, we  have  only  to  compare  some  of  these 
appellatives  with  the  Celtic  or  Gaelic  radical  words. f 

Though  the  Celts  in  the  most  early  ages  retained 

*  See  App.  to  the  Report,  p.  267  et  seq. 

t  See  the  Al|jliabeticul  Table  of  Words,  of  which  the  etymologies  are 
given  in  Monumens  Cdtiques  par  M.  Cambry,  of  the  Celtic  Academy  at 
Paris. 
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an  uniformity  of  manners,  and  nearly  the  same  lan- 
guage in  all  their  different  settlements,  yet,  in  pro- 
cess of  time,  from  various  accidents,  their  language 
was  altered,  and  they  began  to  be  distinguished  by  new 
and  different  appellations.  By  the  Roman  conquest, 
the  Celts  in  Gaul  gradually  lost  their  original  name, 
and  were,  by  subsequent  conquests,  confounded  with 
the  Franks.  The  Celts,  however,  who  inhabited  Bri- 
tain, or  Albion,  did  not  share  the  same  fate,  especi- 
ally those  of  the  mountainous  regions  of  Caledonia; 
they  were  a  distinct  people,  as  Caesar  tells  us,  from 
those  in  other  parts,  and  have  so  continued,  with 
little  variation  in  their  manners,  customs,  and  lan- 
guage, since  Cgesar's  time. 

The  learned  Pezrou,  author  of  a  small  work  on  the 
antiquity  of  the  Celtic  nation,  had  in  contemplation 
to  publish  a  complete  work  on  the  origin  of  nations, 
but  more  especially  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Celtic 
language ;  and  he  had  for  some  years  before  his 
death  been  collecting  materials  for  that  purpose.  In 
a  letter  from  Pezron  to  the  Abb6  Nicaise,  published 
in  Martiniere's  Geographical  Dictionary,  under  the 
article  Celtes,  he  mentions  that  he  had  collected 
seven  or  eight  hundred  Greek  words,  or  simple  roots^ 
which  are  derived  from  the  Celtic,  besides  almost 
all  the  numerals ;  thus  the  Celts  say  dec,  ten,  and  the 
Greeks  hnu,  the  former  undec,  eleven,  daudec,  twelve, 
&c.  the  latter  EvSixoc,  S<nhy.x,  &c. ;  the  other  numerals 
may  be  judged  of  by  this  specimen.  With  respect 
to  the  Latin,  Pezron  mentions  having  collected  more 
than  twelve  hundred  words,  or  roots,  obviously  de- 
rived from  the  Celtic;  and  concludes  with  observing 
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that  the  Celtic  hmguage  is  diffused  throughout  ahnost 
all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  that  the  Teutonic, 
or  German,  is  full  of  Celtic  words.  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted,  that  Pezron  died  before  the  publication 
of  the  proofs,  on  which  his  system  was  founded  ; 
such  a  work  is  still  a  desideratum  in  the  republic  of 
letters.* 

Monsieur  Cambry,  a  member  of  the  Celtic  Aca- 
demy at  Paris,  has,  in  his  ingenious  work  lately  pub- 
lished, f  announced  his  intention  to  exhibit,  in  the 
periodical  papers  of  the  academy,  no  less  than  two 
thousand  Celtic  words  cited  in  various  authors,  arid 
ancient  monuments,  which  have  the  same  sound  and 
meaning  as  those  in  the  Armoric,  or  language  spoken 

*  As  the  fubject  is  interesting  to  the  Gaelic  scholar,  the  following  is 
an  extract  of  Monsieur  Pezron's  letter  to  the  Abbe  Nicaise. 

"  Pour  revenir  a  ces  princes  Titans  ou  Celtes,  comme  ils  ont  regne 
assez  long  temps  dans  la  Grece,  et  m^me  dans  d'ltalie,  od  Saturne  se 
refiigia,  etant  persecute  par  son  propre  fils,  leur  langue  s'est  tellement 
melee  avec  la  Grecque,  qui  etoit  alors  I'Eolique,  et  avec  I'ancienne 
Latine,  qu'on  peut  dire  qu'elles  en  sont  toutes  remplies.     Vous  serez 
suipris,  Monsieur,  quand  je  vous  dira,  que  j'ai  environ  sept  ou  huit  cens 
mots  Grecs,  je  dis  de  simple  racines,  qui  sont  tous  tirez  de  la  langue  des 
Celtes,  avec  presque  tous  le  nombres  ;   par  example,  le  Celtes  disent 
dec,  dix,  et  les  Grecs  ^sxa.     Les  Celtes  disent  undec,  onze,  daoudec, 
douze,  &c.    Les  Grecs  Ev^ixa,  ^»^£xa,  &c.    Jugez  du  rest  par  cet  echan- 
tillion.     Pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  langue  Latine,  j'ai  actuellement  plus  de 
douze  cens  mots,  qui  viennent  tout  visiblement  du  Celtique,  et  je  repon- 
drai  solidement  h  ceux  d'entre  les  savans,  qui,  ne  pouvant  nier  un  fait 
qui  paroit  sensible,  sont  reduits  a  dire  que  les  Celteb  ont  emprunte  ces 
mots  de  Grecs  et  de  Latins.    Je  ne  saurois  finir  cette  leltre  sans  vous 
dire  que  le  Celtique  s'est  repandu  dans   presque  tout  les  langues  de 
I'Europe,  mais  la  Teutone  ou  rAllemande  en  est  toute  remplie." 
t  Monumens  Celliques,  p.  381,  382. 
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in  Britanny,  a  province  of  France.  He  affirms,  that 
the  Celtic  language  still  exists,  and  is  spoken  by  two 
millions  of  people  in  lower  Britanny,  and  in  the  prin- 
cipality of  Wales,  and  in  Cornwall,  without  includ- 
ing the  Highlands  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  where 
the  people  also  speak  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic  called 
the  Gaelic,  which,  he  observes,  was  the  language  of 
that  illustrious  bard  Ossian,  the  Homer  of  the  Cale- 
donians. 

These  precious  words.  Monsieur  Cambry  further 
observes,  will  iilastrate  and  re-establish,  in  the  most 
positive  and  wonderful  manner,  a  number  of  pas- 
sages in  ancient  history,  and  will,  at  the  same  time, 
give  us  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  antiqui- 
ties, origin,  customs,  and  monuments  of  different 
nations. 

It  may  be  admitted,  that  M.  Cambry  is  correct  in 
his  statement,  but  while  this  leads  us  to  reflect  on 
the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Celtic  language,  for 
the  last  1500  years,  it  gives  rise  to  the  gratifying 
idea,  that,  in  the  course  of  the  present  century,  our 
national  language  will  probably  be  the  vernacular 
tongue  of  numbers  nearly  equal  to  the  present  popu- 
lation of  Europe.  For  when  we  contemplate  our  vast 
political  and  commercial  relations  with  America,  the 
East  and  West  Indies,  and  other  parts  of  the  world, 
it  may  be  fairly  calculated  that,  before  the  lapse  of 
the  present  century,  no  less  than  150  millions  of 
people,  in  both  hemispheres,  will  speak  the  Rnglish 
language,  subject  however  to  various  fluctuations 
and  different  dialects,  in  proportion  to  the  distance 
of  one  country  or  tribe  from  another.    This  is  by  no 
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means  an  exaggerated  computation,  when  we  sepa- 
rately consider  the  rapid  progress  of  population  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  during  the  last 
twenfy-fve  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was 
more  than  doubled  ;  viz.  from  2,486,000  in  the  year 
1774,  to  5,214,800  in  the  year  1800.  Consequently 
in  the  same  ratio  the  population  of  the  United  States 
of  America  will  be  increased  to  upwards  of  eighty 
millions  at  the  end  of  the  present  century. 

It  is  well  known,  that  the  letters  of  the  ancient 
Gaelic  and  Irish  alphabet  had  a  resemblance  to  the 
ancient  Greek,  and  in  fact  Mr.  Macpherson  had 
it  at  one  time  in  contemplation  to  publish  the  origi- 
nal of  Ossian  in  Greek  characters,  or  in  those  in 
which  the  MSS.  were  supposed  to  have  been  first 
written.  Mr.  Astle,  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of 
Writing,*  has  given  a  series  of  Gaulish  or  Celtic  cha- 
racters, which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  Greece. 
They  were  taken  from  the  monumental  inscriptions 
of  Gordian,  the  messenger  of  the  Gauls,  who  suifered 
martyrdom,  w  ith  all  his  family,  in  the  third  century. 
Whether  the  ancient  Celtic  character  was  derived 
from  the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  from  the  Celtic,  we 
have  no  positive  proofs,  and  the  question  is  still  pro- 
blematical;  yet  Mr.  Astle  is  inclined  to  believe  the 
former. 

The  ancient  Spaniards  used  also  letters  nearly 
Greek,  before  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans. 
*'  It  is  singular,  as  observed  by  Mr.  Astle,  and  no 
less  true,  that  the  Roman  characters  were  generally 
used  in  England  from  the  coming  of  William  I.  and 

*  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  p.  57.     2d  Edit. 
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that  the  Saxon  characters  were  entirely  disused  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century;  but  the 
Irish  and  Scots  preserved  the  ancient  forms  of  their  cha- 
racters till  the  end  of  the  slvteenth  century.'"* 

It  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every  Oriental  scholar, 
that  the  different  transcripts  of  Persian  MSS.  of  the 
heroic  poems  of  Ferdusi^  the  sublime  poems  of  Kha- 
kani,  the  elegant  odes  of  Hafiz,  and  the  works  of 
Nizayni,  and  others,  also  the  ancient  popular  tales 
called  Bakht-yar-nameh,  diifer  essentially  from  each 
other;  for  several  copies,  in  passing  through  the 
hands  of  ignorant  or  conceited  transcribers,  have  suf- 
fered a  considerable  debasement  of  the  original  text. 

In  the  Persian  popular  tales  of  a  very  remote  pe- 
riod, it  is  curious  to  remark,  that  all  the  names  of  the 
persons  introduced  are,  like-Ossian's,  characteristic 
compounds,  formed  by  two  nouns,  the  one  qualifying 
the  other,  and  governing  it  in  gender.  Thus  the 
name  of  Bakht-yar  is  derived  from  bakht,  fortune^ 
and  yar,  friend^  and  may  be  translated  "  fortune's 
friend."  Sepeh-salar,  a  proper  name  also,  signifies  a 
general,  or  "  leader  of  an  army."  Various  other  in- 
stances might  be  cited,  in  the  Arabic  and  Persian 
literature,  as  characteristic  compounds ;  to  prove 
that  in  very  remote  periods,  and  among  nations 
speaking  different  dialects,  and  separated  from  each 
other  at  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  similar  modes 
of  composition,  as  well  as  manners  and  customs  to 

*  The  MSS.  written  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  Ireland, 
between  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  noticed  by  Mr.  Astle,  and 
of  which  he  has  given  engraved  fac-sirailes,  are  in  similar  characters  to 
the  Saxon. 
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those  ascribed  to  the  aera  of  Ossian  prevailed.  Let 
us  examine  a  few  of  Ossian's  characters,  and  w^e  shall 
find  a  striking  analogy.  Thus  Duchomar  signifies  a 
"  black  well  made  man."  Fergus,  or  Ferguth,  ''  the 
man  of  the  word."  "  Where  is  that  cloud  in  war, 
Duchomar  ?"  "  Hast  thou  left  me,0  Fergus,  in  the  day 
of  the  storm  ?"  Trenmore  signifies  ''  tall  and  mighty ;" 
Cean  daona,  head  of  the  people :  Cormar,  expert  at 
sea :  Curaoch,  the  madness  of  battle ;  and  a  variety 
of  other  names. 

Were  a  laudable  spirit  of  research  and  inquiry  to 
be  encouraged  and  excited  among  the  learned,  in 
order  to  trace  and  compare  the  affinity  of  the  Celtic 
roots,  with  those  in  the  Oriental  and  other  languages, 
there  might  be  reason  to  hope  we  should,  at  no  dis- 
tant period,  see  the  venerable  remains  of  Celtic  lite- 
rature made  an  object  of  classical  learning  under 
professors  at  our  Universities.  Then  we  might  ex- 
pect, that  the  sublime  poems  of  the  Caledonian  bard 
would  be  duly  and  universally  appreciated,  and  that 
a  grammatical  knowledge  of  the  original  language 
would  consequently  become  a  desidei^atum  with  the 
student,  A/ho  would  be  actuated  by  stronger  motives 
to  acquire  it,  than  those  which  stimulate  many  to 
learn  Spanish,  for  the  sake  of  merely  relishing  the 
humourous  adventures  of  Don  Quixotte  in  the 
original.* 

*  Several  gentleman  born  and  educated  in  England  have  recently 
made  the  Gaelic  language  an  object  of  study,  under  good  masters ; 
William  Rose,  Esq.  has,  we  are  informed,  by  application,  acquired  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  language;  and  I\Ir.  J.  A.  M'Arthur,  ot 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  and  others  we  could  name,  have  begun  to 
study  the  Gaelic  with  assiduity. 
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As  it  is  our  intention  not  *'  to  strain  Jacts  out  qfeti/mo- 
logies,''  we  shall  only  exhibit  a  few  examples  Jrom  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Oriental  languages,  in  which  the 
sound  and  meaning  correspond  zvith  the  radicals  in  the 
Gaelic. 


Greek  in 

Roman 

Gaelic. 

Greek. 

Charactert, 

Latin. 

English. 

'At 

Apu 

Aro 

Aro 

To  plough. 

Aois 

'Erog 

Etos 

JEtas 

Age. 

Aile 

A'loXo? 

Aiolos 

yEolus 

The  wind. 

Astar 

As-rip 

Aster 

Astrum 

A  wandering  star. 

Com 

Kipocg 

Keras 

Cornu 

A  horn. 

Bith 

Bto; 

Bios 

Vita 

Life. 

Tarbh 

Tocvpog 

Tauros 

Taurus 

A  bull. 

Each 

'  Lxxog 

Ikkos 

Equus 

A  horse. 

Bo 

Bovg 

Bous 

Bos 

A  cow. 

Cu,  G.  Coin 

Kvuv 

Kuon 

Can  is 

A  dog. 

Mona,  ord. 

"Opo? 

Oros 

Mons 

A  mountain. 

Neul 

N£(p»iAn 

Nephele 

Nebula 

A  cloud. 

Eun,  G.  eoin 

Oiwi/o? 

Oionos 

Avis 

A  bird. 

Talla 

AuAti 

Aule 

Aula 

A  hall. 

Mulin 

MuAa 

Mula 

Mola 

A  mill. 

Tigh,  Teach 

Tfyo? 

Tegos 

Tectum 

A  house. 

Malta 

MaAiXJtof 

Malakos 

Mollis 

Soft. 

Sac 

XaxHog 

Saccos 

Saccus 

A  sack. 

Saile 

"AAf 

Als 

Sal 

Salt  water. 

Ruthe 

Epu9of 

Eruthos 

Rubor 

A  blush. 

Cruaidh 

Kpuog 

Cruos 

Crudus 

Hard  with  frost* 

Ulin 

XlAfkJi 

Olene 

Ulna 

Elbow. 

Deas 

Ai^ioc. 

Dexia 

Dexter 

Right  hand. 

Uth 

OuOap 

Uthar 

Uber 

Udder. 

Dothan,  Tir 

$9wv 

Phth6n 

Terra 

The  earth. 
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Gaelic. 

Greek. 

Greek  in 

Roman 

Characters 

Latin. 

English. 

Claon 

K.Xivu) 

Clino 

Clino 

To  bend. 

Beir 

4>5pw 

Phero 

Fero 

To  bring. 

Teirig 

T£»pW 

Teiro 

Tero 

To  waste. 

Teann 

Tai/w 

Teino 

Tenclo 

To  stretch. 

Glaodh 

KaAfw 

Caleo 

Clamo 

To  call. 

Gleidh 

KXsico 

Clelo 

Claudo 

To  keep. 

Greek  in 

Koman 

Gaelic. 

Greek. 

Characters 

English. 

Cial 

XiiXo? 

Cheilos 

The  jaw. 

Gaird 

Xup 

Cheir 

The  hand. 

Meir 

Mepof 

Meros 

A  piece. 

Cluain 

XXxvng 

Chluncs 

A  green  meadow. 

Citag 

X^loov 

Chiton 

A  coat  or  plaid. 

Cnabh 

Xvocu 

Clinao 

To  gnaw. 

Gort 

Xoflo? 

Chortos 

Grass  or  com. 

Crolc 

Xpoo? 

Chroos 

A  skin. 

Slua 

Aao? 

Laos 

People. 

Dalma 

ToX[xx 

Tohna 

Audacious. 

Scia 

'Lxioe, 

Skia 

A  wing,  shade,  or  shield. 

Dearc 

Afpxw 

Derko 

To  view. 

Deur 

AocKav 

Dakru 

A  tear. 

Dealan 

AxXov 

Dalon 

Lightning,  or  a  torch. 

Paisd 

n«if 

Pais 

A  child. 

Eugas 

Eixo? 

Eikos 

Likeness. 

Doras 

&vpx 

Thura 

A  door. 

Fonn 

^uvv 

Plione 

An  air,  or  sound  of  the  voice. 

'Ar 

Apnf 

Ares 

Slaughter,  a  name  of  Mars. 

Gearr 

Ksipw 

Kciro 

To  cut,  or  crop. 

Claoi 

KAaiw 

Claio 

To  lament,  or  be  grieved. 

Cliu 

KA£Of 

Cleos 

Fame. 
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Greek  in 

Gaelic. 

Greek. 

lioman 
Charactt 

English. 

Cluin 

KXvu) 

Cluo 

To  hear. 

Cruba 

KpUTHW 

Crupto 

To  crutch,  or  conceal. 

Lamhach 

Axy.Qxa}]/ 

Lanibano 

To  handle. 

Glas 

KAa»? 

Clais 

A  lock,  or  key. 

Druis 

Apoa-og 

Drosos 

A  light  dew. 

Beann 

Bavof 

Bunos 

A  hill. 

Laidh 

A?i9w 

Letho 

To  lie  down,  to  conceal. 

Leag 

Aiyit) 

Lego 

To  make,  to  fall. 

Abhra 

0<ppii? 

Ophrus 

The  eye-brow. 

Oghar 

n^po? 

Ochros 

Of  a  pale,  or  dun  colour. 

Fearg 

Opyn 

Orge 

Wrath. 

Main 

Mfi/w 

Meno 

To  remain,  linger,  or  delay. 

Linne 

AifMuri 

Lirane 

A  pool. 

Auach 

A'jy^y, 

Auche 

The  neck. 

Agh 

AyiQi; 

Agios 

Happy. 

Baile 

rioAK 

Polis 

A  town. 

Glan 

TXrivrt 

Clone 

Clean,  pure.          [brow  of  a  hill. 

Uchd 

OxPn 

Ochthe 

The  breast  of  the  human  body,  or 

Foil 

OwA£0? 

Pholeos 

A  den,  a  lurking  place. 

C^ 

Fix 

Gea 

The  globe  of  the  earth. 

Ur 

r^x 

Uia 

A  tail. 

Tom 

To/xCof 

Tombos 

A  hillock,  or  tomb. 

Gradh 

XapK 

Charis 

Love,  affection. 

Gin 

Fii/o^aj 

Ginomai 

To  beget. 

Geis 

TOCKTO? 

Gaisos 

A  fishing  spear. 

Coir 

X«pc? 

Chores 

Place,  portion,  or  possession. 

Searg 

Znpog 

Zeros 

Withered. 

Eigh 

%>> 

Eclie 

Echo. 

lasg 

ix^^^ 

Iclithus 

Fish. 

lusgaid 

I<rp^joi/ 

Ischion 

The  hip. 
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Gaelic. 

Latin. 

English. 

Alt 

Altus 

High. 

Amhain,     pronounced 

Amnis 

A  river. 

Ain,  from  Amh  great, 

and  Ain  water 

Anam 

Anima 

The  soul. 

Balla 

Vallum 

A  wall. 

Brathair,    pronounced 

Frater 

Brother. 

Brair 

Caise 

Caseus 

Cheese. 

Civ 

Carrus 

Chariot. 

Cara 

Carus 

Dear. 

Ceir,  pronounced  Ker 

Cera 

Wax. 

Coileach 

Gallus 

A  cock. 

Criabhar 

Cribrum 

A  sieve. 

Cuaran 

Cothurnus 

Buskin,  or  any  thing  used 
for  a  shoe. 

Eire 

Heres 

An  heir. 

Fer 

Vir 

A  man. 

Foe 

Vox 

Voice. 

Fonn 

Fundus 

Land,  or  ground. 

Gabh 

Capio 

To  take. 

Gniomhach 

Gnavus 

Active. 

Lip 

Labium 

The  lip. 

Luan,  of  Lu  little,  and 

Luna 

Moon. 

An  a  planet 

Mair 

Moror 

To  delay,  remain. 

Mathair,     pronounced 

Mater 

A  mother. 

Mair, 

Moll,  Meall, 

Moles 

A  mass,  a  heap. 

Muir,  from  the  root  Mu 

Mare,    whence 

Sea. 

round  about,  and  Tir 

Maree,  Fr. 

High  tide. 

earth 

Onadh 

Unda 

A  wave. 

Pill 

Pello 

To  beat  back. 
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Gaelic. 

Latin. 

English. 

Sceith 

Scateo 

To  vomit. 

Scuap 

Scopa 

A  besom  to  sweep  with. 

Seac 

Siccus 

Dry,  withered. 

Sna 

No 

To  swim. 

Sneac 

Nix 

Snow. 

Snia 

Neo 

To  spin. 

Sona 

Sanus 

Sound  in  body  and  mind. 

Suain 

Somnus 

Sleep. 

Talamh 

Tellus 

Earth. 

Tana 

Tenuis 

Thin. 

Tonag 

Tunica 

A  tunic. 

TuUach 

Tumulus 

A  hillock,  or  little  hill. 

Ubh 

Ovum 

An  egg. 

In  order  to  shew  the  corresponding  sounds  and 
sense  between  the  Gaelic  and  Latin,  we  shall  give 
the  following  lines. 

Gaelic.        Ruith  amhain  de  mhonaibh. 
Latin.         Ruunt  amnes  de  montibus. 
English.     Rivers  rush  from  the  mountains. 

Gaelic.        Theann  i  ramih  ag  athar. 
Latin.         Tendebat  ramos  ad  iethera. 
English.     It  extended  its  branches  to  the  sky. 

Gaelic.        Onadh  druide  onaidh. 
Latin.         Unda  truditur  undas. 
English.     Wave  driven  on  wave. 

Gaelic.        Onaidh  buala  letire. 
Latin.         Undee  pulsant  littora. 
English.     Waves  beat  the  shores. 
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Gaelic.        Beir  da  mi  cuacli  fiona. 
Latin.         Fer  ad  me  cyathiim  viiii. 
English.     Bring  to  me  a  cup  of  wine. 

Gadic.        Phrann  iad  feart  arm  streupach. 

Latin.         Frangebant  vires  armorum  strepentium. 

English.     They  broke  the  strength  of  chishing  arms. 

Gaelic.        Eich  solis  togail  feinn  e  alt  choire. 
Latin.         Equi  solis  tollunt  se  alto  gurgite. 
English.     The  horses  of  the  sun   rise   themselves 
from  the  deep  gulph.* 

Words  in  the  Oriental  languages  which  hare  an  analogy 
to  the  Gaelic  roots. 


Arabic,  Persian, 

Gaelic. 

E7igrish. 

Hebrezv,or  Chaldaic. 

English. 

A.thair,  pronounced  1 

Air,  from^,  fast, 

chief,or  principal, 
and  Fer,  man ;  be- 

Father 

Air,  Arab.  roof. 

Chief,  or  prince. 

ing  so  with  regard 

to  the  son.             j 

Aircis 

To  sahite 

Aris,  in  Ar. 

Spouse,  wedlock. 

Aite 

A  place. 

Auta,  Per. 

A  place. 

Amhain,     the    mh  ^ 

being  quiescent,  is  \ 

A  river 

Ain,  in  Ar.  tc  Per. 

A  fountain. 

pronounced  Ain.  J 

Ande 

Yesterday 

Dee,  Per. 

Yesterday. 

Annso 

Here 

Eenja,  or  Enja,  Per. 

Here. 

*  Colonel  Vallancey,  in  his  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  language^ 
has  collated  the  Punic  s])Occh  in  Plautus  with  the  Iberno-Celtic. 
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Arabic,  Persian, 

Gaelic. 

English. 

Ilebre-u:,  orChaldaic. 

English. 

Amisin 

Adverb  There 

Anja,  Per. 

There. 

Aireac 

Noble 

Arek,  Ar. 

A  noble  person.* 

Aladh,  pronounced  "^ 
Ala                         i 

Skill 

Alim,  Ar.  and  Per. 

Wisdom. 

Am 

f  A  season,  or 
(.  spaceof  time 

Am,  in  Ar.  Ic  Per. 
Aun,  in  Per. 

A  year. 
Time. 

A  mad 

A  fool. 

Ammet,  Ar. 

A  plebeian. 

Ar 

To  plough 

Arain,  Ar. 

To  plough. 

Abair,  or  Labhair 

Speak 

Abair,  Ar. 

Interpreting 

Acras 

Hunger 

Ajuz,  Ar, 

Hunger. 

Aois 

Age 

f  Ass,  Ar.            1 
I  Eta,  Cfwl.          ^ 

Age. 

Aosta 

Aged 

Enosh,  Heb. 

Aged  man. 

Astar                       1 

A   wander-  T 
ing  star       J 

Aster,  Heb. 

A  star. 

Aile 

Wind 

Avel,Abel,//.&:%-. 

Wind. 

Baile 

A  town 

Baled,  Ar. 

A  city. 

Bas 

Death 

Fauz,  Per. 

Death. 

Beul,  from  the  root"^ 

Be,  life,  and  Toll, 

CB^\,Ar.zndHeb. 

Babler. 

an  opening;    but 

1 
1 

f  Cavity,    capa- 

the  t  being  quies-  ) 
cent,  it  sounds  Be- 

Mouth 

Bit,or  BetihjHeS 

J     city,   or    the 
1     inside  of  any 

ol,  or    Beul,  the 

^  thing. 

opening  of  life.     J 

Bean 

A  woman 

Benaz,  Ar. 

A  woman. 

Biath  pronounced  Bia 

,  Food 

Bit,  Ar.  and  Per. 

Food. 

Brathair  pronounc-  ^ 
ed  Brair                 \ 

A  brother 

Berith,  Heb. 

A  brother. 

*  In  the  language  of  Otaheite  the  higher  classes  of  the  people  are 
called  Errce,  and  the  king  is  called  Errie  no  Rahie,  signifying  the  King  of 
the  Nobility.     See  Cooke's  Voyage. 
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ArabiCi  Persian, 

Gaelic. 

English. 

Hebrewyor  Chaldaic. 

English. 

Buidhe 

Yellow 

Behad,  Per. 

Singed  yellow. 

Buachair,  or  Buag-~ 

haor,  compounded  . 
of  Bo  a  cow,  and 
Gaor  dung 

Cow-dung 

Achaath,Albucar,yi. 

Cow-dung. 

Car 

1  A  car,  or  1 
i    chariot  -' 

Carron,  Chal. 

A  chariot. 

Ceann 

Head 

Khan,  Jr.  and  Pers 

Head,  or  chief. 

Corn 

A  horn 

Keren,  Heb. 

A  horn. 

Caoileach(in^e/*A  -| 
Ceiliog)                  J 

A  cock 

f  Gheles,  Jr.        1 
I  Kelash,  Pers.     J 

A  cock. 

Cailleach 

Old  woman 

C  Kehel,  Jr.         7 
1  Kehle,  Per.        3 

Full  of  years. 

Ci,  or  Co 

Who 

Ki,  Per. 

Who. 

■■ 

Achurchyard, 

1 

'  A    circle,    or 

Cill,  or  Ceill,         \ 

circle,  or  place 

\Ceh,Heb. 

*      place  inclos- 

^ 

inclosed 

J 

.    ed. 

fA     poet,     or 

Dan 

A  poem 

Dana,  Jr.  and  Per. 

^     learned   per- 

Dec 

Ten 

f  Deh,  Per.          1 
I  Deka,  Chal,       J 

L    son. 
Ten. 

r  A  church,  or 

Eaglais 

A  church 

Keleesa,  Per. 

^     place  of  wor- 
L    ship. 

Fal 

Ominous 

Fal,  Jr. 

An  omen. 

Fienne 

Troops ;  tribes 

Fenna,  Jr. 

Troops. 

Leathar,  pronounc-  "i 
ed  Lear                  J 

Leather 

Leor,  Heb. 

The  skin. 

Math,  or  Ma 

Mathair,  pronounc  "l 
ed  Mair,                J 

Good 
Mother 

f  Matach  and  Matah 
i    Heb.  and  Chal. 

Mar,  Syriac 

r  Good,    or     a- 
i     greeable      to 

L    the  taste. 
Mother. 
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Arabic^  Persian, 

Gaelic. 

English. 

Hebrew,or  Chalduic. 

English. 

Meisg 

Drunkenness 

f  Mesck,  At.         1 
I  Mesk,  Per.         S 

Drunk. 

Marc  (ancient  name,) 

A  horse        "^ 

whence  Marcshluagh 

Cavalry         I 

Merc,  Chal.           1 
Marc,  German        j 

A  horse. 

Marcach 

Riding           J 

Moladh 

Praising 

Moalakat,  ^r.8c  Per. 

In  praise.* 

Paisde 

A  child 

Peche,  Per. 

A  child. 

Paisdan 

Children 

Pechegan, Per. 

Children.-!- 

Paishgeara 

A  midwife 

Peshkari,  Per. 

A  midwife. 

Pog  pose,  or  buse 

A  kiss           \ 

Puse,  or  buse,  in  "1 
Per.                     J 

Whence  Pogadh 

Kissing          r 

A  kiss,  or  lip. 

Posadh 

Marriage     J 

Rathad,orRad,from'l 

fRah,  Per. 

r  A     road,     or 
L    highway. 

Rath,    a    wheel,  i 
and  Aite,  place;  I 

A    road,    or 

1 

r  A   prince,   or 

i.  e.  a  place  made 

highway 

<  Rajah,  Per. 

<i     chiefofadis- 

easy  for  carriages 

l    trict. 

to  pass                   J 

(^Rahee,  Per. 

A  traveller. 

Ran,     the    ancient  ' 
name  for                J 

A  frog 

r  Ranach,  Heb,     ' 
1  Ranah,  Egypt.   J 

A  frog. 

Sac 

A  sack 

Sac,  Heb. 

A  sack. 

Scian 

A  knife 

Skian,  Ar. 

A  knife. 

*  There  is  a  poem  in  Arabic  called  Moalakat  (i.  e.)  In  Praise,  written 
by  Prince  Amaralkeis,  a  cotemporary  of  Mahomet.     It  is  in  praise  of 
a  great  action,  and  the  following  line  has  a  great  analogy  to  the  Gaelic. 
"  Fakalit  yarninalahi  via  lika  hilatown," 

which  signifies  "  And  she  said,  by  the  right  hand  of  God,  you  shall  not 
be  deceived."  There  is  a  poem  in  Clark's  Caledonian  Bards  called  "  Oran 
Molla,"  a  song  of  praise. 

f  It  deserves  notice,  that  a  certain  class  of  nouns  in  the  Gaelic,  form 
their  plurals  by  adding  an  to  the  singular  number,  and  the  same  holds  in 
the  Persian  by  adding  gan  or  an,  as  in  the  above  example. 
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Arabic,  Persian, 

Gaelic. 

English. 

Hebrew,or  Chaldaic. 

English. 

Speur 

Sky 

Sipher,  Per. 

Sphere. 

Sen,  or  scan 

Old 

Sen,  Heb. 

Old. 

Sen-ar 

Old  land 

Senar,  Heb. 

r  The  name  for 
L  Noah's  mount. 

Teine 

Fire. 

Tannur,  Heb. 

Fire. 

f  Beyond, 

,'  Top,  or  sum- 

Tar 

{     over,  &:    ' 

Tar,  Per. 

•1     mit      of      a 

I    above.    J 

Tauro,  taur,CA.   j 

Sj/riac,  k  Ar.    ^ 

.  Tor,  Heb.           J 

I    mountain. 

Tarabli 

A  bull 

A  bull. 

Talah 

The  earth,  soil 

Atla,  Per. 

r  To  produce,  or 

1    bear. 

r  A  spirit,  from 

Taibhse 

An  apparition 

Tabish,  Ar. 

Tabi,  a   fol- 
V    lower. 

Taoiseach 

A  chieftain 

Taasil,  Ar. 

Chiefs. 

Tigh,  pronounced  Ti, 

A  house 

Ti,  Heb. 

A  house. 

Tog 

To  lift  it  up 

Toger,  in  Malabar, 

To  lift  up. 

We  cannot  conclude  these  desultory  etymological 
researches,  without  noticing  a  Celtic  proverb  men- 
tioned by  IMr.  Cambry  of  the  Celtic  Academy  in 
France,*  which  from,  its  affinity  with  the  Gaelic 
now  spoken,  is  peculiarly  striking,  both  as  to  the 
pronunciation  and  sense  of  the  words.  He  says, 
*'  that  the  people  of  Britanny  have  preserved  the  true 
etymology  of  Paris  in  a  Celtic  proverb,  of  which  the 
style  manifests  its  being  of  the  most  remote  anti- 
quity :  namely, 

*  Monumens  Celtiques,  p.  36'l. 
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"  A  ba  ouh  beiizet  ar  ghar  a  Is, 

"  Ne-d-eus  ket  kavct  par  da  Baris." 

which,  according  to  the  Gaelic  orthograpy,  is  thus  : 

A  bha  oil  hauisg  ar  caer  a  Is, 

Ne  "n  deas  caW  gheibt''  par  da  Bharis. 

and  is  thus  translated  into  Latin  and  Eno-lish: 

o 

Ex  quo  aqua  inundavit  civitatem  Is 
Hand  aj)paret  ubi  inveniatur  par  Parisiis. 

Since  the  water  has  overflowed  the  city  Is, 
There  does  not  appear  an  equal  to  Paris. 

The  city  of  Is,  alluded  to  in  the  Celtic  proverb,  is 
celebrated  in  ancient  geography,  and  which  tradi- 
tion places  in  the  Bay  of  Douarnenez,  in  the  south- 
west of  Britany  near  Quimper,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  submerged.  The  Celtic  word  par,  signifying 
equal,  or  like,  renders,  when  joined  to  Is,  what  is 
called,  in  the  French  language,  unjeu  de  mots,  viz. 
Par-is,  which  means  equal,  or  like  Is,  the  name  of 
the  ancient  city  alluded  to. 

Thus  we  have  endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the 
analogy  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  Oriental  languages 
to  the  Gaelic.  From  the  proofs  adduced,  and  exam- 
ples given,  whereof,  were  it  necessary,  many  hun- 
dreds equally  applicable  might  be  added,  we  may 
safely  venture  to  assert,  that  no  language  ancient  or 
modern  contains  more  primitive  roots  than  the  Celtic 
or  Gaelic, 
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IV.  A  SUMMARY  OF  THE  EVIDENCE  ADDUCED  IN 
SUPPORT  OF  THE  AUTHENTICITY  OF  OSSIAN's 
POEMS,   WITH   FURTHER    PROOFS. 

For  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  we  shall  divide  this  head 
into  three  branches,  viz.  1.  The  Gaelic,  which  is  con« 
fessedly  a  dialect  of  the  Celtic,  has  been  a  written 
language  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  in  parts 
of  Ireland,  from  very  remote  periods.  2.  The  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian  commemorating  the  achievements 
of  Fingal  and  his  warriors,  have  been  for  ages  recited 
and  sung  to  music  in  the  Highlands  and  isles  of  Scot- 
land, and  have  for  time  immemorial  been  the  entertain- 
ment of  the  people.  3.  The  poems  translated  by  Mr. 
Macpherson,were  collected  by  him  from  oral  tradition 
and  manuscripts  procured  in  the  Highlands;  and 
that  similar  collections  have  been  made  by  other 
persons  at  different  periods,  prior  to  his  translation. 
1.  That  the  Gaelic  was  a  written  language  from 
very  remote  periods,  may  be  deemed  sufficiently 
proved  by  the  observation  already  made  in  Note  E 
to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation ;  and  by  the  facts  and 
authorities  noticed  under  the  second  general  head 
of  these  Supplementary  Observations.*  It  may  there- 
fore suffice  to  touch  briefly  on  some  particular  points 
of  evidence,  which  when  summed  up  with  those 
already  adduced,  will  incontrovertibly  establish  the 
truth  of  our  position,  as  well  as  the  fallacy  of  Doctor 
Johnson's  assertion,  that  the  Caledonians  had  been 

*  See  page  96  et  seq. 
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always  a  rude  and  illiterate  people,   and  that  they 
never  had  any  written  language. 

When  the  druids  who  spoke  the  Gaelic  language, 
and  to  whom  writing  was  familiar,*  had  been  driven 
from  the  rest  of  Britain,  a  few  of  them  retired  to 
Caledonia,  and  took  up  their  residence  in  lona,  after- 
wards called  Icolmkill,!  where  they  founded  a  col- 
lege, and  lived  and  taught  unmolested,  until  they 

*  Cesar's  Com.  B.  VI.  c.  13. 

t  The  original  name  of  Icolmkill,  prior  to  Columba's  settling  there, 
■was  Hy.  During  Columba's  Life,  it  was  called  lona,  and  after  his  death, 
it  received  the  name  of  TcolPikill,  that  is,  the  isle  of  Columba's  chapel, 
compounded  of  I,  island,  colm,  Columba,  and  cill,  or  kill,  chapel, 
church-yard,  or  inclosed  place. 

Mr.  Pennant,  in  his  Tour,  Vol.  I.  p.  284,  second  edition,  mentions 
that  the  Dean  of  the  Isles,  and  after  him  Buchanan,  describe  the  tombs 
of  the  kings  existing  at  Icolmkill  in  the  time  of  the  Dean.  On  one  was 
inscribed  Tumulus  liegum  ScoticB :  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains 
of  forty-eight  Scottish  kings,  beginning  with  Fergus  II.  and  ending  with 
the  famous  Macbeth.  In  another  was  inscribed  Tumulus  Regum  Hi' 
bernice :  in  which  were  deposited  the  remains  of  four  Irish  monarchs; 
and  in  a  third.  Tumulus  Regum  Norwegice,  were  deposited  eight  Norwe- 
gian princes,  or  more  probably  vice-roys  of  the  Hebrides,  while  they 
■were  subject  to  that  crown. 

That  so  many  crowned  heads,  from  different  nations,  should  prefer 
this  as  the  place  of  their  interment,  is  said  to  be  owing  to  the  following 
ancient  Gaelic  prophecy  : 

Seachd  blithna  roimh  'n  bhraa 

Thig  muir  thar  Eirik  re  aon  tra' 

'Sthar  Ile  ghuirm  ghlais 

Ach  snamhaidh  Icholum  clairich. 
Which  is  thus  literally  translated  : 

♦'  Seven  years  before  the  conflagration 

The  sea  at  one  tide  shall  cover  Ireland, 

And  also  the  green-headed  Islay, 

But  the  Isle  of  Columba  of  the  harp  shall  swim 
(above  the  flood.) 
K 
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were  dispossessed  by  St.  Columba  in  the  sixth  cen- 
tury. For  several  ages  after  that  period,  lona  was 
one  of  the  most  famous  seats  of  learning,  of  which 
this  or  any  of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  could 
boast;  and  the  language  in  which  almost  all  their 
learning  was  retailed  and  written  was  the  GaeUc* 

Here  then  is  the  groundwork  of  our  first  posi- 
tion, and  it  carries  with  it  a  degree  of  conviction  as 
strong  as  can  well  be  derived  from  presumption  or 
probability.  Whether  the  ancient  Celts  borrowed 
the  Greek,  or  the  Greek  the  Celtic  character,  it  will 
hardly  be  asserted  that  the  Celts  were  strangers  to 
writing,  or  that  the  druids,  and  particularly  those  of 
Britain,  were  not  the  literati  of  that  nation.  Like 
printing,  when  once  established,  the  art  of  writing 
is  not  to  be  lost  in  any  common  revolution  of  human 
affairs  ;  and  such  of  the  druids  as  took  refuge  in 
lona,  must  have  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  of 
that  art,  and  taught  it  to  their  disciples.  The  druids 
were  dispersed  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
but  not  extinguished ;  they  became  Culdees  and 
bards.  Say,  however,  that  they  were  cut  off  root 
and  branch,  their  successors  were  Christians  under 
Christian  bishops,  and  we  cannot  presume  that  they 
were  unacquainted  with  writing;  the  more  especi- 
ally as  it  is  a  matter  of  notoriety,  that  for  ages 
afterwards  Icolmkill  continued  distinguished  for  its 
learning.  What  language  then'  was  the  most  likely 
to  be  committed  to  writing  by  Christian  divines 
deputed  from  another  country  to  convert  the  inha- 
bitants of  Scotland  ^  That  these  missionaries  under- 

*  Dr.  John  Smith's  Hist,  of  the  Druids,  p,  68. 
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stood  and  might  write  in  Latin  need  not  be  denied  ; 
but  surely  Gaelic,  the  language  of  the  people,  is  what 
they  would  most  frequently  have  recourse  to  in  pro- 
pagating their  doctrines.*  It  is  not  therefore  a  very 
violent  presumption  that  some,  more  industrious  than 
others,  committed  to  writing  at  a  very  early  period 
the  poetry  of  their  country,  which  from  the  moral 
precepts  they  contain  had  given  delight  to  them- 
selves as  well  as  to  their  progenitors 

Dr.  Smith,  in  addition  to  his  sensible  reasoning  on 
this  subject,  adduces  the  following  facts,  to  prove 
that  the  Gaelic  was  a  Avritten  language.  In  the 
island  of  Mull,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  lona,  there 
has  been,  from  time  immemorial  till  very  lately,  a 
succession  of  Ollm,  or  graduate  doctors,  in  a  family 
of  the  name  of  Maclean,  whose  writings,  to  the 
extent  of  a  large  chestfull,  were  all  written  in  Gaelic. 
What  remained  of  this  treasure  was  some  years  ago 
bought  up  as  a  literary  curiosity,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Duke  of  Chandos,  and  is  said  to  have  perished  in 
the  wreck  of  that  nobleman's  fortune.  Doctor  Smith 
also  mentions  having  in  his  ow^n  possession  a  mu- 
tilated treatise  on  physic,  and  another  on  anatomy, 
with  part  of  a  calendar,  belonging,  probably,  to 
some  ancient  monastery;  all  in  the  Gaelic  language 
and  character.  These  pieces,  when  compared  with 
others  of  a  later  date,  appear  to  be  several  centuries 
old. 

*  At  this  day  even  all  the  missionary  Societies  in  Europe  qualify  their 
eUxes,  not  only  in  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  languages,  but  in  tiie 
particular  dialect  of  the  distant  nations  to  whom  they  may  have  mis- 
sions for  diffusing  the  light  of  Christianity. 
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Lord  Kaimes  too  mentions  a  Gaelic  manuscript  of 
the  first  four  books  of  Fingal,  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  found  in  the  isle  of 
Sky,  of  as  old  a  date  as  the  year  1403.*  The  late 
Mr.  Lachlan  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  who  had 
accompanied  Mr.  James  Macpherson  during  some 
part  of  his  journey  through  the  Highlands  in  search 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  bears  evidence  to  a  similar 
fact  ;  for  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Blair,  dated  the  22d 
October,  1763,t  he  says,  "Some  of  the  hereditary 
bards  retained  by  the  chiefs,  committed  very  early 
to  writing  some  of  the  works  of  Ossian.  One  manu- 
script in  particular  was  written  as  far  back  as  the 
year  1410,  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  pos- 
session." 

.The  late  Rev.  Andrew  Gallic,  minister  of  Kencar- 
dine  in  Ross-shire,  who  had  assisted  Mr.  Macpherson 
in  arranging  his  collection,  says,  in  his  letter  to 
Charles  Mac  Intosh,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,:};  that  on  Mr. 
Macpherson's  return  from  his  tour  through  the  High- 
lands and  Islands  he  produced  to  Mr.  Gallic  several 
volumes,  small  octavo,  or  rather  large  duodecimo,  in 
the  Gaelic  language  and  character,  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian  and  other  ancient  bards;  and  that  he  re- 
members perfectly  that  many  of  those  volumes  were 
at  the  conclusion  said  to  have  been  collected  by 
Paul  Macmhuirich  Bard  Clanraonuil,  and  about  the 


*  Lord  Kaimes's  Sketches  of  Man,  B.  I. 

f  See  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  7. 

X  See  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  ol. 
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beginning  of  the  fourteentli  century.  Every  poem 
had  its  first  letter  and  its  first  word  most  elegantly 
flourished  and  gilded,  some  red,  some  yellow,  some 
blue  and  some  green  :  the  materials  writ  on  seemed 
to  be  a  limber,  yet  coarse  and  dark,  vellum :  the 
volumes  were  bound  in  strong  parchment ;  and  that 
Mr.  Macpherson  had  them  from  Clanranold. 

Without  recurring  to  more  remote  periods,  as  un- 
necessary for  our  present  purpose,  we  have  incon- 
testible  authority  that  the  use  of  letters  was  known 
in  Ireland  from  St.  Patrick's  time,*  and  that  St. 
Columba,  the  founder  of  Icolmkill,  who  had  his 
education  in  the  Irish  schools,  appears,  from  what 
remains  of  his  composition,  to  have  written  in  pure 
Gaelic.'[-  The  identity  of  the  Irish  and  Gaelic  lan- 
guage during  so  many  ages,  and  the  constant  inter- 
course between  the  Irish  of  Ulster  and  the  Scots  of 
the  western  Highlands,  are  circumstances  which 
naturally  lead  us  to  draw  the  just  inference,  that 
some  one  of  the  disciples  of  those  saints  would  have 
committed  to  writing  the  compositions  of  Ossian  and 
other  bards :  hence  various  transcripts  of  scattered 
fragments  might  have  been  handed  down  from  one 


*  Nennius  says  that  the  first  alphabet  was  taught  in  Ireland  by  St. 
Patrick  :  "  Sanctus  Patricius  scripsit  Abietoria  365  et  es  amplius 
numero."  Nen.  lix.  Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  Autiquities,  says,  letters 
were  introduced  with  Christianity  into  Ireland ;  and  it  appears  from 
Bede's  Ecclesiastical  History  that  there  were  several  learned  men  in 
Ireland  in  the  seventh  century. 

+  Dr.  John  Smith's  History  of  the  Druids,  p.  68.  See  also  Dr. 
John  Macpherson's  Letter  to  Dr.  Fjlair,  of  the  27th  Nov.  I763,  in- 
serted in  the  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  17, 
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generation  to  another,  not  perhaps  in  the  purity  of 
the  originals,  but  subject  to  the  variations  and  in- 
terpolations arising  from  the  fancy  of  subsequent 
bards  and  transcribers.  Mr.  Macpherson  is  therefore 
entitled  to  great  credit,  for  having  with  much  in- 
dustry collected,  compared,  and  collated  the  several 
editions  or  copies ;  and  it  may  be  well  supposed  that 
he  would  have  availed  himself  of  that  fair  license 
granted  to  every  collector  and  translator,  by  select- 
ing the  best  editions,  restoring  passages  omitted  in 
some  but  preserved  in  others,  and  connecting  the 
episodes  and  detached  pieces  so  as  to  render  his 
translations  more  worthy  of  the  public  eye. 

We  have  noticed,  in  a  former  part,  the  Life  of  St. 
Columba,  written  by  Adamnanus  ;*  also  the  decisive 
proofs  adduced  in  the  Report  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  MSS.  in  their  pos- 
session, of  which  some  fac  simile  specimens  are 
exhibited  in  the  Report.  In  the  Bodleian  library, 
Oxford,  there  is  an  old  manuscript  in  parchment  of 
292  pages,  in  large  folio,  containing,  in  Gaelic  or 
Irish,  several  historical  accounts  of  the  ancient  Irish 
Kings,  Saints,  &c.  also  an  account  of  the  Conquest 
of  Great  Britain  by  the  Romans,  of  the  Saxon  Con- 
quest and  their  Heptarchy,  and  an  account  of  the 
Conversion  of  the  Irish  and  English  to  Chris- 
tianity, with  other  subjects.  This  book  has  here  and 
there  some  Latin  notes  interspersed,  which  Mr. 
Lhuyd  thinks  may  possibly  contain  hints  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  druids.  There  is  also  an  old  vellum 
MS.  of  140  pages,  in  the  form  of  a  music  book,  con- 
*  See  Notes  N  and  W,  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation, 
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tainino-  the  works  of  St.  Coliimba,  in  verse,  with  an 
account  of  his  own  life,  his  Exhortations  to  Princes, 
and  his  Propliecies. 

Mr.  Astle,  in  his  examination  of  several  Gaelic 
and  Irish  MSS.  of  remote  periods,  put  into  his  hands, 
of  Avhich  he  has  given  fac  similes,  acknowledges 
that  the  Gaelic  or  Erse  language  of  Scotland,  and 
the  Iberno-Gaelic,  are  nearly  the  same,  and  that 
their  letters,  or  characters,  are  similar,  which  appears 
indeed  on  a  comparison  of  the  different  fac  similes 
exhibited,*  Mr.  Astle  has  given,  among  others,  the 
following  .specimens  of  different  MSS.  in  the  Gaelic 
tongue,  Mdiich  were  procured  from  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  and  transmitted  to  him  by  some  friends. f 

The  first  and  most  ancient  specimen  of  the  Gaelic 
writing  seen  by  Mr.  Astle,  and  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  is  taken  from  a 
fragment  of  a  work  entitled  Emanuel,  which,  from 
the  form  of  the  letters,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
vellum,  he  reasonably  concludes  may  be  as  old  as 
the  ninth  or  tenth  century.:); 

This  fragment  throws  much  light  on  the  state  of 

*  Mr.  Astle's  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  second  edition, 
Plate  XXII. 

f  It  is  probable  the  friends  alluded  to  by  IMr.  Astle,  who  furnished 
hiin  with  tl>ese  MSS.  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'  Lagan,  minister  of  Blair 
in  Athol,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart,  minister  of  Killin  in  Perthshire,  as 
in  p.  138,  of  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  he  acknowledges  being 
indebted  to  those  gentlemen  for  the  translations  of  his  Gaelic 
specimens. 

X  This  MS.  called  Emanuel,  is  particularly  noticed  in  the  Report 
of  the  Highland  Society,  Appendix,  p.  305  et  seq.  where  a  long  extract 
is  given,  with  a  literal  translation. 
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classical  learning  in  Scotland  in  ancient  times,  as 
well  as  proves  the  care  with  which  the  Gaelic 
language  was  then  cultivated ;  and,  by  comparing  it 
with  what  is  now  spoken,  it  further  proves,  that  the 
language  has  been  transmitted  in  purity  from  one 
generation  to  another,  down  to  the  present  day. 
We  have  also  in  these  MSS.  some  interesting  notices 
of  ancient  history,  written  on  the  authority  of  Greek 
and  Roman  authors ;  and  of  the  arts,  armour, 
manners,  dress,  superstition  and  usages  of  the  Scots 
of  the  author's  own  time,  who,  from  circumstances 
mentioned  in  his  work,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
composed  it  between  the  fifth  and  seventh  centuries. 
In  this  MS.  there  is  a  chapter  entitled  Slogha  Chesair 
an  Itiis  B/ireata?i,  or  Cesar's  Expedition  to  the  Island 
of  Britain.  BuX  as  this,  and  some  of  the  other  MSS. 
of  which  Mr.  Astle  has  given  fac  similes  to  prove 
the  age  of  the  writing,  may  be  deemed  interesting 
to  the  Gaelic  Scholar,  the  following  specimens  of 
a  few  lines,  with  translations,  are  given. 

Mr.  Astle's  first  specimen  (Plate  XXII.)  is  taken 
from  Emanuel,  and  the  reading  of  a  few  lines  run* 
thus  : 

Nirsatimini     Curio  annso. 

Iriasin  don  inntimmairece  urgaile  ro  fas 

iceriochaibh 
Na  Haffraici  muinntiraibh  nairigh 

Ceadna  Is  amhlaidh 
iaramh  tarla  sin.  1.  Airigh  duairrighaibh 

nocuir  ceiss' 
buadha  agus  leigion,  &c. 
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Translation. 
Observe  this,  or  nota  bene, 

Such  dissentions  grew  up  between  the  nobles  of 
Africa,  as  had  not  happened  before  this  time,  i.  e. 
certain  noble  of  power  and  of  learning  who  had  often 
been  victorious,  &c. 

The  second  specimen  is  taken  from  a  MS.  on 
vellum,  in  small  quarto,  containing  annals  of  Ireland, 
and  of  some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Scotland,  and 
seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  following  two  lines  to  be  read  : 

Ri  ro  gab  astair  righi  for  Eirinn  feact  naill  iodhain 
Eo  chaid  feidlech  Mac  Finn  Mac  Roigeain  ruaigh 

Translation. 

There  was  formerly  a  king  who  reigned  over 
Ireland,  viz.  Eochy  Feileach,  son  of  Finn  son  of 
Roigh  ruagh. 

The  third  specimen  is  taken  from  a  moral  or 
religious  tract,  which  seems  to  have  been  written 
also  in  the  thirteenth  century,  and  is  to  be  read  : 

A  Thighearna  cred  he  sud  urt.  Isi  sud  do  pheansa 
agus  plan  i  Marbhaidh  dom  hie  asumhla  ur  in 
taisgeul,  &c. 

Ti^anslation. 
Lord,  what  is  that  from  thee.    That  is  the  punish- 
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ment  appointed  by  thee,  even  punishment  of  death 
to  the  disobedient  children  of  the  gospel. 

The  fourth  specimen  is  taken  from  a  Treatise  on 
Grammar,  written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  to  be  read  : 

Deinimh  deineamh  fear  deanuimh 
deinimh  beas,  &c. 


Translation. 

Deanamh,  deineamh,  masculine',  At^iimmh,  feminine, 
&c. 

The  fifth  specimen  is  taken  from  a  Glossary  of 
the  Irish  Language,  and  is  read  : 

Foghal  foghail  ort  a  luag  foghal 
agus  ag  foghail  an  bailie. 

Translation, 

Foghail,  plunder;  foghail  ort,  thou  art  plundered, 
&c. 

The  sixth  specimen  is  taken  from  a  MS.  contain- 
ing some  poems  in  the  Gaelic,  written  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  is  read  : 

Cathal  Mac  Muirnuigh  cecinit. 
Do  islich  onoir  Gaoidheal,  &c. 
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Translation. 

Charles  Mac  Muirunigh  sung. 

The  renown  of  the  Gael  is  lowered,  &c. 

Mr.  Astle  has,  in  a  note  on  this  specimen,  re- 
marked, that  the  family  of  Mac  Muirichs  were  bards 
to  the  family  of  Clanronald  for  centuries  back. 
Whether  one  of  them  was  the  author  of  this  song  is 
difficult  to  say. 

The  seventh  specimen  is  taken  from  a  MS.  con- 
taining some  memoranda  relative  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  written  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. 

The  eighth  specimen  is  taken  from  a  MS.  con- 
taining annals  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  reading- 
is  : 

Anno  Mundi       Do  ghabh  Nuadhad  fionn  fail  Mac 
3504.  Geallichosa,    de    shiol    Eiremhoin 

Righe   Eirenn  60  bliaghuin  no  fiche  bliaguin  gur 
thuit  le  Breisrig  Mac  Art. 

Translation. 

In   the   year  of      Nuadhad  fionn  fail  the  son  of 
the  world  3304.     Gealchosa  of  the  race  of  Here- 
mon,  enjoyed  the  kingdom  of  Ireland  60  years,  or 
twenty  years ;  he  fell  by  Breisri  the  son  of  Arthur. 

The  twelfth  specimen  (Plate  XXII.)  is  taken 
from  a  MS.  in  Mr.  Astle's  library,  containing  two 
treatises,  the  one  on  astronomy,  the  other  on  medicine, 
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written  in  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  or  be- 
ginning of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  is  to  be 
read  : 

Si  autem  sol  minoris  esset  camditatis,  &c.  ioadhin, 
dam  hadh  lugha  caindegheachd  na  greine  na  na 
talmhuin  gach  uile  ni  .  .  .  .  do  fulaingedh  a  dubhra 
.  .  .  &c. 

Translation, 

If  the  light  of  the  sun  was  less  than  the  earth, 
every  thing  would  be  covered  with  its  shade.* 

The  thirteenth  specimen  is  taken  from  a  MS.  in 
the  Harleian  library,  (No.  o280),  whicli  contains 
twenty-one  Gaelic  treatises,  of  which  Mr.  Astle  has 
given  some  account.  One  of  these  treats  of  the 
Irish  militia  under  Fion  Maccumhail,  in  the  reign 
of  Cormac  Mac  Airt,  King  of  Ireland,  and  of  the 
couise  of  probation,  or  exercise,  which  each  soldier 
was  to  go  through  before  his  admission  therein. 

The  fourteenth  specimen  in  the  twenty-second 
Plate,  is  taken  from  an  an  ancient  transcript  of  some 
of  the  old  municipal  laws  of  Ireland,  and  a  tract 
called  the  G7^eat  Sanction,  New  Law,  or  Constitution 
of  Nine,  made  in  favour  of  Christianity  by  three 
kings,  three  bishops,  and  three  sages. 


*  By  the  Latin  text  at  the  head  of  each  chapter  of  the  Gaelic 
treatise  on  astionomy,  Mr.  Astle  says,  it  appears  to  be  a  translation 
from  the  Latin;  yet,  by  the  argument  it  would  seem  that  the  writer 
was  the  author. 
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The  fifteenth  specimen  is  taken  from  the  Annales 
Tigernacl,  amongst  the  Clarendon  MSS.  at  Oxford, 
(No.  3),  which  Annals  end  in  1407,  when  this  MS. 
is  supposed  to  have  heen  written. 

The  l6th  and  17th  specimens  are  taken  from  the 
Annals  of  Ulster  in  the  Bodleian  library,  amongst 
Dr.  Rawlinson's  MSS,  (No.  31).  This  is  written  on 
vellum,  and  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Sir 
James  Ware,  was  afterwards  possessed  by  the  Duke 
of  Chandos,  and  after  his  death,  it  was  purchased  by 
Dr.  Rawllnson.* 

The  18th  and  last  specimen  is  from  a  fragment  of 
the  Brehon  lazvs,  communicated  by  Lieut.  Colonel 
Vallancey,  which  i^  read, 

Dearbhar  feitheam  fortoig  cuithe  arach. 

Translation. 
Certain  rules  for  the  election  of  a  chief. 

The  existence,  not  only  of  Gaelic  poetry,  but  of 
manuscripts  containing  many  of  the  poems  ascribed 
to  Ossian,  is  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
writers  at  different  periods,  for  ages  before  Mr. 
Macpherson  was  born.  Bishop  Carswell,  in  his  trans- 
lation into  Gaelic  of  the  forms  of  prayer  and  cate- 
chism of  the  Christian  religion,  printed  in  1557,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirk,  who  translated  the  Psalms  of 
David,  in  1684,  bear  evidence  to  the  fact.| 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  variety  of 

*  See  Innes's  Essay,  p.  453. 

t  See  the  quotations  from  their  works,  p.  401  et  seq.  of  these  Ob- 
servations. 
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MSS.  in  possession  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot- 
land, written  between  the  yth  and  l6th  centuries,  as 
the  reader  can  refer  to  many  of  them  in  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Ilighlaiul  Society  published 
last  year,  and  to  the  Descriptive  Catalogue  subjoined 
to  this  volume,  which,  independent' of  all  other 
proofs,  carry  the  strongest  conviction  of  the  Gaelic 
being  a  written  language  from  very  remote  periods.* 

Mr.  Lhuyd,  in  his  Arch^ologia  Britannica,  has 
given  us  a  catalogue  of  various  Irish  MSS.  existing 
in  Ireland,  particularly  of  those  deposited  in  Trinity 
College,  Dublin;  but  as  they  will  be  mentioned  in 
the  notices  of  books  and  manuscripts  at  the  end,  it 
would  be  improper  to  detail  therein  this  place. 

Here  then  we  have  decisive  proofs  of  the  actual 
existence  of  Gaelic  and  Irish  manuscripts  written 
at  different  periods  since  the  ninth  century. f  Those 
writers,  who  have  denied  the  existence  of  Gaelic 
MSS  in  Scotland,  ought  also  to  have  denied  the 
evidence  of  the  ancient  Irish  MSS.  deposited  more 
than  a  hundred  years  ago  in  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin For  it  is  in  vain  to  argue,  laying  Icolmkill  out 
of  our  consideration,  that  while  writing  and  learning 
was  cultivated  in  Ireland  in  the  vernacular  tongue 
of  that  country,   that  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in 

*  Some  of  the  MS  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  in  the  possession 
of  the  Highland  Society,  are  noticed  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Disserta- 
tion, p.  36.  and  in  Note  E.  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation. 

t  Mr.  Astle  has,  in  Plate  22,  given  us  ocular  demonstration,  that  the 
Gaelic  and  Iii?h  characters  are  the  same;  and  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Gaelic,  or  Erse  language,  and  the  Iberno-Gaelic,  are  now  nearly  the 
same,  and  that  they  are  both  confessedly  dialects  of  the  Celtic. 
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the  north  and  west  districts,  who  spoke  the  same 
language,  and  had  constant  intercourse  with  the 
Irish,  could  remain  ignorant  of  letters.  The  sup- 
position is  too  ahsurd  to  require  a  serious  refu- 
tation. 

2.  In  addition  to  the  general  ohservations,  made 
under  the  head  of  Oral  Tradition,  Ancient  Song  and 
Music,  and  what  is  said  in  the  preceding  section, 
we  shall  now  hriefly  take  a  cursory  view  of  the  evi- 
dence recently  laid  before  the  public  to  prove,  that 
the  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian  existed  in  various 
fragments  or  manuscripts,  and  have  been  recited  for 
ages,  and  sung  to  music,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land, 

In  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart.*  to 
Doctor  Blair,  dated  the  4th  February,  I76O,  he  men- 
tions having  selected  from  his  collection  of  Gaelic 
poems,  and  transmitted  to  the  Doctor,  in  order  to 
satisfy  Mr.  Percy's  curiosity,  three  specimens  of  the 
original  poems  ascribed  to  Ossian;  namely  1.  Ossian's 
Courtship  of  Everallin;  2.  his  Address  to  the  Even- 
ing Star,  the  original  of  which.  Sir  John  says,  suf- 
fered in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Macpherson,  though  he 
has  shewn  himself  inferior  to  no  translator;  3. 
UUin's  War-Song.  Sir  John  declares  upon  his  honour, 
that  he  never  received  any  of  these  originals  from 
Mr.  Macpherson,  nor  took  the  least  assistance  from 
his  translation.  And  he  concludes  with  observing, 
"  if  you  forward  these  specimens  to  Mr.  Percy,  he 
certainly  will  make  the  requisite  allowance  for  the 

*  A  Member  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  superintend  this  publi- 
cation.. 
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difference  of  copies.  Others,  to  whom  he  will  per- 
haps shew  them,  and  who  are  less  accquainted  with 
the  manner  in  which  our  ancient  poetry  was  pre- 
served, may  not  be  equally  candid.  But  after  you 
have  convinced  men  of  the  nicest  taste  in  Europe,  it 
would  be  a  mistake  in  any  one  to  endeavour  to  con- 
vince those,  who  have  not  the  power  of  beheving, 
or  the  good  taste  to  discern  the  genuineness  and 
antiquiry  of  any  work  from  the  turn  of  its  compo- 
sition." 

Sir  James  Macdonald,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Blair, 
dated  Isle  of  Sky,  10th  October,  1763,*  says^  ''  these 
islands  never  were  possessed  of  any  curious  manu- 
scripts, as  far  as  I  can  learn,  except  a  few  which 
Clanronald  had,  and  which  are  all  in  Macpherson's 
possession.  The  few  bards  that  are  left  among  us, 
repeat  only  detached  pieces  of  these  poems  I  have 
often  heard  and  understood  them  ;  particularly  from 
one  man  called  John  Maccodrum,  who  lives  upon 
my  estate  of  North  Uuist.  I  have  heard  him  repeat 
for  hours  together  poems,  which  seemed  to  me  to 
be  the  same  with  Macpherson's  translation." 

Lachlan  Macpherson  of  Strathmashie,  who,  in  the 
year  1760,  accompanied  Mr.  Macpherson  during 
some  part  of  his  journey,  while  in  search  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian  through  the  Highlands,  declares  in 
his  letter  to  Dr.  Blair,  dated  the  23d  October,  1763,t 
"  I  assisted  him  in  collecting  them,  and  took  down 
from  oral  tradition,  and  transcribed  from  old  manu- 
scripts by  far  tiie  greatest  part  of  those  pieces  he  has 

*  Appendix  to  Ropoit  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  3. 

f  See  Letter  in  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  8. 
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published.     Since  the  publication,  I  have  carefully 
compared  the  translation  with  the  copies  of  the  ori- 
ginals in  my  hands,  and  find   it  amazingly  literal, 
even  in  such  a  degree  as  to  preserve  in  some  measure 
the  cadence  of  the  Gaelic  versification.      I  need  not 
aver,  Sir,  that  these  poems  are  taken  in  this  country, 
to  be  of  the  utmost  antiquity.     This  is  notorious  to 
almost  all  those  who  speak  the  Gaelic  language  in 
Scotland.      In    the   Highlands    the    scene    of  every 
action  is  pointed  out  to  this  day,  and  the  historical 
poems  of  Ossian  have  been  for  ages  the  winter  even- 
ing amusements  of  the  clans.     Some  of  the  heredi- 
tary bards,  retained  by  the  chiefs,  committed  very 
early  to  writing,  some  of  the  works  of  Ossian.     One 
manuscript  in  particular  zvas  written  as  Jar  back  as  the 
year  1410,  which  I  saw  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  possession.'' 
The   late   Doctor  John  Macpherson,   minister  of 
Sleat,   in   his   letter  to  Dr.   Blair,   dated   27th  No- 
vember,   1763,  *"   bears   testimony   to   the  following 
facts,   that  he  had  perused  a  Gaelic  MS.   contain- 
ing all  the  poems   translated   by  Mr.  Macpherson, 
or  a  considerable   part  of  them ;    and  he  solemnly 
affirms,   that  he  had  seen  a  Gaelic  manuscript  in 
the  hands  of  an  old   bard,  who  was   in  the  habits 
of  travelling  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  about  the 
year  1733,  out  of  which  he  read  in  his  hearing,  and 
before   thousands   alive   at   the  date  of  his  letter, 
the   exploits   of  Cuthullin,    Fingal,    Oscar,    Ossian, 
Gaul,  Dermid,  and  the  other  heroes   celebrated  in 
Mr.    Macpherson's  book.      That  this  bard  was   de- 
scended of  a  race  of  ancestors,  who  had  served  the 

*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Highland  Society,  p.  9« 
L 
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family  of  Clanronald  for  about  three  hundred  years, 
in  quality  of  bards  and  genealogists,  and  whose  pre- 
decessors had  been  employed  in  the  same  office  by 
the  Lords  of  the  Isles  long  before  the  family  of 
Clanronald  existed.  That  the  name  of  the  tribe 
which  produced  these  hereditary  poets  and  sena- 
chies,  was  Macmurrich.  That  the  poems  contained 
in  the  manuscripts  belonging  to  the  Macmurrichs, 
were  identically  the  same  with  those  published  by 
Mr.  Macpherson,  or  nearly  so,  seemed  to  be  al)un- 
dantly  probable.  That  he  had  caused  to  be  rehearsed 
from  memory  in  his  hearing,  by  persons  competent 
to  the  task,  several  fragments  or  detached  pieces  of 
Ossian's  poems,  and  afterwards  compared  those  pieces 
with  Macpherson's  translation.  The  pieces  he  has 
particularly  enumerated,  and  has  also  given  the  names 
of  the  rehearsers. 

Doctor  Macpherson,  in  giving  his  opinion  impar- 
tially, how  far  the  translations  given  by  the  publisher 
of  Ossian's  works  agree  with  the  original,  in  as  far 
as  he  had  occasion  to  see  or  hear  the  latter,  makes 
the  following  judicious  remarks,  "  Those  Mdio  are 
ready  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  has  given  his 
translation  of  Ossian's  works  from  an  ancient  manu- 
script, cannot  pretend  to  determine  that  his  version 
is  too  free,  too  incorrect,  or  faulty  in  any  respect, 
until  they  are  able  to  compare  it  with  the  original 
contained  in  that  manuscript.  But  those  who  sup- 
pose, or  may  think,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  was  at  the 
pains  to  consult  different  rehearsers,  and  to  compare 
their  various  editions,  must  suppose,  and  think  ak 
the  same  time,  that  he  had  an  undoubted  right,  like 
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every  editor  who  collates  several  different  manu- 
scripts, to  depart  from  the  words  of  this  or  that 
edition,  when  he  saw  good  reason  for  so  doing,  to 
prefer  the  diction,  sentiments,  versification,  and  order 
of  one  to  those  of  another ;  nay,  to  throw  a  conjec- 
tural emendation  now  and  then  into  his  version,  when 
he  found  the  original  text  corrupted  by  all  the  re- 
hearsers. This  being  admitted,"  says  Doctor  Mac- 
pherson,  "I  shall  make  no  difficulty  of  thinking  that 
the  editor  of  Ossian's  works  has  translated  those 
parts  of  the  original  which  were  repeated  in  my 
hearing,  I  will  not  say  with  a  servile  exactness,  but 
upon  the  whole  inimitably  well.  I  add  further,  that 
he  has  turned  some  of  the  detached  pieces  so  fre- 
quently repeated  in  this  part  of  the  country,  from 
the  Gaelic  into  English,  as  literally  as  he  ought  to 
have  done.  Meantime  I  can  hardly  hinder  myself 
from  believing,  that  the  original  Gaelic  stanzas  of 
some  poems,  rendered  into  English  by  him,  are,  in 
not  a  few  instances,  rather  better  than  those  corre- 
sponding with  them  in  the  translation,  however 
masterly  that  undoubtedly  is." 

Doctor  Macpherson,  in  accounting  for  the  manner 
in  which  Ossian's  compositions  were  preserved  from 
age  to  age,  and  transmitted  to  our  day  without  any 
material  corruptions,  makes  the  following  classical 
and  judicious  observations. 

"  Ossian  was  the  Homer  of  the  ancient  High- 
landers, and  at  the  same  time  one  of  their  most 
illustrious  heroes.  A  people  who  held  bards  in  the 
highest  esteem,  and  paid  withal  the  profoundest  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  those  who  had  distinguished 
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themselves  among  their  ancestors  by  military  virtue, 
would  have  taken  ail  possible  care  to  preserve  the 
works  of  an  author  in  whom  these  t\yp  favourite 
characters,  that  of  the  matchless  bard,  and  that  of  the 
patriot  hero  were  so  happily  united.  The  poems  of 
that  author  would  have  been  emulously  studied  by 
the  bards  of  succeeding  generations,  and  committed 
at  the  same  time  to  the  memory  of  every  one  else 
who  had  any  taste  for  these  admirable  compositions. 
They  would  have  been  rehearsed  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions by  these  bards,  or  by  these  men  of  taste,  in 
assemblies  wherein  the  noble  exploits  of  the  most 
renowned  chiefs,  and  the  spirited  war-songs  of  the 
most  eminent  poets,  made  the  principal  subjects  of 
conversation.  Tradition  informs  us,  that  this  was 
9ne  of  the  principal  pastimes  of  our  forefathers  at 
their  public  entertainments  ;  and  I  can  myself  aver, 
that  in  memory  of  hundreds  now  alive,  almost  every 
one  of  our  mightiest  chieftains  had  either  a  bardlrng, 
or  an  old  man  remarkably  well  versed  in'  the  poeti- 
cal learning  of  ancient  times,  near  his  bed  every 
long  night  of  the  year,  in  order  to  amuse  and  lull 
him  asleep  with  the  tales  of  other  days,  and  these 
mostly  couched  in  verse.  Among  the  poetical  tales 
repeated  on  these  occasions,  the  achievements  of 
Fingal,  Gaul,  Oscar,  &c.  or,  in  other  words,  the 
works  of  Ossian,  held  the  lirst  place  :  nor  is  that  old 
custom,  after  all  the  changes  that  taste  has  suffered 
here,  entirely  discontinued  at  this  time.  When  these 
two  customs  prevailed  universally,  or  nearly  so,  when 
thousatids  pigued  themsthes  upon  their  acquaintance  with 
the  works  of  Oman;  when  men  extremely  poor,  super- 
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annuated,  or  any  how  rendered  incapable  of  earning 
their  bread  in  any  other  way,  were  sure  of  finding- 
kind  patrons  among  the  better  sort  of  people,  or  of 
being  favourably  received  every  where,  if  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  tliese  works,  it  was  hardly  possible  that 
they  could  either  have  perished  totally,  or  have  been 
greatly  adulterated,  I  mean  adulterated  to  such  a 
degree,  as  would  have  very  much  defaced  their  ori- 
ginal beauty,  or  have  entirely  destroyed  their  real 
excellence. 

"  Again,  should  we  suppose  with  Mr.  Macpherson, 
that  Ossian  lived  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
centuiy,  it  seems  plain  enough  that  the  compositions 
of  that  poet  might  have  been  transmitted  orally  from 
one  generation  to  another,  until  letters  began  to 
flourish  in  some  degree  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles. 
It  is  certain,  beyond  any  possibility  of  contradiction, 
that  we  have  several  Gaelic  songs  preserved  among 
us  here,  which  are  more  than  three  hundred  years 
old  ;  and  any  one  who  can  pretend  to  be  tolerably 
Avell  versed  in  the  history  of  Scotland,  must  know 
that  our  ancestors,  in  the  western  parts  of  this  king- 
dom, had  the  use  of  letters  JroTW  the  latter  end  of  the 
sixth  age  at  least.  To  attempt  a  proof  of  that  asser- 
tion here,  however  easy  it  would  be  to  give  a  con- 
vincing one,  would  unavoidably  engage  me  in  a 
discussion  too  long  to  be  comprehended  within  the 
compass  of  a  letter.  But  most  certain  it  is,  that  we 
had  men  of  some  learning  among  us,  from  after  the 
period  just  mentioned,  at  Icolmkill,  and  in  other 
western  isles,  when  almost  every  other  part  of  Europe 
was  overspread  with  ignorance  and  barbarity.    If  so, 
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it  must  be  allowed  that  we  had  men  capable  enough 
of  writing  manuscripts.  In  these  manuscripts,  the 
works  of  Ossiau  might  have  been  easily  preserved ; 
and  copies  drawn  after  these  originals  might,  with 
the  same  ease,  have  transmitted  his  genuine  compo- 
sitions uncorrupted,  or  nearly  so,  from  one  age  to 
another,  until  we  come  down  to  the  present  genera- 
tion." 

Mr.  Angus  Macneill,  Minister  of  Hovemore  in 
South  Uist,  in  his  letter  to  Doctor  Blair  of  the  23d 
December,  1763,*  confirms  the  declarations  of  some 
of  his  parishioners  who  had  seen  and  read  a  consi- 
derable part  of  ancient  manuscripts,  which  treated 
of  the  wars  of  Fingal  and  Comhal,  his  father,  and  he 
declares  that  Mr.  Macdonald,  of  Demisdale,  rehearsed 
from  memory  before  him  some  passages  of  Fingal, 
that  agreed  exactly  Math  Mr.  Mac'pherson's  transla- 
tion, namely,  the  terms  of  peace  proposed  by  Morla 
in  Swaran's  name  to  Cuthullin.  Fing.  Book  II.  and 
several  other  striking  descriptions  and  passages  in 
Book  IV.  and  V.  Mr.  Macneill  corroborates  that 
part  of  the  testimony  of  Doctor  Macpherson,  rela- 
tive to  the  bard  Macmurrich,  who,  with  his  prede- 
cessors, for  nineteen  generations  back,  had  been  the 
bards  and  historians  of  the  family  of  Clanronald. 
Neil  Macmurrich,  the  bard  alluded  to,  repeated  be- 
fore him  the  whole  of  the  poem  of  Darthula,  or  Clan 
Usnoch,  with  few  variations  from  the  translation, 
which  he  (Macmurrich)  declared  that  he  saw  and 
read,  together  with  many  others,  in  a  manuscript 
book  of  poems  collected  by  a  branch  of  the  Clanro- 

*  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  Appendix,  p.  18. 
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nald  family,  but  which  had  been  carried  over  to 
Ireland  sometime  before,  by  a  worthless  person,  in  a 
clandestine  manner,  and  was  thought  to  be  irreco- 
verably lost.  Neil  Macmurrich  declared  also  to  the 
Rev.  Angus  Macneill,  that  the  original  of  the  poem 
of  Berrathon  was  contained  in  a  manuscript  which 
Mr.  Macneill  saw  him  deliver,  with  three  or  four 
more,  to  Mr.  Macpherson  when  he  was  in  that  coun- 
try, and  for  which  Mr.  Macpherson  gave  him  a  mis- 
sive, or  letter,  obliging  himself  to  restore  it,  which 
shows  that  in  the  opinion  of  both,  the  manuscript 
contained  something  of  great  importance.* 

Mr.  Neil  Macleod,  Minister  of  Ross,  in  Mull,  by 
his  letter  of  the  22d  January,  17^4,1  bears  testimony 
to  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Campbell,  of  Octomore,  an 
aged  gentleman,  then  living  in  his  neighbourhood, 
,who  assured  him;  that  in  his  younger  days  he  heard 
Fingal  repeated  very  frequently  in  the  original,  just 
as  Mr.  Macpherson  has  translated  it.  Mr.  Macleod 
himself  declared,  that  he  had  frequently  heard  re- 
peated in  the  Isle  of  Sky,  when  a  boy,  Morla's  pro- 
posal of  peace  to  Cuthullin,  with  Cuthullin's  answer 
and  Morla's  reply  ;  also  the  whole  episode  of  Borbar 
and  Faineasollis  in  Fingal,  Book  III. ;  likewise  Fingal's 
orders  for  raising  his  standards,  his  orders   to  his 

*  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  originals  of  the  beautiful  poems 
of  Darthula  and  Berrathon  were  not  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late 
Mr.  Macpherson,  consequently  have  not  been  published.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  Mr.  Macpherson  did  not  keep  copies  of  them  after  he  had 
prepared  his  translations ;  but  restored  the  originals,  in  pursuance  of 
his  obligation  to  tkat  effect,  to  Macmurrich,  from  whom  he  appears  to 
have  borrowed  them. 

t  See  Appendix  t^)  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  21. 
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chiefs  before  the  battle  &c.  in  Book  IV,  and  the 
whole  poem  of  Darthula,  with  many  others.* 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Macaulay,  in  his  letter  to  Dr, 
Blair  dated  25th  January,  1764,t  gives  the  testimony 
of  Lieutenant  Duncan  Macnicol,  of  the  late  86th 
Regiment,  who  declares,  that  on  examining  several 
old  people  in  Glenorchy  respecting  Ossian's  poems, 
he  found  the  originals  of  the  episode  of  Faineasollis, 
Fingal,  Book  III.  ;  also  the  greatest  part  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  books  of  the  poem  of  Fingal.  The 
battle  of  Lora,  Darthulla,  and  the  greatest  part  of 
Temora  and  Carric-Thura. 

Lieut.  Macnicol  declared,  that,  at  that  very  time^ 
there  were  many  people  in  Glenorchy,  who  could 
neither  read  nor  write,  that  could  repeat  as  many  of 
the  poems  composed  by  Ossian,  at  least  pretty  much 
in  the  same  strain,  as  would,  if  gathered  together, 
make  a  larger  volume  than  that  which  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson  had  given  to  the  public  ;  and  he  concludes 
with  observing,  that  he  heard  most  of  these  poems 
repeated  ever  since  he  could  remember  any  thing, 

*  The  original  of  tiie  beautiful  episode  of  Faineasollis,  sometimes 
called  "  the  Maid  of  Craca,"  was  not  found  in  the  copy  of  Ossian  tran- 
scribed by  Mr.  Macpherson  for  the  press.  But  this  episode  having 
been  accidentally  disiovered,  since  the  preceding  part  of  this  work  was 
printed,  among  detached  copies  of  Os-ian's  poems,  which  Mr.  Macpher- 
son had  collected  on  his  tour,  we  have  given  it  verbatim  and  a  literal 
translalKii,  at  the  end  of  these  observations.  The  Gaelic  reader  will 
thereby  have  an  opportunity  of  comparing  this  edition  of  the  episode 
with  Mr.  Macpherson's  free  translation  of  it,  as  well  as  with  one  given 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  in  his  ongmal  of  the  poem  of  Cathula,  Gaelic 
Antiquities,  p.  17  6. 

t  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  23. 
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and  at  a  period  of  life  when  Mr.  Macpherson  could 
neither  read  nor  write. 

The  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  minister  of  Glenelg, 
in  his  letter  to  Doctor  Blair,  dated  20th  March, 
1764,*  goes  fully  into  the  evidence  on  the  genuine- 
ness of  Macpherson's  translation  of  Ossian.  He  de- 
clares, that  it  was  in  his  house  Mr.  Macpherson  got 
the  description  of  CuthuUin's  horses  and  car  from 
Allan  Maccaskie,  schoolmaster,  and  Rory  Macleod, 
both  living  at  that  time  in  Glenelg.  That  Macpher- 
son had  not  taken  in  the  whole  of  the  description  ; 
and  his  translation  of  it  (spirited  as  it  appears  as  far 
as  it  goes)  falls  so  far  short  of  the  original  in  the 
picture  it  exhibits  of  CuthuUin's  horses  and  car, 
their  harness  and  trappings,  &c.  that  in  none  of  his 
translations  is  the  inequality  of  Macpherson's  genius 
to  that  of  Ossian  so  very  conspicuous.  Mr.  Macleod 
then  gives  evidence  to  several  parts  of  Fingal,  in 
Books  II.  III.  and  IV.  and  remarks  that  Macpher- 
son's translation  of  the  description  of  the  sun-beam, 
Fingal's  standard,  does  not  come  up  to  the  beauty 
and  spirit  of  the  original.  Along  with  that  of  the 
sun-beam,  there  is  in  the  original  a  particular  de- 
scription of  the  standards  of  the  seven  principal 
chiefs  of  Fingal,  which,  in  Mr.  Macleod's  opinion, 
are  all  so  inimitably  beautiful,  that  he  could  not 
imagine  how  Mr.  Macpherson  has  omitted  them  in 
his  translation.  Dermod,  or  Dermid,  who  had  led 
the  right-hand  of  the  army  to  that  battle  (as  it  is 
expressed  in  the   original)  had  a  standard,  which, 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  2^. 
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in  magnificence,  far  exceeded  the  sun-beam.*  He 
is  by  tradition  said  to  be  the  predecessor  of  the 
Campbells. 

Upon  the  whole,  Mr.  Macleod  acknowledges  that 
he  knew  of  no  person  so  capable  of  doing  justice 
to  the  original  as  Mr.  Macpherson.  One  thing  he  is 
sorry  for,  namely,  his  having  omitted  the  description 
which  Ossian  gives  of  Fingal's  ships,  their  sails, 
masts,  and  rigging,  their  extraordinary  feats  in  sail- 
ing, the  skill  and  dexterity  of  his  men  in  working 
them,  and  their  intrepidity  in  the  greatest  storms. 

With  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  the  poems,  he 
concludes  by  declaring  that  "  they  were  by  the  tra- 
ditions of  our  forefathers,  as  far  back  as  we  can 
trace  them,  ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  to  the  most  re- 
mote period  of  time,  of  which  we  have  any  account. 
It  is  a  word  commonly  used  in  the  Highlands  to  this 
day,  when  they  express  a  thing  belonging  to  the 
most  remote  antiquity,  to  call  \t  Jiouiifachk,  i.  e.  be- 
longing to  the  time  of  Fingal."  "•  I  know  not  (says 
Mr.  Macleod)  a  county  in  the  Highlands,  which  has 
not  places  that  are  famous  for  being  the  scenes  of 
feats  of  arms,  strength,  or  agility,  of  some  of  the 
heroes  of  the  race  of  Fingal." 

Hugh  Macdonald,  of  Killipheder  in  the  Isle  of 

*  Fingal's  standard  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  sun-beam,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  its  bright  colour,  and  its  being  studded  with  gold. 
To  begin  a  battle  is  expressed,  in  old  composition,  by  lifting  of  the  svn- 
heam.  Macpherson's  note,  Fingal,  Book  IV.  "  We  reared  the  sun- 
beam of  battle  ;  the  standard  of  the  king !  Each  hero  exulted  with  joy 
as  waving  it  flew  on  the  wind.  It  was  studded  wth  gold  above,  as  the 
blue  wide  shell  of  the  nightly  sky.  Each  hero  had  his- standard  too; 
and  each  his  gloomy  men  V 
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South  Uist,  made  a  solemn  declaration,  in  the  Gaelic 
language,  on  the  liith  day  of  August,  1800,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Macqueeu,  minister 
at  Barra,  and  several  other  respectable  gentlemen 
mentioned  in  the  said  declaration,*  and  among  other 
matters  he  affirms,  that  there  are  infinitely  more  of 
Ossian's  poems  to  be  found  in  the  Higiilauds  and 
Western  Isles,  than  what  Macpherson  is  said  to  have 
translated,  and  that  too  among  persons  who  never 
saw  that  man,  who  never  heard  of  his  name,  and  xvho  are 
totaUij  Ignorant  of  the  English  language.  Though  the 
poems  of  Ossian  are  not  found  to  correspond  pre- 
cisely in  every  expression  over  all  the  Highlands 
and  isles,  when  repeated  by  different  persons,  yet 
they  all  correspond  in  substance ;  and  there  is  not 
one  instance  in  any  corner  of  the  country,  in  which 
one  poem  is  found  contrary  to  the  rest,  or  in  oppo- 
sition to  their  general  character.  And  though  it 
were  attempted  to  make  the  ablest  scholar  translate 
these  poems  into  English,  or  any  other  tongue,  he 
surely  could  not  transfuse  into  them  the  merits  of 
the  original;  but  stiil  less  could  he  (as  is  alleged) 
first  compose  them  in  English,  and  then  turn  them 
into  such  Gaelic  as  should  retain  the  bone  and  marrow 
of  their  own  true  language. 

Hugh  Macdonald  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that 
bards  were  kept  in  the  great  Highland  families,  and 
gives  the  names  of  those  that  were  kept  in  his  om'ii 
time  in  the  families  of  Sir  James  Macdonald,  Clan- 
ronald,  and  others,  and  that  these  bards  were  held  in 

*  See  the  original  in  Gaelic,  with  an  English  translation.  Appendix 
to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  No.  II. 
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great  estimation.  ''It  is  no  argument  (says  Mr. 
Macdonald)  against  the  transmission  of  these  ancient 
poems,  that  no  man  can  Jiow  be  found  who  is  able  to 
repeat  the  whole  of  them.  There  are  few  men  who 
can  repeat  much  of  any  poetry  with  accuracy,  ex- 
cepting t)uch  persons  as  make  it  their  profession, 
and  vrho  earn  their  bread  by  their  memories.  It  is 
enough,  that  thousaiids  can  be  still  found  in  our  High- 
lands and  isles,  who  can  recite  many  detached  portions  of 
them,  according  as  they  zvere  pleased  with  particular  pas- 
sages, or  as  certain  incidents  recorded  in  them  made  a 
peculiar  impression  on  their  minds.  How,  if  all  were 
fictitious,  could  so  many  poems  named  after  Ossian 
have  existed  for  so  many  hundred  years,  and  been 
still  retained  amongst  the  remotest  islands,  and  the 
most  sequestered  corners  of  our  Highlands." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  Minister  of  Rea  in  Caitliness, 
in  his  letter  dated  15th  November,  1763,  to  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Nicholson,  minister  of  Thurso,*  observes 
in  one  part  of  his  letter,  that  many  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian  are  lost  partly  owing  to  our  clergy,  who  were 
declared  enemies  to  these  poems,  so  that  the  rising 
generation  scarcely  know  any  thing  material  of  them. 
However,  we  have  some  still  that  are  famous  for  re- 
peating them,  and  these  people  never  heard  of  Mr. 
Macpherson ;  and  it  is  an  absurdity  to  imagine,  that 
Mr.  Macpherson  caused  any  person  to  teach  these 
old  people.  On  the  contrary,  they  had  these  poems 
before  Mr.  Macpherson  was  born ;  and  if  the  literati 
would  defray  the  expense,  I  could  produce  these  old 
people,  at  least  some  of  them,  at  London. 

*  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  53. 
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What  has  been  a  very  great  mean  to  preserve 
these  poems  among  our  Highlanders,  is  this,  that 
the  greatest  number  of  them  have  particular  tunes 
to  which  tliey  are  sung.  The  music  is  soft  and 
simple ;  but  when  these  airs  are  sung  by  two  or 
three,  or  more  good  voices,  they  are  far  from  being 
disagreeable.  The  greatest  number  are  called  duans, 
and  resemble  the  odes  of  Horace  very  much  ;  others 
have  different  names,  but  the  duans  are  generally 
set  to  some  tunes  different  from  the  rest. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  in  his  letter  dated  31st  January, 
1798,  to  Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.*  by  whom  the  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  was 
drawn  up,  justly  observes,  that  "  the  institution  of 
bards  retained  in  the  families  of  several  chieftains 
till  the  present  century  will  account  for  the  preser- 
vation of  these  poems  (Ossian's)  by  oral  tradition  ; 
as  will  also  the  manners  of  the  people,  whose  winter- 
evening  entertainment  was,  till  very  lately,  the  repe- 
tition of  poems,  tales,  and  songs.  The  language  of 
these  poems  being  still  intelligible,  excepting  some 
words,  may  be  accounted  for,  from  having  been 
constantly  repeated  and  made  familiar,  and  from 
the  Highlanders  having  always  remained  a  separate 
people,  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  by  their 
peculiar  language,  customs,  and  manners.  So  the 
wild  Arabs  retain,  I  believe,  to  this  day  their  an- 
cient language,  as  well  as  their  ancient  dress  and 
manners.'' 

The  affidavit  made  by  Archibald  Fletcher,  residen- 
ter  in  Achalader,   Glenorchay,   before  a  justice  of 

•  See  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Society,  p.  79. 
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peace  at  Edinburgh,  on  the  19th  day  of  January, 
1801,*  bears  testimony  of  his  having  deposited  with 
the  deputy  secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
Edinburgh,  a  collection  of  Gaelic  poems,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  ninety-four  pages,  many  of  which 
relate  to  the  achievements  of  the  tribe  or  race  of 
Fingal,  or  of  the  Fionns,  as  they  are  named  in  the 
Gaelic  language,  and  of  which  poems  the  declarant 
got  copies  written  in  the  country, /row  his  own  oral 
recitation.-\  That  some  of  the  poems  in  this  collec- 
tion he  heard  recited  and  learnt  by  \\t2i\t  forty  years 
prior  to  the  date  of  his  affidavit,  and  that  the  poem 
published  by  Macpherson,  under  the  name  of  Dar- 
thula,  and  which  is  commonly  called  in  the  country, 
Clan  Uisneachain,  or  the  sons  of  Usno,  he  heard  re- 
cited above  fifty  years  ago  by  many  persons  in  Gle- 
norchay,  particularly  by  Nicol  Macnicoll  in  Arivean, 
and  this  he  thinks  was  about  ten  years  before  Mac- 
pherson went  about  collecting  the  poems  of  Ossian. 
Captain  John  Macdonald  of  Breakish,  now  residing 
at  Thurso  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  has  by  affidavit 
made  before  Colonel  Benjamin  Williamson  of  Ban- 
neskirk,  one  of  his  Majesty's  justices  of  the  peace 
for  the  county  of  Caithness,  dated  the  25th  day  of 
September,  1805,  J  solemnly  declared  that  he  was 
then  aged  seventy-eight  years,  and  that  when  about 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  he  could  repeat  from 
one   hundred   to   two   hundred  of   those   poems   of 

*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  270. 
f  Although  Archibald  Fletcher  could  write  his  name,  he  could  not 
read  the  manuscript  deposited. 

J  See  Appendix  to  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  No.  I. 
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different  lengths  and  number  of  verses.  That  he 
learned  them  from  an  old  man  about  eighty  years  of 
age,  who  sung  them  for  years  to  his  father  at  night, 
Avhen  he  went  to  bed,  and  in  spring  and  winter  in 
the  morning  before  he  lose,  and  that  even  at  the  ad- 
vanced age  of  seventy-eight,  he  still  can  repeat  two 
poems  of  considerable  length.  That  he  met  with  the 
late  Mr.  James  Macpherson  at  Dr.  Macpherson's  house 
in  Sleat,  when  collecting  Ossian's  poems,  that  he  sung 
many  of  them  to  him,  and  that  Mr.  Alacpherson  wrote 
them  dozvn  as  he  repeated  them."^ 

The  late  ingenious  Mr.  Garnett,  Professor  of  Na- 
tural Philosophy  and  Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  has,  in  his  Observations  on 
a  Tour  through  the  Highlands  and  part  of  the  Wes- 
tern Isles  of  Scotland  in  the  year  1798,  given  great 
weight  to  his  own  opinion  respecting  the  authenti- 
city of  Ossian's  poems,  by  introducing  an  extract  of 
a  letter  from  the.  Rev.  Mr.  Macintyre,  minister  of 
Glenorchay,  which  was  intended  as  an  answer  to  the 
inquiries  of  the  Highland  Society  in  London,  and  is 
peculiarly  interesting. 

Mr.  Garnett,  in  describing  the  celebrated  Glencoe, 
introduces  the  subject  in  the  following  words:  "This 
glen  was  frequently  the   resort  of  Fingal  and  his 

*  Dr.  John  Macpherson,  in  his  letter  to  Dr.  Blair,  published  in  the 
Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Society,  p.  11  and  12,  gives  evidence  to 
Captain  Macdouald's  rehearsing  several  fragments,  or  detached  pieces 
of  Ossian's  poems,  and  that  he  compared  them  with  Mr.  Macpherson's 
translation,  and  found  them  in  general  correct.  Dr.  Macpherson  men- 
tions in  particular  Captain  Macdonald's  repeating  CuthuUin's  car,  the 
episode  of  FaineasoUis,  and  the  combat  between  Oscar  and  Ullin. 
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party.  It  seems  to  me  wonderful,  that  any  person, 
who  has  travelled  in  the  Highlands,  should  doubt 
the  authenticity  of  the  Celtic  poetry,  which  has  been 
given  to  the  English  reader  by  Macpherson,  s'mce  in 
almost  every  glen  ai^e  to  be  fou7ul persons,  who  can  repeat 
from  tradition  several  oj  these,  and  other  Celtic  tales  of 
the  same  date. 

"  I  cannot  pretend  to  offer  any  evidence  stronger 
than  what  has  been  brought  forward.  I  trust,  how- 
ever, thar  the  following  extract  from  a  letter,  which 
I  received  from  Dr.  Macintire,  of  Glenorchay,  on 
this  subject,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  reader. 

"  To  the  mass  of  evidence  laid  already  before  the 
public  by  persons  of  the  first  respectability  in  the 
nation,  I  know  of  little  that  can  be  added  These 
tales  we  have  been  accustomed  to  hear  recited  from 
our  earliest  years,  and  they  have  made  an  indelible 
impression  on  my  memory.  In  the  close  of  the 
year  1783,  and  beginning  of  1784,  I  was  in  London. 
For  some  time  previous  to  that  period,  I  had  a  cor- 
respondence with  Mr.  Macpherson,  but  not  on  sub- 
jects of  Celtic  literature.  During  two  months  that  I 
continued  in  London,  I  was  frequently  with  him  at 
his  own  house  and  elsewhere.  We  spoke  occasion- 
ally about  the  poems,  and  the  attempts  made  by  Dr. 
Johnson  to  discredit  them.  I  hinted  that,  though 
my  own  belief  of  their  authenticity  was  unalterably 
fixed,  still  my  opinion  ever  was,  that  he  had  never 
found  the  poem  of  Fingal  in  the  full  and  perfect 
form  in  which  he  had  published  it ;  but  that,  having 
got  the  substance,  or  greater  part  of  the  interesting 
tale,  he  had,  from  his  knowledge  of  Celtic  imagery 
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and  allusions,  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  translation. 
He  replied,  '  You  are  much  mistaken  in  the  matter : 
I  had  occasion  to  do  less  of  that  than  you  suppose. 
And  at  any  time  that  you  are  at  leisure,  and  wish  to 
see  the  originals,  tell  me,  and  we  will  concert  a  day 
for  going  to  my  house  on  Putney-heath,  where  those 
papers  lie,  and  you  will  then  be  satisfied.' 

"  This  conversation  passed  in  the  presence  of  Dr. 
Shaw,  a  Scotch  physician,  to  whom  he  introduced 
me. 

*'  I  fully  intended  to  avail  myself  of  this  ofi'er,  but 
have  to  regret  that,  from  various  avocations,  and 
leaving  London  sooner  than  I  thought  1  could,  I 
was  prevented  from  a  sight  and  perusal  of  the  ori- 
ginals of  these  poems. 

"  Calling  the  day  before  I  left  London  on  the  late 
General  Macnab,  a  gentleman  well  versed  in  Celtic 
literature,  and  of  unimpeached  veracity  and  honour, 
who  had  lived  long  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  Mr. 
Macpherson,  I  mentioned  this  circumstance  to  him, 
and  my  regret.  He  said,  he  was  sorry  I  had  not 
seen  the  poems;  that  to  him  Mr.  Macpherson  had 
often  recited  parts  of  Fingal  in  the  Gaelic,  with 
various  other  tales,  which  brought  to  his  remem- 
brance what  had  given  him  so  much  gratification 
when  a  boy. 

"  Thus,  my  dear  Sir,  have  I  given  you  a  diffuse, 
but  a  true  detail  of  a  circumstance,  that  can  add 
little  to  the  credibility  of  a  fact,  authenticated  by 
men,  whom  no  consideration  could  induce  to  avow  a 
falsehood. 

**  The  Highland  Society,  who  intend  to  publish  the 

M 
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original  of  Fingal,  have  applied  to  me  for  an  account 
of  the  preceding  conversation  with  Mr.  Macpherson, 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  prevented  from  commu- 
nicating ;  you  are  therefore  at  full  liberty  to  make 
what  use  of  it  you  please. 

"  At  the  time  when  I  was  a  student  of  theology, 
I  was  present  at  the  delivery  of  a  sermon  by  a  wor- 
thy, but  eccentric  preacher,  on  the  resurrection 
from  the  dead.  He  concluded  his  subject  with  words 
that  I  can  never  forget.  '  Thus  have  I  endeavoured 
to  set  before  you  this  great  truth  of  God ;  and  I 
trust,  that  you  believe  it :  but,  believe  it  who  will,  I 
believe  it  myself.' 

"  So  say  I,  in  all  the  candour  of'  truth,  as  to  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  believe  them  who  will,  I  believe  them 
myself. 

"  My  son  is  anxious  to  procure  you  some  unpub- 
lished Celtic  tales,  but  the  truth  is,  that  Dr.  Smith 
of  Campbeltown,  who  is  a  native  of  this  parish,  and 
who  has  been  indefatigable  in  his  research  for  these 
tales,  has  picked  up  every  thing  of  value  of  that  kind 
in  the  country,  and  published  them  with  transla- 
tions. Indeed  the  period  is  past,  or  almost  past, 
when  an  investigation  and  research,  after  these 
amusements  of  the  times  of  old  would  be  of  avail. 

"  Happily  our  people  are  forming  habits,  and 
acquiring  modes  of  industry  and  manners,  that  pre- 
clude the  tale,  and  the  song,  and  the  harp." 

The  unequivocal  assertions  contained  in  these  affi- 
davits and  declarations,  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
^expressed,  and  the  very  high  respectability  of  the 
gentlemen  who  made  them,  yield  a  body  of  evidence 
sufficient  perhaps  for  the  establishment  of  any,  even 
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the  most  improbable  circumstance  ;  but  when  applied 
to  a  subject  in  itself  so  likely  to  be  true,  namely, 
the  oral  transmission  of  poems  such  as  Ossian's, 
among  a  people  secluded  from  the  world,  and  immo- 
derately attached  to  the  language  and  manners  of 
their  ancestors,  it  is  irresistible. 

3.  It  now  remains  to  shew  briefly,  that  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian,  and  translated  by  Mr.  Macpher- 
son,  were  collected  by  him  from  oral  tradition,  and 
manuscripts  he  procured  with  the  assistance  of  his 
friends  in  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  and  that  similar 
collections  were  made  at  different  periods  prior  to 
Mr.  Macpherson's  translation. 

Lachlan  Macpherson,  of  Strathmashie,  in  his  letter 
to  Doctor  Blair,  dated  Q2d  October,  1763,*  declares 
in  explicit  terms,  than  in  the  year  I76O,  he  accom- 
panied his  friend  Mr.  James  Macpherson  during  some 
part  of  his  journey  in  search  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 
through  the  Highlands.  That  he  assisted  in  collect- 
ing them  ;  and  took  down  from  oj-al  tradition,  and  tran- 
scribed from  old  ma7iuscripts  by  far  the  greatest  part  of 
those  pieces  he  has  published.  That  since  the  publica- 
tion he  had  carefully  compared  the  translation  with 
the  copies  of  the  originals  in  his  hands,  and  found 
it  amazingly  literal,  even  in  such  a  degree,  as  to  pre- 
serve, in  some  measure,  the  cadence  of  the  Gaelic 
versification. 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Macaulay,  in  his  letter  to 
Doctor  Blair,  dated  25th  January,  1764,t  declares, 
that  he  saw  the   originals   which  Mr.    Macpherson 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  Highland  Society,  p.  8. 
t  Ibid.  p.  24. 
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collected  in  the  Highlands,  He  very  energetically 
remarks,  "  no  man  will  say,  that  he  could  impose 
his  own  originals  upon  us,  if  we  had  common  sense, 
and  a  knowledge  of  our  mother  tongue.  Those,  who 
entertain  any  suspicions  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  vera- 
city in  that  respect,  do  not  advert,  that,  while  they 
are  impeaching  his  honesty,  they  pay  a  compliment 
to  his  genius  that  would  do  honour  to  any  author  of 
the  age." 

The  Rev.  Donald  Macleod,  minister  of  Glenelg, 
in  his  letter  to  Doctor  Blair,  of  the  20th  March, 
1764,*  bears  evidence,  that  it  was  in  his  house  Mr. 
Macpherson  got  the  descripsion  of  CuthuUin's  horses 
and  car,  from  Allan  Maccaskie,  schoolmaster,  and 
Rory  Macleod,  both  of  Glenelg,  and  that  the  trans- 
lation falls  far  short  of  the  spirit  of  the  original. 

Doctor  Blair,  in  his  letter  to  Henry  Mackenzie, 
Esq.  the  reporter  of  the  Committee  of  the  Highland 
Society  of  Scotland,  bearing  date  20th  December, 
1797,t  gives  a  particular  account  of  the  circum- 
stances relating  to  the  first  discovery  and  publica- 
tion of  the  poems  of  Ossian.  This  letter  contains  a 
most  interesting  statement  of  the  circumstances, 
which  gave  rise  to  Mr.  Macpherson's  poetical  mis- 
sion to  the  Highlands,  and  breathes  so  much  honest 
zeal  and  impartiality  in  the  cause  of  the  ancient 
Highland  bards,  and  the  genuineness  of  the  poems 
ascribed  to  Ossian,  that  it  is  earnestly  recommended 
to  our  readers  to  peruse  the  whole. 

It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  notice  a  passage 
at  the  conclusion  of  Doctor  Blair's  letter,  where  after 

*  See  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  Highland  Society,  p.  28. 
t  Ibid.  p.  56. 
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some  impartial  criticisms  on  Mr.  Macpherson's  trans- 
lation, he  observes,  "  That  his  AV^ork,  as  it  stands, 
exhibits  a  genuine  authentic  view  of  ancient  Gaelic 
poetry,  I  am  as  firmly  persuaded  as  I  can  be  of  any 
thing.  It  will,  however,  be  a  great  satisfaction  to 
the  learned  world,  if  that  publication  shall  be  com- 
pleted, which  Mr.  Macpherson  had  begun,  of  the 
whole  Gaelic  originals  in  their  native  state  on  one 
page,  and  a  literal  translation  on  the  opposite  page. 
The  idea,  which  he  once  entertained,  and  of  which 
he  shewed  me  a  specimen,  of  printing  the  Gaelic 
in  Greek  characters  (to  avoid  the  disputes  about 
Gaelic  orthography),  I  indeed  strongly  reprobated, 
as  what  would  carry  to  the  world  a  strange  affected 
appearance,  and  prevent  the  originals  from  being 
legible  by  any,  but  those  who  were  accustomed  to 
read  Greek  characters."* 

The  Rev.  Andrew  Gallic,  in  his  letter  to  Charles 
Macintosh,  Esq.  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  dated  March  12, 
1799,t  declares,  that  Mr.  James  Macpherson,  the 
translator  of  Ossian's  poems,  was,  for  some  years 
before  he  entered  on  that  work,  his  intimate  ac- 
quaintance and  friend.  That  when  he  returned  from 
his  tour  through  the  western  Highlands  and  Islands, 
he  came  to  Mr.  Gallic's  house  in  Brae-Badenoch,  and 
on  enquiring  the  success  of  his  journey,  he  produced 

*  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carlisle,  and  Mr.  Home,  author 
of  Douglas,  also  bear  testimony  to  the  circumstances  of  the  first  dis- 
covery and  publication  of  Ossian's  poems.  See  Appendix  to  th« 
Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  62,  et  seq. 

t  See  Letter  inserted  in  the  Report  of  Highland  Society,  p.  30. 
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several  volumes  small  octavo,  or  rather  large  duo- 
decimo, in  the  Gaelic  language  and  characters,  being 
the  poems  of  Ossian  and  other  ancient  bards. 

Mr.  Gallic  declares,  he  remembers  perfectly  that 
many  of  those  volumes  were,  at  the  close,  said  to 
have  been  collected  by  Paul  Macmhuirich,  Bard 
Clanraonuil,  and  about  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  As  we  have,  in  a  former  part,*  noticed  his 
description  of  the  characters,  illuminated  capitals, 
and  parchment  of  these  manuscripts,  we  shall  only 
add  what  Mr.  Gallic  says  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
letter,  namely,  that  some  years  after  the  publication 
of  Fingal,  he  happened  to  pass  several  days  with 
Mr.  Macdonald  of  Clanronald,  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Butter  of  Pitlochry,  who  then  resided  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Fort  William.  Clanronald  told  him, 
that  Mr.  Macpherson  had  the  Gaelic  manuscripts 
from  him,  and  that  he  did  not  know  them  to  exist, 
till,  to  gratify  Mr.  Macpherson,  a  search  was  made 
among  his  family  papers. 

Dr.  John  Smith,  of  Campbeltown,  in  his  letter  to 
Henry  Mackenzie,  Esq.  dated  the  31st  January, 
1798,  declares,  that  in  the  original  poems  and  trans- 
lations which  he  had  published,!  he  had  occasion  to 
introduce  several  passages  of  Mr.  Macpherson's  ori- 
ginals into  the  notes ;  for  without  searching  for 
them,  he  had  got  considerable  portions  of  several  of 
those  poems,  that  were  then  recited  in  the  higher 
parts  of  Argyleshire  ;  as  were  the  Poem  of  Darthula, 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  in  the  collection,  called  in 
Gaelic  by  the  name  of  Clartn  Usnathain  (the  Children 

*  See  page  147.  t  Gaelic  Antiquities. 
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of  Usnoth)  ;  a  part  of  the  first  book  of  Temora, 
known  by  the  title  of  B(}s  Oscair  (the  Death  of 
Oscar),  one  of  the  tenderest  pieces  in  the  book  ;  and 
thie  description  of  Cuthullin's  car  and  horses,  one  of 
the  most  improbable.  Dr.  Smith  adds,  that,  in  that 
part  of  the  country,  many  will  be  found,  who  re- 
member to  have  heard  these  often  recited,  and  per- 
haps some,  who  can  still  recite  a  part  of  them  ; 
although  within  these  last  50  years,  the  manners  of 
the  Highlanders  are  totally  changed,  and  the  songs 
and  tales  of  their  fathers  neglected  and  almost 
forgotten. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Pope,  minister  of  Rea,  in  Caithness, 
in  his  letter,  dated  1.5 th  November,  1763,  to  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Nicholson,  minister  of  Thurso,*  delares, 
that,  about  24  years  prior  to  the  date  of  his  letter,  a 
gentleman  living  on  Lord  Reay's  estate  entered  into 
a  project  with  him  of  collecting  Ossian's  poems. 
That  they  had  actually  got  a  list  of  poems  said  to  be 
composed  by  Ossian  ;  and  wrote  some  of  them  ;  but 
his  coadjutor's  death  put  an  end  to  the  scheme. 

The  affidavit  of  Malcolm  Macpherson,  residenter  in 
the  parish  of  Portree,  Isle  of  Sky,  made  before  two 
justices  of  the  peace  on  the  5th  September,  I8()0,f 
proves,  that  he  had  a  brother  called  Alexander, 
noted  in  the  country  for  his  knowledge  of  the  poems 
of  Ossian,  of  which  he,  the  deponent,  heard  him 
repeat  many.  That  he  was  informed  by  his  said 
brother,  and  he  heard  also  from  otheis,  that  when 
the   late  Mr.  James  Macpherson,    from   Badenoch, 

*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  Highland  Society,  p.  32. 
+  Ibid,  p.  92. 
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was  in  the  Highlands,  collecting  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
he  employed  himself  four  days  and  four  nights  at 
Portree,  in  taking  down  a  variety  of  them  from  the 
recitation  of  the  declarant's  said  brother.  That  his 
said  brother  had  a  Gaelic  manuscript  in  quarto,  and 
about  an  inch  and  quarter  in  thickness,  regarding 
the  Fingalians,  wlMch  he  gave  to  Mr.  IVfacpherson, 
who  carried  it  with  him;  since  which  time  the  de- 
clarant never  heard  of  it. 

The  affidavit  of  Ewan  Macpherson,  late  school- 
master at  Badenoch,  made  before  two  justices  of  the 
peace,  11th  September,  1800,*  gives  evidence  to  his 
having  accompanied  Mr.  Macpherson,  about  the  year 
1760,  on  part  of  his  tour  through  the  Highlands,  in 
search  of  the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  that,  during 
three  or  four  weeks,  he  was  employed  in  taking- 
down  the  poems  of  Ossian  from  the  recitations  of 
several  individuals  at  different  places,  which  he  gave 
to  Mr.  Macpherson,  who  was  seldom  present  when 
they  were  taken  down.  That  on  this  excursion,  Mr. 
Macpherson  got  from  Macmhuirich,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  celebrated  bards  of  that  name,  a  book  of 
the  size  of  a  New  Testament,  and  of  the  nature  of  a 
common-place  book,  which  contained  some  genealo- 
gical accounts  of  families,  together  with  some  of  the 
poems  of  Ossian.  And  that  Mr.  Macpherson  ob- 
tained at  the  same  time  an  order  from  Clanronald, 
sfen.  on  a  Lieut.  Donald  Macdonald,  at  Edinburgh, 
for  a  Gaelicyo/io  manuscript  belonging  to  the  family 
which  was  called  Leabhar  Derg  (red  book),  and 
contained,  as  the  declarant  heard   Clanronald  say, 

*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  94. 
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and  as  himself  believed,  some  of  the  poems  of 
Ossian. 

The  late  Mr.  Alexander  Morison.  formerly  captain 
in  a  provincial  corps  of  loyalists  in  America,  in  an- 
swer to  queries  transmitted  to  him  by  the  Committee 
of  the  Highland  Society,  respecting  Ossian's  and 
other  ancient  poems,*  declares,  that  before  leaving 
Sky,  even  from  the  first  of  his  recollection,  he  heard 
repeated,  and  learnt  many  poems  and  songs  respect- 
ing Fingal,  Ossian,  and  other  ancient  heroes,  many 
of  which  were  afterwards  collected,  arranged,  and 
translated  by  Mr.  James  Macpherson.  f  That  he 
gave  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mackinnon,  of  Glendarual,  be- 
fore he  went  last  time  to  America,  in  the  year  1780, 
Ossian's  Address  to  the  Sun  in  the  original,  which 
being  transmitted  by  Lord  Bannatyne  to  the  Society, 
and  presented,  he  identified.  That  he  found  the  ad- 
dress among  Mr.  James  Macpherson's  papers,  when 
he  was  transcribing  fairly  for  him,  from  those  original 
papers  (either  collected  by  himself,  or  transmitted 
by  his  Highland  friends,)  as  it  stood  in  the  poem  of 
Carthon,  and  afterwards  translated  and  published. 

As  this  part  of  Mr.  Morison's  evidence  tends  to 
throw  light  on  the  deficiency  of  some  of  the  ori- 
ginal passages  of  Carthon,  more  especially  the  want 
of  the  Address  to  the  Sun  in  the  originals  now 
printed,  it  may  be  proper  to  observe,  that  the  Com- 
mittee appointed  to  superintend  this  publication  was 

*  See  Appendix  to  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  I75. 

t  Mr.  INIorison  died  at  Greenoclv,  Feb.  1805,  at  the  age  of  84,  or 
85  ;  and  his  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Edia- 
burgh  bears  date  7ih  Jscnuary,  1801. 
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scrupulously  exact  to  commit  only  to  the  press  such 
originals  as  were  found  among  Mr.  Macpherson's 
papers,  and  transmitted  by  his  executors.  On  the 
margin  of  a  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherison's  translation  of  Ossian,  which  had  been  left 
at  his  Highland  residence,  and  found  there  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Anderson,  one  of  his  executors,  there  is 
written  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  hand  writing,  "  i)e- 
Iwered  all  that  could  be  found  of  Car  thou  to  Mr.  John 
Mackenzie  ;*  and  in  ihis  poem^  at  the  words,  "  Have 
not  I  iseen  the  fallen  Balclutha,"  there  is  marked  on 
the  margin,  in  Mr.  Macpherson's  hand,  "J//  before 
this  given  to  Mr.  Mackenzie.'' ■\ 

The  Address  to  the  Sun  in  Carthon  having  been 
supposed  by  some  of  the  opposers  of  the  authenti- 
city of  Ossian's  poems,  to  be  a  forgery  of  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson's, in  imitation  of  the  Address  to  the  Sun  in 
Milton,  it  may  be  proper,  in  addition  to  the  evidence 
already  adduced  of  its  having  been  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  original,  to  mention  a  fact  which  corro- 
borates this  testimony,  and  must  remove  the  most 
sceptical  doubts  on  this  head.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Mac- 
diarmid,  minister  of  Weem  in  Perthshire,  transmitted 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society  at  Edin- 
burgh, an  original  copy  of  Ossian's  Address  to  the 
Sun  in  Carthon,  with  a  translation  by  himself.  J  A 
copy  of  the  original  Mr.  Macdiarmid  got,  about  ^5 

*  Late  Secretary  to  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  and  one  of  Mr, 
Macpherson's  executors. 

t  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  83. 

X  See  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  for  the  translation  of  the  Ad- 
dress, p.  72,  and  Appendix,  p.  185  for  the  original. 
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years  ago,  from  an  old  man  in  Glenlyon,  who  had 
learnt  to  recite  it  with  other  ancient  poems  in  liis 
youth.  By  comparing  this  original  with  the  one 
taken  from  among  Mr.  Macpherson's  papers  by  the 
late  Capt.  Morison,  which  he  gave  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Mackinnon,  as  above  mentioned,  and  since  identified 
by  him,  it  will  appear  that  they  differ  very  little 
from  each  other;  and  that  the  Gaelic  reader  may 
compare  the  original  with  Mr.  Macpherson's  trans- 
lation, we  have  given  it  at  the  end  of  these  Observa- 
tions, with  a  literal  Latin  and  English  translation. 

Captain  Morison,  having  assisted  Mr.  Macpherson 
in  translating  the  originals,  collected  by  him  on  his 
tour  through  the  Highlands  and  Isles,  declares,  in 
his  answer  to  the  queries  of  the  Society  alluded  to,* 
that  afterwards  in  London,  he  had  access  to  Mr. 
Macpherson's  papers ;  saw  the  several  manuscripts, 
which  he  had  translated,  in  difterent  hand  writings ; 
some  of  them  in  his  (Macpherson's)  own  hand,  some 
not,  as  they  were  either  collected  by  himself,  or  sent 
him  by  his  friends  in  the  Highlands ;  some  of  them 
taken  from  oral  recitation,  some  from  MSS.  That  he 
saw  also  many  manuscripts  in  the  old  Gaelic  charac- 
ter in  Mr.  Macpherson's  possession,  containing  some 
of  the  poems  translated,  which  MSS.  they  found 
some  difficulty  in  reading.  How  old  the  MSS.  were 
he  could  not  say,  but  from  the  character  and  spell- 
ing they  seemed  very  ancient.  Captain  Morison 
admits,  that  Mr.  Macpherson  had  much  merit  in 
collecting,  arranging,  and  translating,  but  that  he 

*  See  Captain  Morison's  Answer  to  the  Queries  of  the  Highland 
Society,  Appendix  to  the  Report,  p.  175. 
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was  no  great  poet,  nor  thoroughly  conversant  in 
Gaelic  literature;  so  far  from  composing  such  poems 
as  were  translated,  declares  that  he  assisted  him 
often  in  understanding  the  meaning  of  many  words, 
and  suggested  some  improvements.  With  energetic 
bluntness,  Captain  Morison  remarks,  "  that  Mac- 
pherson  could  as  well  compose  the  Prophecies  of  Isaiah,  or 
create  the  island  oj  Skye,  as  compose  a  poem  like  one  of 
Ossian's.''  In  a  similar  strain  of  energetic  conviction, 
he  lately  declared,  at  an  advanced  period  of  life, 
*'  when  the  tomb  opened  to  receive  him,  for  his 
strength  had  failed,"  that  he  as  firmly  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  as  in  the  e.vistence  of  soul 
and  body.* 

Lachlan  Macmurrich,  or  Mac  Vuirich,  in  his  de- 
claration transmitted  to  the  Highland  Society,  dated 
August  .9,  1800,'!"  made  before  Donald  Macdonald,  of 
Balronald,  James  Macdonald,  of  Garyhelich,  Ewan 
Macdonald,  of  Griminish,  Alexander  Maclean,  of 
Hoster,  Mr.  Alexander  Nicolson,  minister  of  Benbe- 
cula,  and  Mr.  Allan  Macqueen,  minister  of  North- 
Uist,  has  stated,  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge 
he  is  the  eighteenth  in  descent  from  Muireach,  whose 
posterity  had  officiated  as  bards  to  the  family  of 
Clanronald.  That  he  remembered  Avell  the  works  of 
Ossian  written  on  parchment,  were  in  the  custody  of 
his  father,  as  received  from  his  predecessors :  that 

*  Sec  Captain  Morison's  Answers  to  Queries,  Appendix  to  Report 
of  Highland  Society,  p,  173  ;  and  his  Declaration,  Appendix  No.  IV. 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation. 

-)•  See  Declaration  in  Gaelic,  and  Translation,  Report  of  the  Society, 
Appendix  No.  XVII. 
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some  of  the  parchments  were  made  up  in  the  form 
of  books,  and  that  others  were  loose  and  separate, 
which  contained  the  works  of  other  bards  besides 
those  of  Ossian. 

That  he  remembered  his  father  had  a  red  book  made 
of  paper,  which  he  had  from  his  predecessors,  and 
contained,  as  his  father  informed  him,  the  history  of 
the  Highland  Clans,  together  with  part  of  the  works 
of  Ossian.  That  he  remembered  well  that  Clanro- 
nald  made  his  father  give  up  the  red  book  to  James 
Macpherson  from  Badenoch.  That  it  was  near  as 
thick  as  a  Bible,  but  that  it  was  longer  and  broader, 
though  not  so  thick  in  the  cover.  That  the  parch- 
ments, and  the  red  book,  were  written  in  the  hand  in 
which  the  Gaelic  used  to  be  written  of  old,  both  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  before  people  began  to  use  the 
English  handwriting  in  Gaelic. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  detail  the  proofs  under  Mr. 
Macpherson's  own  hand  in  his  letters  to  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Maclagan,  dated  in  I76O  and  176I,*  or  his  letter 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London, 
dated  in  July,  1784,t  all  which  bear  the  most  un- 
equivocal testimony  of  the  genuineness  of  the  origi- 
nals in  his  possession ;  but  the  striking  coincidence 
in  the  expressions  of  his  letter  to  Mr.  Maclagan  in. 
January,  I76I,  and  what  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Mackenzie, 
in  July,  1784,  deserves  to  be  noticed.  He  says  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Maclagan,   "  I  have  been  lucky 

•  See  Appendix  to  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  p.  153,  154. 

t  A  copy  of  this  interesting  document  will  be  found  in  page  81  of 
Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  prefixed  to  this  work,  and  sl  facsimile 
of  it  is  given  in  the  Appendix  to  said  Dissertation,  No.  III. 
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enough  to  lay  my  hands  on  a  pretty  complete  poem 
and  truly  epic,  concerning  Fingal."  And  in  his 
letter  to  the  Deputation  of  the  Highland  Society  of 
London,  he  says,  "  I  shall  adhere  to  the  promise  I 
made  several  years  ago  to  a  deputation  of  the  same 
kind ;  that  is,  to  employ  my  first  leisure  time,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  time  it  must  be  to  do  it  ac- 
curately, in  arranging  and  printing  the  originals  of 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  as  they  have  come  to  my  hands." 

A  particular  account  of  the  ancient  poems  of  the 
Highlands,  collected  by  Mr.  Jerome  Stone  of  Dun- 
keld,  prior  to  Mr.  Macpherson's  poetical  mission, 
and  the  translation  of  one  of  these  poems  which  he 
published  in  the  Scots  Magazine  so  far  back  as  Ja- 
nuary, 1756,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the 
Highland  Society.*  It  will  be  seen  from  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pope  already  given,  p.  181, 
that  about  the  year  1739,  he  had  entered  into  a  pro- 
ject, with  another  gentleman,  for  collecting  Ossian's 
poems. 

The  various  detached  pieces  ascribed  to  Ossian 
and  the  ancient  bards,  which  have  been  published 
subsequent  to  Mr,  Macpherson's  translation,  and  col- 
lected by  Miss  Brooke,  Mr.  John  Clark,  Mr.  Thomas 
Hill,  Dr.  John  Smith,  Mr.  John  Gillies,  Baron  de 
Harold,  and  others,  are  unnecessary  to  be  dwelt 
upon,  some  having  been  occasionally  noticed  in  the 

*  Sec  Report,  p.  23,  and  the  original  of  Stone's  translation  of  Bas 
Fraoich,  or  the  Death  of  Fraoch,  who  was  destroyed  by  the  treache- 
jpus  passion  of  his  mother-in-law  ;  this,  together  with  the  translation  in 
verse  as  published  in  17-^6,  and  a  literal  prose  translation  will  be  found 
io  the  Appendix  to  the  Report,  No.  VII. 
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Report  of  the  Highland  Society,  others  in  Sir  John 
Sinclair's  Dissertation,  or  in  the  Notes  and  Observa- 
tions annexed  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation.* 

The  identity  of  some  of  the  poems  published  by 
Mr.  Macpherson,  is  fully  proved  by  Gaelic  manu- 
scripts in  the  possession  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Highland  Society  of  Edinburgh,  collected  by  Mr. 
Duncan  Kennedy,  Archibald  Fletcher,  and  other 
persons  ;  of  which  about  fifteen  hundred  verses,  with 
a  literal  translation  by  Dr.  Donald  Smith,  compared 
M'ith  passages  of  the  epic  poem  of  Fingal,  as  published 
by  Mr.  Macpherson,  are  given  in  the  Appendix  to 
the  Report  of  the  Society. f 

The  collection  of  Ossian's  poems  made  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Farquharson  at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  prior 
to  Mr.  Macpherson's  poetical  mission  to  the  High- 
lands, and  the  existence  of  the  thick  folio  manuscript 
volume,  containing  these  poems  which  he  left  at  the 
college  of  Douay,  at  the  commencement  of  the 
French  Revolution,  has  been  circumstantially  de- 
tailed and  proved  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
two  bishops  and  three  respectable  clergymen  now 
living.;): 

This  new  and  interesting  evidence  having  excised 
the   attention   of  the  Members  of  the  Committee 

*  See  Report,  p.  47,  48,  49,  et  seq.  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Disserta- 
tion, p.  36,  76,  and  ']'! .  Notes  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation  B,  F,  G, 
H,  and  I. 

\  See  Report,  Appendix,  No.  XV. 

X  We  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  for  the  zeal  and  perse- 
verance he  has  manifested,  in  bringing  forward  most  unexceptionable 
evidence  respecting  the  Douay  manuscript,  and  which  will  be  found 
amply  detailed  in  his  Dissertation,  p.  xi.  and  Iviii.  inclusive. 
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appointed  to  superintend  this  publication,  they  deter- 
mined, collectively  or  individually,  to  spare  no  pains 
in  endeavouring  to  ascertain,  whether  the  said  manu- 
script be  still  existing  in  France,  as  well  as  to  obtain 
every  authentic  information  respecting  any  other 
Celtic  manuscripts  in  that  country.  With  that  view, 
and  while  the  communication  with  France  was  open 
by  the  late  negociation  for  peace,  the  following  letter 
was  Avritten  to  the  Principal  of  the  Celtic  Academy 
at  Paris,  accompanied  with  a  French  translation ; 
both  of  which  were  transmitted  through  the  Foreign 
Secretary  of  State's  Office,  to  our  Ambassador,  the 
Earl  of  Lauderdale,  as  the  best  and  most  effectual 
channel  of  communication. 


To  the  Principal  of  the  Celtic  Academy  at  Paris, 
8sc.  8^c.  8sc. 

York  Place,  Portman  Square,  London,  Sept.  20,  1806. 

Sir, 

As  a  Member  of  the  Committee  appointed 
by  the  Highland  Society,  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  poems  of  Ossian  in  the  original  Celtic, 
denominated  Gaelic  in  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land, where  it  is  still  a  living  language,  I  take  the 
liberty  to  acquaint  you,  that  these  originals  will  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year  be  published,  accom- 
panied by  a  literal  Latin  translation,  and  a  Disserta- 
tion containing  such  additional  facts  as  have  been 
recently  acquired  on  the  authenticity  of  the  poems. 
The  Committee  having  learnt,  from  public  report, 
that  a  Celtic  Academy  has  been  lately  instituted  at 
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Paris,  and  being  desirous  of  extending  their  inquiry 
to  the  collection  of  every  fact  which  tends  to  iUus- 
trate  the  era  of  Ossian,  and  the  antiquity  of  the 
Av^ork,  have  requested  me  to  address  you  for  infor- 
mation, on  the  following  subjects. 

1.  It  appears,  from  the  testimony  of  Bishops 
Cameron  and  Chisllolm,  of  the  Catholic  persuasion, 
formerly  of  France,  but  now  residing  at  Edinburgh, 
that  the  late  Mr.  Farqllharson,  Principal  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Douay  in  Flanders,  left  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Revolution  in  that  University,  a  thick  manuscript 
folio  volume,  containing  many  of  Ossian's  poems  in 
the  original  Celtic,  collected  by  him  at  an  early 
period  of  life,  v/hile  a  missionary  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland ;  and  I  am  commissioned  by  the  Highland 
Society  to  request,  as  a  most  particular  favour,  that 
you  will  take  the  trouble  to  inform  me  whether  such 
manuscript  book  of  Celtic  poems  be  still  in  existence, 
and  if  so,  that  you  will  do  the  Society  the  further 
favour  of  transmitting  transcripts  of  the  titles  of  the 
several  poems,  and  a  note  of  the  number  of  lines  in 
each,  with  any  information  respecting  other  Celtic 
manuscripts,  which  may  be  novv^  at  Paris,  Douay,  or 
elsewhere,  on  the  language,  poetry,  history,  origin, 
and  migration  of  the  Celts. 

2.  Understanding  that  there  is  in  the  National 
Library  at  Paris,  a  manuscript  purporting  to  be  the 
speech  in  Celtic  delivered  by  Clovis,  the  founder  of 
the  French  monarchy,  to  his  army,  or  to  the  citizens 
of  Paris,  on  his  taking  the  field,  it  would  be  extremely 
gratifying  to  the  Highland  Society,  and  to  the  ad- 
mirers of  Celtic  literature  in  Great  Britain,  to  receive 

N 
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a  transcript  of  this  speech,  and  a  fac-simile  of  a  few 
lines  of  the  original,  to  prove  the  age  of  the  writing. 
If  the  information  can  be  procured  in  time,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Committee  to  insert  it  in  the 
present  edition  of  Ossian.  Trusting,  that  in  a  cause 
so  interesting  to  the  honourable  remains  of  Celtic 
liter?iture,  and  promising,  on  the  part  of  the  High- 
land Society,  any  aid  or  information  which  they  at 
any  time  may  be  able  to  afford  to  your  learned  Aca- 
demy; you  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  have  thus  taken 
in  addressing  you. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  with  sentiments  of  the 
highest  consideration  and  respect. 
Sir, 
your  most  obedient,  and 

most  humble  servant, 
(Signed)  John  M'Arthur. 

The  above  letter  was  delivered  early  in  the  month 
of  October,  but  from  the  shortness  of  Lord  Lauder- 
dale's stay  in  Paris,  after  it  had  been  communicated, 
and  the  events  which  subsequently  took  place,  we 
have  been  prevented  from  obtaining  the  information 
solicited.  The  following  letter  from  Mr.  Professor 
Stewart  of  Edinburgh,  who  accompanied  Lord  Lau- 
derdale on  the  embassy,  not  only  shews  his  attention 
to  the  inquiries  of  the  Committee,  but  affords  rea- 
sonable hopes  that  a  communication  from  the  Celtic 
Academy  may  be  expected  by  the  first  favourable 
opportunity. 
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Edinburgh,  20th  Dec.  I8O6. 

Sir, 

I  am  sorry  to  have  so  little  information  to 
add  on  the  subject  of  your  letter,  to  what  you  have 
already  received  from  luord  Lauderdale.  It  may, 
however,  be  satisfactory  for  you  to  know,  that  the 
paper  which  was  addressed  to  the  Celtic  Academy  of 
Paris,  by  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  was  deli- 
vered by  myself  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Suard,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Institute,  who  pro- 
mised to  present  it  in  person  to  the  President  of  the 
learned  body,  whose  correspondence  you  solicit,  and 
to  inform  Lord  Lauderdale  of  the  result  of  the  ap- 
plication. The  shortness  of  our  stay  in  Paris  after  this 
conversation,  prevented  me  from  hearing  any  thing 
farther  on  the  business ;  but  I  am  perfectly  confi- 
dent that  Mr.  Suard  would  take  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  executing  the  commission  intrusted  to  him, 
not  only  as  he  is  a  very  old  and  intimate  friend  of 
mine,  but  as  he  was  the  first  person  who  introduced 
the  poems,  whose  authenticity  you  wish  to  establish, 
to  the  knowledge  of  his  countrymen.  His  name 
cannot  fail  to  be  well  known  to  yourself,  as  well  as 
to  many  other  Members  of  your  Society,  by  his  ad- 
mirable translation  of  Dr.  Robertson's  History  of 
Charles  V.  and  by  the  strong  interest  he  has  taken 
for  more  than  forty  years,  in  every  thing  that  con- 
cerns the  history  or  the  literature  of  this  island. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Sir, 
your  most  obedient  servant, 

(Signed)  Dugald  Stewart. 
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As  the  most  conclusive  evidence  has  been  exhi- 
bited, that  Ossian's  poems  had  been  collected  from 
oral  tradition,  and  from  ancient  manuscripts,  by  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  Farquharson  about  fifteen  years  prior 
to  Mr.  Macpherson's  mission  to  the  Highlands  for 
the  same  purpose ;  and,  as  it  is  equally  established, 
that  Mr.  Farquharson's  collection  was  bound  up  in  a 
large  folio  volume,  and  left  at  the  Scottish  College 
of  Douay,  at  the  commencement  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, the  prominent  object  the  Committee  had 
in  view,  in  writing  to  the  Celtic  Academy  at  Paris, 
M^as  to  ascertain  whether  that  collection  still  existed; 
because  if  in  existence  it  would  have  been  gratify- 
ing to  have  detailed  the  contents  in  this  work  ;  for, 
independent  of  every  other  proof,  this  of  itself  would 
have  incontrovertibly  established  the  authenticity  of 
the  originals  translated  by  Mr.  Macpherson. 


Such  is  a  summary  of  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  which,  with  all 
deference,  is  submitted  to  the  public.  But  the  writer 
must  observe,  by  way  of  apology  for  himself,  that 
when  he  undertook  the  present  investigation,  and 
the  task  of  translating  Cesarotti's  Dissertation,  he 
was  not  aware  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  encounter, 
nor  of  the  time  and  labour  which  such  a  work  would 
require.  To  have  done  justice  to  so  important  a  sub- 
ject, any  man  with  abilities  superior  to  what  the 
writer  can  pretend,  ought  to  have  had  at  least  one 
year  for  the  preparation  of  his  manuscript,  instead 
of  a  limited  time  of  about  three  or  four  months.    He 
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had  however  pledged  himself  to  the  Committee,  and 
to  perform  his  promise  he  has  laboured  incessantly, 
and  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost.  If  by  attempt- 
ing too  much,  in  a  given  period,  he  may  have  failed 
in  some  points,  or  in  the  hurry  of  writing,  been  led 
into  repetition;  he  trusts  the  candid  reader  will  make 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  in  examining  with  pre- 
cision, a  mass  of  materials,  so  as  to  exhibit  compen- 
diously the  various  results  arising  from  his,  researches 
after  truth. 


London,  December  31,1 806. 


[  196] 


THE  ORIGINAL  EPISODE  OF  FAINEASOLLIS, 

as  found  among  the  l^e  Mr.  Macpherson's  Papers,  referred 
to  p.  46§,  Supplemental  Observations. 

Mhic  mo  mhic;  'se  thuirt  an  rigli, 
Oscair  a  righ  nan  dg  f  hlath  ! 
Chunnaic  mi  dearrsa  do  lainn 
Mar  dhealan  bheann  san  stoirm. 
Thuit  an  namh  fo  d' laimh  san  iomairt 
Mar  dhuilleach  fo  osaig  gheamhrai. 
Lean  gu  dlu  ri  cliu  do  shinnsir, 
A's  na  dibir  bhi  mar  iad  san. 
'Nuair  bu  bheo  Treunmor  nan  ratb, 
As  Trathal  atbair  nan  treiin  laoch, 
Chuir  iad  gach  cath  le  buaidh, 
A's  bhuannaich  iad  cliu  gach  teugmhail. 
Mairi  marsin  an  iomra  san  dan, 
'Sbithidh  iuaidh  orr' aig  baird  nan  deigh. 
Oscair  !  claoidhsa  lamh  threun  a  ch6raig  ; 
Ach  caomhuinn  an  conui  'n  ti  's  laige. 
Bi  mar  bhuinn'-shruth  rfethoirt  geamhrai, 
Cas  ri  namhaid  trom  na  Feinne ; 
Ach  mar  kile  tla  an  t  samhrai 
Dhoibhsan  ata  fknn  nan  eigin. 
San  marsin  bha  Treunmor  riamh, 
'S  bha  Trathal  gach  ial  mar  sin, 
Ghluais  Cumhal  na'n  ceumaibh  corr, 
'S  bha  Fionn  an  conui  leis  an  lag. 
'Nan  aobhar  shinean  mo  lamh, 
'S  le  failte  rachain  nan  coinneamh, 


[  W] 


LITERAL  TRANSLATION,  BY  ALEXANDER 
STEWART,  A.  M,^ 

Son  of  my  son  ;  thus  said  the  king  ; 

Oscar,  chief  of  our  noble  youth  ! 

I  behekl  the  gleaming  of  thy  sword 

Like  the  hghtning  of  the  mountains  in  the  storm. 

The  enemy  fell  beneath  thy  hand  in  the  battle. 

Like  wither'd  leaves  by  the  blast  of  winter. 

Adhere  close  to  the  fame  of  thy  fathers, 

And  cease  not  to  be  as  they  have  been. 

When  the  victorious  Trenmor  lived, 

And  Trathal,  the  father  of  mighty  heroes, 

They  fought  all  their  battles  with  success, 

And  obtained  the  praise  of  every  contest. 

Thus  their  renown  shall  remain  in  song, 

And  they  shall  be  celebrated  by  bards  to  come. 

Oscar  !  do  thou  subdue  the  strong  arm  of  battle ; 

But  always  spare  the  feeble  hand. 

Be  as  a  rapid  spring-tide  stream  in  winter 

To  resist  the  powerful  enemies  of  the  Feinni ; 

But  be  like  the  gentle  breeze  of  summer 

To  those  that  are  weak,  and  in  distress. 

Such  did  Trenmor  always  live. 

And  such  has  Trathal  ever  been, 

In  their  fair  steps  Comhal  trod, 

And  Fingal  always  supported  the  weak. 

In  their  cause  would  I  stretch  my  hand, 

With  cheerfulness  would  I  go  to  receive  them. 
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A's  gheibheadli  iad  fasga,  a's  caird, 

Fo  sgail  dhrillinicb  mo  lainne. 

Tk\v  cha  d'  rinneas  air  aon  neach 

Air  laigid  a  neart  aims  an  strl, 

Fuil  mo  namh  cha  d'  iaras  riamh 

Na  'm  bu  mhiann  leis  triall  an  slth. 

Ach  cuim'an  cuireadh  rigbnam  fasacb 

Uaill  a  cruas  a  lamb  o  sbean, 

A'ni  tba  latbair  glas  fo  aois 

Feiicbaibh  e  nacb  b'fbaoin  mi  'n  sin. 

Mar  thusa,  Oscair  !   bba  mi  og, 
'Nuair  sbeoil  Fainesoilse  nail, 

An  gath  greine  'n  eidi  gaoil 

O  rigb  Chraice  db'  eigbte  'n  oigb, 

O  bbeinn  Gbolbuinn  thionnda  learn, 

'S  ro  bbeag  air  mo  cbul  de  sbluagb, 

Chunnas  barca  breidgheal  fo  m'  rosg 

Mar  cbeatbacb  air  osaig  a  cbuain. 

'Nuair  a  dbruid  i  nail  am  cboir, 

Cbunnas  oigb  a  cbleibb  aird  bhain, 

Bba  osnaicb  a  fuilt  air  a  gbaoitb, 

A  gruai  dbearg  mar  cbaor  fo  dheoir 

TliLiirt  mi,  "  oigb  na  maise,"  ciuin, 

Carson  osna  bbruit  a'  d'  cbliabb  ? 

Am  feudar  leam.s'  ged'  tba  mi  og 

Tearmunn  tboirt  do  oigb  a  cbuain  r 

Gbeibbt'a  sbeasas  catb  ri  m'lainn 

Acb  tba  'n  cridb'sa  ard  gun  sea. 

''  D'  ionnsui  tbeieb  mi  cbeinn  an  tsluaigb 

Fbir  a's  glaine  snuadb,  's  a's  fearr  ! 

D'  ionnsui  tbeieb  mi,  o  mbie  Cbumbail ! 

A  lamb  a  cbuidicbeas  gacb  feumach  ! 
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And  they  should  find  shelter,  and  friendship, 

Under  the  shade  of  my  glittering  sword. 

No  man  did  I  ever  despise, 

However  weak  his  strength  might  be. 

The  blood  of  my  foe  I  never  sought, 

If  he  chose  to  depart  in  peace. 

But  why  should  the  king  of  the  desert 

Boast  of  the  strength  of  his  arm  in  former  days? 

This  which  remains,  gray  with  age, 

Shews  I  was  not  weak  in  my  youth. 

Like  thee,  Oscar  !  I  was  young. 

When  Faineasollis  came  over  the  sea, 

That  sun-beam  adorned  with  love ; 

The  daughter  of  Craca's  king  the  virgin  was. 

I  then  returned  from  Gulbein  hill, 

With  few  of  my  people  in  my  train ; 

A  white-sailed  boat  appeared  in  my  sight 

Like  mist  on  the  blast  of  the  ocean. 

When  it  approached  nigh  the  shore, 

I  beheld  a  fair  high-bosomed  maid. 

Her  hair  wav'd  loosely  in  the  wind, 

Her  rosy  cheek  was  bedewed  with  tears. 

Calm,  I  said,  "  daughter  of  beauty," 

Why  heaves  that  broken  sigh  within  thy  breast  ? 

Can  I,  though  young  in  years. 

Defend  thee,  daughter  of  the  ocean  ? 

Some  there  may  be  that  can  match  my  sword  in  battle 

But  this  heart  is  strong,  and  void  of  fear. 

"  To  thee  I  fled,  O  chief  of  men  ! 

To  thee  of  fairest  hue  and  noblest  mien  ! 

To  thee  I  fled,  O  son  of  Comhal ! 

Whose  hand  supports  the  weak,  and  needy ! 
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Dh'amhairc  righ  Chraice  orm  air  am 

Mar  ghath-greine  air  ceann  a  shliochd. 

'Stric  a  chuala  beanntan  Ghealamhal 

Osnaich  shearbh'  mu  Fhaineshoilse. 

Chunnas  mi  le  ceann  Shorai, 

A's  rimaich  easa  oigh  Chraice. 

Tha  lann,  mar  ghath  soluis  scriosach, 

Air  slios  an  armuinn  an  conui ; 

Ach  'sdubh  gruamach  shuas  a  mhala, 

'Stha  fior  stoirm  na  anam  eiti. 

Bhuail  mi  tonn  a  chuain  gu  sheachna; 

Ach  o  !   tha  easan  air  mo  thi-sa." 

*'  Deansa  tamh  air  chul  mo  sgeithe," 

Thuirt  mi  fein,  "  a  geug  na  maise  ! 

'S  mar  laige  mo  lamb  na  mo  mhisneach, 

Brisear  e  o  Fhainesoilse. 

D'  fheuclainn  do  chuir  an  cos  uaingneach, 

Ach  ni  'n  cualas  gun  theich  Fionnghal. 

'Nuair  a  bhagras  cunnart  gu  brath 

Tach'ream  ri  stoirm  bharr  nan  sleagh. 

"  Mhic  nam  beann  tha  mi  fo  sea 

A  neart  a  bhoirb-f  hir  aird  nan  stoirm, 

Fagaidh  e  mar  choill  fo  ghaoith 

Na  cuirp  taobh  ri  taoibh  sa  bhlAr." 

Chunnas  leam  deoir  air  a  gruaidh, 

Ghlac  an  tiochd  san  uair  mi,  'sgradh. 

A  nis  mar  thonn  scrathoil  thall 

Thainig  bare'  a  bhoirb-f  hir  ris 

A'  leum  gu  bras  thar  an  tskl 

Air  cill  nam  breid  ban  mar  shneachd. 

Bha  sruth  geal  ri  shos  a  bhare, 

A's  onais  mara  fo  ard  f  huaim. 
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The  king  of  Craca  beheld  me  once 

As  a  beam  of  the  sun  at  the  head  of  his  race. 

Often  did  the  hills  of  Gealmal  hear 

Sad  sighs  of  love  for  Faineasollis. 

I  was  seen  by  the  chief  of  Sora, 

And  he  loved  the  maid  of  Craca. 

His  wasting  sword,  like  a  beam  of  light, 

Shines  always  on  the  warrior'  side. 

But  dark  and  gloomy  is  his  brow, 

And  fierce  the  storm  that  rages  in  his  soul. 

I  sought  the  waves  of  the  ocean  to  shun  him : 

But,  alas  !  he  still  pursues  me." 

**  Rest  thou  behind  my  shield," 

I  said,  "  O  thou  branch  of  beauty  ! 

And  if  my  strength  is  equal  to  my  courage, 

He  shall  be  repelled  from  Faineasollis. 

I  might  conceal  thee  in  a  secret  cave, 

But  never  was  it  heard  that  Fingal  fled. 

Whenever  danger  threatens, 

I  meet  the  storm  of  the  pointed  spears." 

"  Son  of  the  mountains,  I  greatly  fear 

The  strength  of  the  great  and  stormy  Borbar ; 

For,  like  a  wood  crush'd  by  the  wind,  he  leaves 

The  fallen  heroes  side  to  side  on  the  field  of  battle." 

I  saw  the  tears  on  her  cheek. 

Pity  and  love  seized  me  at  once. 

Now,  like  a  dreadful  wave  from  afar. 

Appeared  the  fierce  warrior's  vessel, 

Bounding  swiftly  over  the  sea, 

Behind  her  snow  white  sails. 

A  white  stream  rolled  by  her  side. 

The  murmur  of  the  toilina:  ocean  is  heard  afar. 
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Thuirt  mi,  "  tig  s'  on  chiian  bhras 
Fhir  tha  marcacha  nan  tonn, 
Gabh  s61as  mo  thallai  nam, 
An  talla  tbogadh  suas  gu  daimh. 
Na  mu  's  corag  chruaidh  do  bheachd 
Naisgemid  mu  Fhainesoilse." 
Sheas  as  cbrith  is'  air  mo  chiil, 
Chunnaic,  lub  e  'm  bogb,  a's  mbarbh,, 
Scinnte"  thuirt  mi  fein,  "  do  lamb 
'Nuair  nach  hi  an  nambaid  garg. 
Riumsa  nocbd  do  shleagb  's  do  lann 
A's  fbnai  mo  chairdean  do  chacb. 
Db'  oibrich  sinn,  "sni  'm  b'  oibir  f  baoin, 
Tlmit  fo  m'  lainn  an  laocb  gu  bas, 
Chuir  sinn  fo  dha  cbloich  san  uaigb 
An  tl  a  thug,  'sa  f  huair  an  gradb. 
Chuir  a's  lann  an  laoicb  tbrein 
'Sa  pbaillean  cbaol  ri  taobb  na  traigb. 
'Sair  Fainesoilse  na  huaigh, 
'Stric  le  br6n  a  luaidb  na  baird. 
Gbiaiseam  ubbail  tbar  a  charn, 
Bbeirinn  meas  air  airidh  riamb, 
'Scratboil  an  stri  tola  cbaoi, 
Anns  an  gearrar  saoidbean  sios. 
Oscair  !  mar  sin  bba  mi  og, 
'S  bithsa  am  mo  dboigh  gu  aois, 
Na  iarr  gu  brath  corag  chruaidh, 
Ach  na  hob  i  'nuair  a  this:. 
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**  Come  thou,"  I  said,  "  from  the  rapid  ocean, 

Thou,  that  ridest  on  the  wav^es, 

Partake  of  the  joy  of  my  hall, 

The  hall, which  was  reared  for  strangers. 

But  if  a  hard  contest  be  thy  choice, 

Let  us  contend  for  Faineasollis." 

She  stood,  and  trembled  by  my  side, 

He  saw  her,  bent  his  bow,  and  kill'd. 

"  Unerring,"  I  said,  "  is  thy  hand. 

When  thy  enemy  is  not  fierce. 

On  me  turn  thy  spear  and  sword, 

"  My  friends  Avill  match  the  rest." 

We  fought,  nor  feeble  was  the  fight. 

Beneath  my  sword  the  warrior  sunk  in  death 

We  laid  in  their  graves  under  two  stones 

Both  the  lover,  and  the  beloved. 

We  also  laid  the  mighty  warrior's  sword 

In  the  narrow  house  close  to  the  shore. 

And  often  have  the  bards  raised  their  mournful  voice 

For  Faineasollis,  who  sleeps  in  her  grave. 

Free  of  pride  I  move  over  the  heap, 

The  brave  I  always  held  in  great  esteem, 

Horrid  ever  is  the  strife  of  blood. 

Which  hews  the  warriors  down. 

O  Oscar  !   such  have  I  been  in  my  youth, 

And  continue  thou  in  my  way  to  old  age ; 

Never  search  thou  for  hard  battle, 

But  shun  it  not,  when  it  comes. 
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ORIGINAL  OF  OSSIAN's   ADDRESS  TO  THE  SUN   IN 
CARTHON,   REFERRED  TO  P. -4^^    /^^ 

O  •  THUSA  fein  a  shiubh'Ias  shuas 

Cruinn  mar  l^n-scia  chruai  nan  triath, 

Cia  as  tha  do  dhearsa  gun  ghruaim, 

Do  sholus  a  ta  buan  a  ghrian  ? 

Thig  thu  ann  ad'  ^ille  threin, 

A's  faluichi  r^il  uainn  an  triall, 

A  gealach  ga  dubhadh  san  speur 

'Ga  death  fein  fo  stuai  san  iar. 

Tha  thusa  ann  a  d'astar  amh^in, 

Co  tha  dana  bhi  na  d'  choir? 

Tuiti  darag  o'n  chruaich  aird, 

Tuiti  earn  fo  aois,  a's  scorr : 

Traighi,agus  lionai  'n  cuan, 

Falaichear  shuas  an  reul  san  speur; 

Tha  thusa  d'aon  a  chaoi  fo  bhuai 

An  aoibhneas  buan  do  sholuis  fein. 

'Nuair  dhubhas  m'an  domhan  stoirm 

Le  torran  borb,  as  dealan  hearth', 

Seallai  ,tu  na  d'  aille  o  'n  toirm 

Fiamhghair'  ort  am  bruailean  nan  sp^ur. 

Ach  dhomhsa  tha  do  sholus  faoin, 

'S  nach  faic  mi  a  chaoi  do  ghnuis, 

Sgaoileadh  cuil  as  6r-bhui  ciabh 

Air  aghai  nan  nial  san  ear, 

No  'nuair  a  chritheas  anns  an  iar 

Lc  do  dheirse  ciar  air  lear. 

'Smaith  d'  f heudta  gum  bheil  thu  mar  mi  fein, 
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A  LITERAL  LATIN  TRANSLATION  BY  ALEXANDER 
STEWART,   A.   M. 

O  !   TU  ipse,  qui  ambulas  supra, 

Rotundus  instar  pleni  clypei  duri  principum, 

Unde  est  tuus  fulgor  immunis  ferruginis, 

Tuum  lumen  quod  est  sempiternum,  sol  ? 

Venies  tu  in  tua  pulcliritudine  eximia, 

Et  abscondent  Stellas  a  nobis  suos  cursus, 

Decedet  luna  sine  colore  de  coelo, 

Condens  se  sub  nubem  in  occidente, 

Es  tute  in  tuo  itinere  solus, 

Quis  audet  accedere  ad  te  ? 

Cadet  quercus  de  monte  alto, 

Cadet  saxea  moles  sub  senium,  et  scopulus  ; 

Decrescet  et  crescet  oceanus, 

Celabitur  supra  luna  in  coelo  ; 

Es  tu  unions  semper  triumphans 

Inter  gaudia  perennia  tui  luminis, 

Cum  nigrescit  circum  mundum  tempestas, 

Cum  tonitru  fero,  et  fulmine  infesto, 

Aspicies  tu  in  tua  pulchritudine  e  murmure 

Subridens  inter  tumultus  coelorum. 

At  mihi  est  tua  lux  vana  (inutilis), 

Quod  non  videam  unquam  tuum  vultuni, 

Seu  spargas  vertice  tuos  aureos  capillos 

Per  faciem  nubilorum  in  oriente, 

Seu  vibres  in  occidente, 

Ad  tua  claustra  fusca  super  mare. 

At  potest  fieri  ut  sis  tu  similis  mihi, 
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'S  an  am  gu  treun,  'sgun  fheum  air  am, 

Ar  blianai  a  tearna  o  'n  speur 

Ag  siubhal  le  cheile  gu  'ii  ceann. 

Biodh  aoibhneas  ort  feln  a  ghrian  ! 

'S  tu  iieartmhor,  a  thriath  a'  d'  oige, 

'S  br^nacb  mi-thaitneacb  an  aois, 

Mar  ghealaicb  fhaoiii  san  speur, 

A  raith  fo  neul  air  a  raon, 

'S  an  liath-cheo  air  thaobh  nan  earn, 

An  osag  o  thuath  air  an  reth ; 

Fear  siubhail  fo  bheud,  's  e  mall. 


Literal  English  Translation. 

O  !  thou,  that  travellest  above,  round  like  the 
full-orbed  hard  shield  of  the  mighty  I  whence  are 
thy  beams  without  frown,  thy  light  that  is  ever- 
lasting, O  sun  ?  Thou  comest  forth  in  thy  powerful 
beauty,  and  the  stars  hide  their  course,  the  moon 
pale-orbed  retires  from  the  sky,  hiding  herself  under 
a  cloud  in  the  west.  Thou  art  in  thy  journey  alone  : 
who  dares  approach  thee  ?  The  oak  falls  from  the 
lofty  mountain,  the  stony  heap  and  the  towering 
cliff  sink  under  age;  the  ocean  ebbs  and  flows;  the 
moon  is  hid  above  in  the  sky  ;  but  thou  alone  art  for 
ever  victorious,  continually  rejoicing  in  thy  own 
light.  When  the  storm  darkens  round  the  world, 
with  tierce  thunder  and  piercing  lightning,  thou 
lookest  in  thy  beauty  from  the  noise,  smiling  amidst 
the  tumult  of  the  sky  !  But  to  me  thy  light  is  in 
vain,  for  I  can  never  see  thy  countenance,  whether 
thou  spreadest  thy  golden  locks  on  the  face  of  the 
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Nunc  plurimiim  pollens,  nunc  inutilis, 

Nostri  anni  dilabantur  de  coelo 

Progredientes  una  ad  suum  finem. 

Sit  gaudium  exhilerans  te,  o  sol ! 

Dum  tu  sis  viribus  potens,  o  princeps,  in  tua  juvent^. 

Est  tristis  et  injucunda  senectus, 

Similis  lumini  inani  lunas  in  coelo, 

Cum  ilia  prospiciat  e  nubibus  in  campum, 

Et  cana  nebula  insideat  clivis  montium. 

Flatus  spiret  a  septemtrione  per  planitiem, 

Et  viator  obnoxius  damno,  et  tardus. 


English  Translation  continued. 

clouds  in  tbe  east,  or  tremblest  in  tlie  west  at  tby 
dusky  gates  on  the  ocean.  But  perhaps  thou  art  like 
myself,  at  one  time  mighty,  at  another  feeble,  our 
years  sliding  down  from  the  skies,  hastening  to- 
gether to  their  end.  Rejoice  then,  O  sun  !  while 
thou  art  strong  in  thy  youth.  Sad  and  unpleasant  is 
old  age,  like  the  vain  light  of  the  moon  in  the 
sky,  when  she  looks  from  the  clouds  on  the  field, 
and  grey  mist  is  on  the  side  of  the  hill ;  the  blast 
from  the  north  on  the  plain;  and  the  traveller  dis- 
tiessed  and  slow. 
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TOPOGRAPHY  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  SCENES  OF 
FINGAL  AND   HIS  WARRIORS. 

A  Brhif'  Descriptioji  o/'  S e  l m a  . 
BY  ALEXANDER  STEWART,  A.M. 

1  HERE  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Selma,  so 
often  mentioned  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  as  the  prin- 
cipal residence  of  his  father  Fingal,  was  situate  in 
that  part  of  Argyleshire  called  Upper  Lorn,  on  a 
green  hill  of  an  oblong  form,  which  rises  on  the  sea 
shore  at  equal  distances  from  the  mouths  of  the 
lakes  Eite,  and  Creran.  It  is  now  called  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  place  Dun-mhic  Snitheachain, 
i.  e.  the  fort  of  the  son  of  Snitho ;  but  by  some  of 
our  historians  Berigonium,  and  by  them  said  to  have 
once  been  the  capitol  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Gaels, 
or  Caledonians.  On  the  top  of  this  hill  are  still  to 
be  seen  vestiges  of  extensive  buildings,  with  frag- 
ments of  the  walls,  bearing  evident  marks  of  lire, 
scattered  along  the  sides  of  the  hill ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  the  place  had  been  at  any  period  aifected 
by  a  volcano,  as  some  do  think  ;  seeing  the  remains 
of  a  circular  edifice,  which  stood  on  that  end  of  the 
hill  further  from  the  sea,  have  not  the  least  tincture 
of  fire :  most  of  the  stones  of  which  have  been 
carried  away  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  adjacent 
farms  for  private  use.  Whatever  had  occasioned  tlie 
fall  of  Selma,  Ossian  must  have  known  it;  for  he 
had  seen  it,  as  will  appear  from  his  poems,  when 
thousands  feasted  in  its  iialls,  and  had  also  the  mis- 
fortune to  see  it  in  ruins. 
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The  following  passages  from  the  poems  of  Ossian 
are  descriptive  of  Selma,  and  its  supposed  situation, 
both  before,  and  after  its  fall. 

Sguir  an  t  sealg,  a's  choidil  na  feigh 
Fo  dhubhar  gheug  air  a  choinich  ; 
Thuit  brat  na  hoiche  air  na  sleibhte, 
A's  feisd  aig  seoid  an  Seallama. 

Bha  d^n,  a's  d^n  ann  mar  bu  n6s, 
Bha  sud  ann  a's  ce61  nan  cRr, 
Le  donnal  chon  am  fe  na  greis 
O'n  chreig  fo  'n  geal  an  tr^igh. 

See  Dr.  Smith's  Ancient  Poems.  Dearg-mac  Drui- 
bheil,  verse  17,  8^c. 

Literal  Translation. 

The  chase  had  ceased,  and  the  deer  slept 
Under  the  shadow  of  trees  on  the  moss  ; 
The  curtain  of  night  descended  on  the  hills, 
And  heroes  were  feasting  in  Selma. 

There  was  song  after  song,  as  the  custom  was, 
There  was  that  and  the  music  of  harps, 
With  the  barking  of  dogs  in  the  interval  of  action 
From  the  rock  which  rises  over  the  white  beach. 

The  white  beach,  mentioned  in  the  last  line, 
answers  exactly  the  present  aspect  of  the  white 
sand  which  covers  the  shore  around  part  of  the  hill 
on*  which  Selma  stood.  The  rock  from  which  the 
dogs  were  heard  to  bark  is  here  also ;  for  that  part 
of  the  hill,  washed  by  the  waves,  is  composed  of 
rock,    and   rises   almost   perpendicular   to  the    sea. 
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But  if  this  be  not  the  rock  alluded  to  in  the  poem, 
there  is  another  rock  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of 
Selma,  to  which  the  description  is  equally  appli- 
cable. It  rises  considerably  higher  than  the  former, 
and  with  a  tremendous  aspect  threatens  to  crush 
the  traveller,  who  steals  along  a  narrow  passage 
which  art  has  opened  between  it  and  the  sea.  This 
rock  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  by  the 
name  of  Dunbhaleri,  which  being  analyzed  becomes 
DuN-BHAiLE-Ri,  i.  c.  the  fort  of  the  town  of  the 
king.  From  this  rock  to  Selma,  along  the  shore 
are  to  be  seen  traces  of  a  causeway,  which  still  goes 
under  the  name  of  Market-street. 

An  Seallama,  'n  Taura,  no  'n  Tigh-mor-ri, 

Cha  'n  eil  slige,  no  6ran,  no  cflrsach  ! 

Tha  iad  uile  nan  tulachain  uaine, 

'San  clachaibh  nan  cluainibh  fein. 

Cha  'n  f haic  aineal  o  'n  lear  no  o  'n  fhasach 

A  haon  diu  'sa  bharr  roi  neul. 

'Sa  Sheallama,  a  theach  mo  ghaoil  ! 
An  e  'n  torr  so  t'aos  larach. 
Far  am  bheil  foghnan,  fraoch,  a's  folach, 
Ri  br6n  fo  shile  na  hoiche. 

Dr.  Smith's  Ancient  Poems.  Death  of  Gaul,  v.  33,  c^t. 

Translation. 

In  Selma,  in  Taura,  or  Temora, 

There  is  no  shell,  nor  song,  nor  harp  ! 

They  are  all  become  green  mounds  ; 

And  their  stones  half  sunk  in  their  own  meadows. 
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The  stranger  shall  not  behold  from  the  sea,  or  desert, 
Any  one  of  them  lifting  its  head  through  the  cloud. 

And  thou,  Selma,  house  of  my  delight  ! 
Is  this  heap  thy  old  ruins, 

Where  the  thistle,  the  heath,  and  the  rank  grass 
Are  mourning  under  the  drop  of  night. 

The  description  given  of  Selma,  after  its  fail,  in 
the  third  and  fourth  line  of  the  preceding  passage, 
corresponds  exactly  to  the  present  appearance  of 
the  ruins  of  that  place.  The  fourth  line  in  par- 
ticular describes  the  fragments  of  the  walls,  and  loose 
stones,  which,  after  rolling  down  the  face  of  the 
hill,  are  now  seen  half  sunk  in  the  soft  marshy 
ground  that  surrounds  part  of  the  place. 

That  Selma  was  situate  nigh  the  sea,  as  has  been 
said  above,  will  appear  from  the  passages  which 
follow. 

"  A  chlann  nan  treunmor,"  thuirt  Carrul, 
"  Thug  sibh  laithe  chaidh  thairis  nuas, 
"  Nuair  thearnadh  leam  sios  o  thonna  mara 
"  Air  Selma  nan  darag  ri  stuaidh." 

Gaolnandaoine,  p.  200,  v.  78,  8$c. 

Translation. 

"  Sons  of  the  mighty,"  said  Carrul, 
"  Ye  have  brought  back  days  that  have  passed, 
"  When  I  descended  from  the  waves  of  the  ocean, 
"  On  Selma  of  the  oaks  bordering  on  the  waves." 
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Chualas  guth  Uilliii  nan  duan, 

Is  cruit  Shelma  mu  'n  cromadh  an  cuan. 

Carraigthura,  p.  132,  w.  509,  S^c, 

Translation. 

The  voice  of  UUin  of  songs  M^as  heard, 

And  the  harp  of  Selma  round  which  the  ocean  bends. 

Co  'n  nial  a  cheil  anns  an  t  sliabh 
Og  dhearrsa  o  Shelma  nan  tonn  ? 

Cath  Loduhi,  Duan  11.  /?.  28,  v.  3,  S^c. 

Translation. 

What  cloud  has  concealed  in  the  hill 
The  young  beam  of  Selma  of  waves  ? 

A  Shniobhain  as  glaise  ciabh 
Siubhail  gu  Ard-bhein  nan  sliabh, 
Gu  Selma  mu  'n  iadh  an  tonn. 

Fijigal,  Duan  III.  p.  104,  ^;.  41,  8sc. 

Translation, 

O  Snivan  of  the  greyest  locks, 

Go  to  Ardven  of  hills, 

To  Selma  surrounded  by  the  the  wave. 

Fingal,  sitting  beneath  an  oak,  at  the  rock  of 
Selma,  and  having  discovered  Connal  just  landing 
from  Ireland,  spoke  the  following  lines  : 

"  Fo  dharaig,"  so  labhair  an  righ, 
"  Shuidh  mi  sios  ri  carraig  nan  sruth, 
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"  Nuair  dh'eirich  Connal  thall  o  'n  cliiian 
"  Le  sleagh  Charthuinn  nan  ciabh  dubh  " 

TemoiYi,  Duan  IV.  p.  46,  v.  1,  c^t. 

Translation. 

"  Beneath  an  oak,"  thus  spoke  the  king, 

"  I  sat  down  by  the  rock  of  streams,  or  waves, 

"  When  Connal  rose  opposite  from  the  sea 

"  With  the  spear  of  Carthon  of  the  dark  locks." 

Supposing  Selma  to  be  situate  as  above  described, 
Connal  must  have  landed  somewhere  about  Dun- 
staifanage ;  and  that  the  place  was  then  called  Dun- 
lora  is  highly  probable,  as  will  appear  hereafter. 

That  Selma  was  situate  on  some  eminence  such  as 
the  hill  already  mentioned,  and  commanded  a  pros- 
pect of  the  sea,  and  of  some  of  the  islands,  will 
appear  evident  from  the  following  quotations, 

Thainig  mi  gu  talla  an  righ, 
Gu  Selma  nan  Ian  bhroilleach  oigh. 
Thainig  Fionnghal  bu  chorr  le  bhaird  ; 
Thainig  Conlaoch  lamh  bais  nan  ceud. 
Tri  laithe  bha  cuirm  'san  ard. 

Gaolnandaoine,  p.  200,  "v.  9,  4^c. 

Translation. 

I  came  to  the  hall  of  the  king. 

To  Selma  of  high-bosomed  maids. 

Fingal  the  brave  came  forth  with  his  bards  ; 

Conloch  came,  hand  of  death  to  hundreds. 

Three  days  we  feasted  in  the  high  (place). 
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Bha  ghaisgich  threin  an  deigh  an  righ ; 
Bha  fleagh  na  slige  fial  's  an  aird. 

Carraigthura^  p.  98,  v.  27,  S^c. 

Translation. 

His  brave  heros  followed  the  king ;  [high  place. 

The  feast  of  the  generous  shell  was  in  the  airp,  or 

Mar  so  mhosgail  guth  nam  bard 
N'uair  thainig  gu  talla  Shelma  nan  stuadh 
Mile  solus  alosgadh  mu  'n  aird, 
Dealadh  dealan  am  meadhon  an  t  sluaigh. 

Carthon,  p.  148,  v.  45,  8^c. 

Translation. 

Thus  did  the  voice  of  the  bards  awake. 

When  they  came  to  the  hall  of  Selma  of  waves  ; 

A  thousand  lights  were  burning  around  the  high  place. 

Distributing  their  blaze  amidst  the  people. 

Chaidh  'n  oiche  thairis  am  fonn ; 

Dh'  eirich  maduinn  le  solas  corr ; 

Chunnacas  monadh  thar  liath  cheann  nan  tonn ; 

An  gorm  chuan  fo  aoibhneas  m6r ; 

Na  stuaidb  fo  chobhar  ag  aomadh  thall 

Mu  charraig  mhaoil  bha  fada  uainn. 

Carthon,  p.  160,  v.  201,  4'c. 

Translation. 

The  night  passed  away  in  song ; 

Morning  arose  in  extreme  joy; 

Mountains  were  seen  over  the  grey  tops  of  the  waves; 
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The  blue  ocean  moved  in  great  gladness ; 

The  foam-covered  \vaves  were  tumbling  opposite 

Round  a  bare  rock  which  rose  at  a  great  distance. 


It  was  thought  proper  to  say  something  here  re- 
specting Taura,  being  so  often  mentioned  in  the 
Poems  of  Ossian,  as  one  of  Fingal's  places  of  resi- 
dence. The  descriptions  given  of  it  in  these  poems, 
place  it  in  Cona,  on  a  green  hill  impending  over  the 
sea,  where  it  had  a  view  of  the  hills  of  Cona,  of  the 
sea  and  islands.  It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that 
Taura  was  but  another  name  of  Selma;  for  what 
Ossian  says  of  the  one  place,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  other.  He  had  seen  it  when  the  generous  shell 
went  rounds  and  the  voice  of  the  bard  sounded  in  its 
halls;  and  had  also  witnessed  its  fall, which  he  imputes 
to  fire. 

The  following  passages  are  descriptive  of  Taura, 
and  also  of  Selma  : 

Thaineas  o  Arda  le  buaidh, 
Gu  h  uallach  air  steuda  nan  coigreach, 
'S  ar  gean  mar  ghathaibh  na  greine 
'S  i  luidhe  siar  air  sleibhte  Thaura. 
Chiteadh  am  f^-  na  fairge 
Coillte  le  'n  carraigibh  eighinn, 
'S  clann  ag  amharc  le  ioghnadh, 
Air  smuidean  Thaura  fuidhe. 

Mar  bhogh  na  fraois  air  sleibhte, 
Bha  oighean  aoibhinn  nar  c6  ail, 
A'  seinn  caithream  nan  ceud  clar 
Le  manran  binn  an  orain. 

D7\  Smith's  Ancient  Poems.    Fall  of  Taura,  v.  43,  S^c. 
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Translation. 
We  came  from  Arda  with  victory, 
Lofty  on  the  steeds  of  the  strangers, 
And  our  joy  was  like  the  beams  of  the  sun 
On  the  hills  of  Taura  when  setting  in  the  west. 
There  were  seen  in  the  calm  face  of  the  sea 
Woods  with  their  ivy-covered  rocks, 
And  children  looking  with  \vonder 
At  the  smoke  of  Taura  below. 
Like  the  rainbow  on  the  hills 
Our  joyful  virgins  came  forth  to  meet  us, 
Singing  triumph  with  a  hundred  harps, 
Accompanied  by  the  sweet  voice  of  the  song. 

The  above  mentioned  Arda,  from  which  the  Fin- 
galians  returned  victorious,  is  probably  Ardach,  a 
place  well  known  at  this  day,  which  lies  about  half 
way  between  Stirling  and  Crief,  and  where  are  ves- 
tiges of  one  of  the  greatest  Roman  camps  to  be  seen 
in  Scotland.  That  the  Romans  were  the  enemies, 
whom  the  Fingalians  completely  defeated  and  dis- 
persed at  Arda,  appears  evident  from  part  of  the 
same  poem,  being  the  song  of  triumph,  which  the 
maids  of  Morven  sang  when  they  came  forth  to  con- 
o-ratulate  their  heroes  on  their  return. 

o 

The  Song. 
Co  so  liomhaidh  na  eide 
Le  mharc  uaibhreach,  ard-cheumach, 
Glas-mhuinneach,  le  smuidre  ceathaich 
O  shroin  mar  dheathach  Thaura  ? 
— Co  so  air  an  each  steudach 
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Las-shuileach,  chobhar-bheulach, 

Amhach  mar  bhogha-catha 

Lubta  grinn  san  ard-adhar  ? 

— Co  ach  Fionii  nam  faintai  feaclid 

Mharcaicheas  am  bras  each  srianach  ? 

Tha  do  chliii,  a  righ  na  Feinne, 

Mu  'n  cuairt  duit,  mar  ghathaibh  greine. 

Na  sholus  tha  miltean  aoibhneach 

'S  an  gnuis  mar  an  lear  is  f^  air ; 

An  gean  mar  Chothan  sa  cheituin, 

Tra  bhios  iasg  ri  cuilean  ag  eiridh. 

Ach  na  laoich  co  ciuin  an  slth, 

Tha  mar  dhoininn  ri  am  na  strl. 

— Theich  sihh,  a  choigrich  o  chein, 

'Sa  righrean  an  domhain  gu  leir ; 

Theich  sibh  gun  eide,  gun  each, 

D'  f  hag  sibh  nur  deigh  iad  'san  f  heachd. 

— "  C  ait'  a  bheil  ur  'n  airm,  's  ur  'n  eide  ?" 

— "  Feoruichibh  de  shiol  nan  sleibhte." 

Theich  ur  daoine  fein  gu  narach, 

Cha  bhi  'n  ainm  am  feasd  'sna  dknaibh. 

Oigh  cha  tig  am  feasd  nan  coail 

Nan  teach  uaigneach  tha  iad  bronach. 

— Br6nach  bithibhs  oighean  aineil, 

'S  ball-chrith  biodh  air  righe'  'n  domhain ; 

Le  clar  a's  ceol  bidh  sinne  aoibhinn, 

A'  cuir  failt  air  sliogh  na  Feinne. 

***** 
'Sni  'm  b'  f  hois  do  chlaraibh  nam  bard 
An  Taura  ard  san  uair  sin, 
Le  'n  crith  ghuth  ait  'san  talla  aoibhinn, 
Chluinnt'  ann  an  cein  am-fuaimneach. 
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Tha  'n  darag  dhearg  na  lasair, 
A  solus  gu  farsuing  a'  sgaoile 
Gu  ciar  imeachd  an  aineil 
Air  sliabh  na  falluinge  doirche. 

Translation. 
Who  is  this  bright  in  his  armour, 
With  his  proud  high-bounding, 
Grey-maned  steed,  emitting  a  misty  vapour 
From  his  nostrils  like  the  smoke  of  Taura? 
— Who  is  this  on  the  coursing  steed 
With  flaming  eyes,  and  foaming  mouth, 
His  neck  like  the  bow  of  the  battle 
Raised  high  with  an  elegant  bend  ? 
— Who  but  the  chief  of  the  Feinnian  forces, 
It  is  Fingal  that  rides  the  rapid  steed  of  the  reins. 
Thy  fame,  O  king  of  the  Feinni, 
Is  around  thee,  like  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
In  its  light  thousands  are  glad, 
And  their  faces  like  the  sea  under  a  calm ; 
Their  joy  is  like  Cona  in  the  early  part  of  summer. 
When  the  fishes  rise  to  catch  the  flies. 
But  the  heroes  so  mild  in  peace. 
Are  like  a  storm  in  the  time  of  strife. 
— Ye  have  fled,  O  strangers  from  afar. 
And  ye  kings  of  all  the  world  ; 
Ye  have  fled  without  arms,  or  horses, 
Ye  have  left  them  behind  you  in  the  field  of  battle  \ 
— "  Where  are  your  arms  and  your  coats  of  mail  r" 
— "  Inquire  of  the  sons  of  the  mountains." 
Your  own  men  have  shamefully  fled, 
Their  name  shall  never  be  in  the  songs. 
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No  virgin  will  come  with  a  harp  to  meet  them ; 

In  their  secret  dwellings  they  are  sad. 

— Sad  let  the  virgins  of  the  strangers  be, 

And  trembling  fear  seize  the  kings  of  the  world ; 

With  harp  and  song  we  will  rejoice, 

And  hail  the  heroes  of  the  Feinni. 

***** 
Nor  rested  the  harps  of  the  bards 
At  that  time  in  lofty  Taura,  [the  delightful  hall, 

Accompanied  by  their  own  quivering  joyful  voice  in 
Their  sound  was  heard  at  a  great  distance. 
The  red  oak  is  in  a  blaze, 
Its  hght  spreading  itself  wide 
To  the  dusky  path  of  the  stranger. 
Who  travels  on  the  dark-clad  heath. 

The  reader  will  observe,  that  the  last  eight  lines 
in  the  preceding  passage,  is  the  same  in  substance 
with  a  foregoing  one  quoted  from  Carthon,  page 
148,  both  of  which  set  forth  the  great  joy  of  the 
Feinni,  on  account  of  the  victory  they  had  obtained 
over  their  enemies  at  Ardach ;  with  this  difference 
only,  that  in  the  one  Selma  is  made  the  scene  of 
their  rejoicing,  in  the  other  Taura;  which  makes  it 
highly  probable,  that  both  the  names  were  applied  to 
the  same  place.  The  dark  heath,  mentioned  in  the 
last  line,  to  which  the  light  of  the  oak  reached  from 
Taura,  answers  exactly  to  the  heath  of  Lora. 

Seasuidh  righ  nan  laithe  nar  deigh. 
Air  tulaich  an  t-sleibh  an  robh  Taura; 
Chi  e  C6than  gu  leug-shruthach 
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A'  siubhal  ro  choillte  treudach  ; 
Chi  e  'n  celn  an  cuan  critheach. 
Le  iomad  innis  uaine, 
'S  am  maraich  a'  leum  air  saile, 
Gu  traigh  aig  cois'  a  chluaine. 

*'  'S  aoibhinn  an  raon  so,  deir  au  righ, 
Chitear  uaidh  gach  linn,  a's  cnoc, 
Togar  talla  dhomh  fein  ann, 
Am  fradharc  eild',  agus  bhoc." 

Tha  'n  tulach  uaine  'ga  cladhach, 
An  tulach  laoghach  an  robh  Taura ; 
Tha  sleaghan  ag  eiridh  air  dhreach  an  teine ; 
Le  sgiathan  leathan  mu  'n  cuairt  doibh. 

'^  'Si  leaba  nan  laoch  a  t'  ann  ; 
Druidibh,  a  chlann,  a  chonuidh  chughann." 

Same  Poeniy  ver.  330,  4'^- 

T?'a?islation. 
The  king  of  future  days  shall  stand 
Upon  the  hill  where  Taura  stood  ; 
He  shall  see  Cona's  pebbly  streams 
Rolling  through  woods  abounding  with  herds ; 
He  shall  see  at  a  distance  the  trembling  ocean, 
With  many  green  islands, 
And  the  mariner  bounding  on  the  waves 
Toward  the  shore  at  the  plain  of  Taura. 
Delightful  is  this  plain,  the  king  will  say. 
From  it  we  see  each  lake,  and  hill, 
Here  let  a  house  be  built  for  me, 
In  sight  of  hinds  and  stags. 

The  green  hill  is  a  digging. 
The  beautiful  hill  where  Taura  was ; 
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Spears  arise  of  the  colour  of  Are, 
With  broad  shields  around  them. 

"  It  is  the  bed  of  the  heroes  you  have  there, 
O  children,  shut  up  the  narrow  dwelling." 

It  may  not  be  deemed  improper  to  remark  here, 
that,  a  few  years  ago,  one  of  the  tenants  of  an  ad- 
joining farm,  when  digging  for  stones  nigh  the  hill 
of  Selma,  had  discovered  a  stone  coffin,  which  con- 
tained human  bones  of  more  than  the  ordinary  size. 
Many  other  pieces  of  antiquity  have  been  at  diffe- 
rent periods  found  in  this  place.  Nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted,  but  curiosity  might  be  gratified  still  with 
new  discoveries  ;  for  if  Taura  or  Selma  (it  matters 
not  by  which  of  the  names  it  is  called)  fell  in  the 
manner  described  by  Ossian,  that  is,  by  taking  fire 
in  the  absence  of  the  Feinni,  it  must  have  buried 
under  it  many  things,  which  remain  there  still. 

About  two  short  miles  south  of  Selma  is  the  ferry 
of  Conuil,  where  Loch  Eite  discharges  itself  into  the 
sea.  A  short  space  above  this  ferry  is  a  great  cata- 
ract, or  water-fall.  This  fall  answers  so  well  the 
description  of  the  Eas  Lao  ire  of  Ossian,  and  Mac- 
pherson's  Lora,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  that  it  will 
be  in  vain  to  look  for  it  any  where  else.  It  is  occa- 
sioned by  a  rock  which  protends  itself  in  the  form 
of  an  arch  from  either  side  of  the  channel.  Over 
this  rock  the  tide  first  rolls  inward  with  great  impe- 
tuosity into  the  lake;  when  the  lake  swells  into  a 
level  with  the  sea  at  high  tide,  there  is  a  perfect 
stillness,  and  vessels  of  a  considerable  size  can  sail 
over  the  fall.     But  when  the  tide  returns  from  this 
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arm  of  the  sea,  falling  over  the  precipitous  face  of 
the  rock  towards  the  west  from  a  height  of  upwards 
of  twelve  feet,  it  roars  and  deafens  all  around  it ; 
and  the  whole  channel  is  seen  to  boil  and  foam,  to 
the  distance  of  a  mile  below  the  fall  That  Labhar 
or  Laoire  (which  signifies  loud,  or  noisy)  was  the 
original  name  of  this  fall,  seems  more  than  probable 
from  other  circumstances  independent  of  what  Ossian 
says.  1st.  No  other  name  could  be  applied  more 
expressive  of  the  thing  meant.  2.  No  other  water- 
fall in  Scotland  can,  with  equal  propriety,  bear  the 
name.  It  is  unquestionably  by  far  the  greatest,  and 
consequently  makes  the  greatest  noise.  3d.  The 
surrounding  country  preserves  the  name  still,  though 
discontinued  to  the  fall ;  for  Lorn  (in  the  Gaelic 
language  Labharuinn)  is  composed  of  labhar, 
loud  or  noisy,  and  fonn,  land,  which  two  words, 
when  compounded,  become  Labharfhuinn,  but  the 
fh  being  quiescent,  it  sounds  Labhariunn,  which  is  the 
present  name  of  the  country  on  both  sides  of  the 
fall,  and  signifies  the  land  bordering  upon  Lora.  As 
to  the  present  name  of  this  fall,  which  is  Conuil,  it 
is  variously  analyzed  ;  and  those,  who  are  supposed  to 
be  most  successful  in  tracing  its  origin,  will  have  it 
to  be  compounded  of  con,  which  signifies  furious, 
or  raging,  and  tuil,  a  flood,  which  when  put  together 
sound  coNTHUiL,  the  t  being  always  silent  before  h 
in  the  Gaelic  language.  This  name  is  very  natural 
also,  when  it  is  considered  with  what  furious  motion 
this  extraordinary  body  of  water  precipitates  itself 
over  the  rock.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the 
reader  of  Ossian  will  be  satisfied  with  this  etymology; 
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for  when  he  considers,  that  all  that  tract  of  hills 
and  vales  between  Loch  Kite  and  Loch  Leven,  went 
originally  under  the  name  of  Cothan,  Macpherson's 
Cona,  he  will  be  apt  to  substitute  Cothan  instead 
of  Con,  and  then  the  name  becomes  Cothanthuil, 
but,  leaving  out  the  quiescent  letters,  it  sounds  Co- 
anhuil,  i.  e.  the  flood  of  Cona,  a  name  not  improper, 
and  which  it  might  have  along  with  the  name  Lora, 
the  one  arising  from  an  idea  of  its  greatness,  the  other 
from  that  of  its  quality. 

The  following  passages  from  the  poems  of  Ossian, 
are  descriptive  of  Lora,  and  its  situation  with  regard 
to  Selma : 

Nach  ait,  ighean  Thoscair,  am  fuaim  ? 
"  Bithidh  Oisian  's  Malamhin  gu  luath  leinn;" 
'S  amhuil  e  's  toirm  Laoire  do  'n  aineal, 
'S  gun  e  'g  amas  air  a  shlighe  san  oiche. 
Cha  leir  dha  Seallama  a  ghaoil, 
'S  an  doinionn  'san  raon  mu  'n  cuairt ; 
An  r6d  cearr  cughan  air  faondra, 
'S  taibhsean  a'  glaodhaich  na  chluais. 
Chluinn  e  mu  dheire  toirm  Laoire, 
'S  e '":  radh  le  aoibhneas, "  tha  Seallam.a  dlu." 
Dr.  Smith's  Ancient  Poems.    Fall  of  Taura^  v.  45  8,  S^c. 

Translation. 
Is  not  their  voice  pleasant,  O  daughter  of  Toscar?" 
"  Ossian  and  Malvina  shall  soon  be  with  us," 
It  is  like  the  sound  of  Lora  to  the  stranoer, 
When  he  finds  not  his  way  by  night. 
He  sees  not  his  beloved  Selma, 
p 
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The  storm  is  in  the  plain  around ; 

He  wanders  in  a  winding  narrow  path ; 

While  ghosts  are  shrieking  in  his  ear. 

He  hears  at  last  the  noise  of  Lora, 

And  with  joy  he  says,  "  Selma  is  nigh  '" 

That  the  fall  of  Lora  was  noisy,  will  appear  evident 
from  the  following  lines  : 

Dubh  dorcha  do  smuainte,  aird  laoich 
A'  d'  aonar  mu  Lora  nam  fuaim. 

Carthon,  p.  152,  v.  84,  Ssc. 

Translation. 
Dark  and  gloomy  are  thy  thoughts,  O  mighty  hero, 
While  thou  art  alone  by  the  roaring  Lora. 

Do  thoirmsa  a  Lora  nan  sruth, 

Thog  cuimhne  an  duigh  air  na  threig. 

Carthon^  p.  146,  v.  3,  ^c. 

Translation. 
Thy  murmur,  O  Lora  of  streams. 
Has  brought  back  to-day  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Had  Lora  been  a  small  stream,  such  as  Macpherson 
supposes  it  to  be  in  his  note  to  Temora,  Book  V. 
Ossian  would  not  have  compared  the  great  Fingal  to 
it,  as  he  has  done  in  the  following  lines : 

Bha  'm  bas  na  laimh  anns  a  chomhstri, 
A  neart  mar  thuil  Lora  an  fhraoich. 

Fingal,  Dmn  III.  p.  104,  v.  22,  S^c, 
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Translation. 
Death  was  in  his  hand  in  the  conflict, 
His  strength  was  like  the  flood  of  Lora  of  the  heath. 

That  near  the  fall  of  Lora,  was  the  place  where 
those  who  sought  for  Selma,  whether  friends  or  ene- 
mies, landed,  or  attempted  to  land,  appears  without 
doubt.  That  it  then  went  under  the  name  of  Cala 
Chothain,  that,  is,  the  bay  of  Cona,  is  more  than 
probable,  as  has  been  hinted  above,  and  will  be  shewn 
hereafter. 

The  first  of  the  following  quotations,  illustrative 
of  what  has  been  said,  is  taken  from  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Highland  Society.  It  is  the 
same  in  substance  with  part  of  that  episode  in  the 
third  book  of  Fingal,  called  by  Macpherson  the  Maid 
of  Craca,  and  was  taken  by  the  Committee  from  a 
manuscript  which  belonged  to  the  Dean  of  Lismore 
in  Argyleshire,  and  which  appears,  from  dates  affixed 
to  it,  to  have  been  written  at  different  periods  from 
1512  to  1529. 

Derrymir  wUi  gi  dane 
Ach  Finn  ne  waene  agus  Gowle 
Dethow  churrych  fa  hard  keym 
Wa  na  reym  skoltyt  ny  downe 
Ne  yarnyt  tarn  na  tocht 
Gir  yoy  ve  calle  si  phort  ynaa 
Ych  techt  doy  her  in  ness 
Derre  ass  maccayve  mnaa. 
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This  passage,  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee,  is 
translated  as  follows : 

We  all  stood  up  in  haste, 
Except  Fingal  himself  and  Gaul, 
To  wait  on  the  high-bounding  boat 
Whose  course  was  parting  the  waves. 
It  neither  slackened  nor  rested 
Till  it  entered  our  wonted  haven  ; 
It  crossed  the  pool  below  the  fall, 
When  out  of  it  rose  a  daughter  of  youth. 

This  translation  is  not  conformable  to  the  original, 
particularly  in  the  following  line  : 

Ych  techt  doy  her  in  ess. 

The  translator  in  his  version  says,  that  the  vessel 
crossed  the  pool  below  the  fall,  not  believing  it  pos- 
sible that  a  vessel  could  cross  a  water-fall,  especially 
against  the  current,  and  being  ignorant,  or  not  re- 
collecting that  at  the  fall  of  Lora,  a  vessel  could  sail 
over  it  at  high  tide. 

The  original  in  Gaelic  orthography,  with  a  proper 
translation,  is  as  Ibllows  : 

Dh'  eireamur  uile  gu  dian 

Ach  Fionn  nam  Fiann  agus  GoU 

D'  fheitheamh  a  churaich  fo  ard  cheum 

Bha  na  reum  ag  sgolt'  nan  tonn 

Nior  dhearnta  tamh  na  tochd 

Gur  ghabh  cala  sa  phort  ghna 
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Ach  teachd  doibh  thar  an  eas 
Dh'  eirich  as  macamh  mn^. 

Translation, 
We  all  rose  up  in  haste, 
Except  Fingal  of  the  Feinni  and  Gaul, 
To  wait  on  the  high- bounding  vessel 
Which  in  its  course  was  parting  the  waves. 
It  neither  slackened  nor  rested 
Till  it  entered  the  wonted  haven ; 
But  when  it  sailed  over  the  fall 
There  rose  out  of  it  a  beautiful  woman. 

The  following  lines  shew  that  it  was  at  Lora  Manus 
landed  with  his  forces  • 

Fhuaras  Manus  air  an  traigh 

'S  an  oiche  tra  thaineas  tosdach ; 

An  ri  bha  fada  o  laimh, 

'S  thug  Manus  a  mhionn  do  'n  oiteig ; 

Bha'n  fhair  a'  brieadh  o  'n  ear, 

'S  mor  bheanntai  na  solus  ag  eiridh ; 

Tha  'n  ceo  ag  direadh  o  Laoire, 

'S  a  fagail  nan  suain  saoidhean  Mhanuis. 

Dr.  Smith's  Ancient  Poems.    Manus,  v.  19 1  ,  <S't-. 

Tra7islation. 
We  found  Manus  on  the  shore 
When  we  came  silent  by  night ; 
The  king  had  been  far  from  home ; 
And  Manus  gave  his  oath  to  the  blast ; 
The  morning  is  breaking  from  the  east, 
And  Morven  rising  in  its  light ; 
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The  mist  is  ascending  from  Lora, 
And  leaving  Manus's  warriors  asleep. 

C'uine  shiubhlas  an  duibhre  o  Ch6na 
Nan  sruth  mor  a's  airde  fuaim  ? 

Fingal,  Duan  IV.  p.  144,  ver.  9.  S;c, 

Translation. 

When  shall  darkness  depart  from  Cona 
Of  the  great  streams  of  the  loudest  noise  ? 

Fionnghal  a  scapadh  na  seoid, 
Mar  charraid  nan  sian  ri  feur. 
'N'air  bheucas  sruth  Chona  nan  tdn; 
'Sa  Mhorbhein  an  truscan  nan  speur, 

F'mgal,  Duan  I.  p.  14,  ver.  129,  Sgc, 

Translation. 

Fingal  who  could  scatter  the  heroes, 

Like  the  conflict  of  the  storms  with  grass, 

When  the   stream  of  Cona  of  cairns,  or  heaps,   is 

roaring, 
And  Morven  in  the  robes  of  the  sky. 

Bordering  on  the  north  side  of  the  ferry  of  Conuil, 
and  fall  of  Lora,  is  a  black  heath  or  plain,  which 
extends  a  mile  and  a  half  either  way.  On  this  plain 
is  to  be  seen  a  great  number  of  large  cairns,  or  heaps 
of  stones,  which  measure  in  general  from  50  to  60 
feet  in  diameter.  Those  cairns,  from  the  small  size 
of  the  stones  which  compose  them,  appear  to  have 
been  originally  put  together  on  a  sudden  by  a  great 
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body  of  men,  each  individual  contributing  one,  or 
tnore  stones,  according  to  the  intended  size  of  the 
cairn,  and  the  rank  of  the  hero  in  whose  honour  it 
was  erected.  That  this  heath  was  the  Sliabh  eas 
Lao  I  RE  of  Ossian,  i.  e.  the  heath  at  the  fall  of  Lora, 
will  admit  of  little  doubt.  That  it  is  the  place  where 
the  Fienni  fought  many  of  their  battles,  where  heroes 
fell,  and  were  buried,  will  appear  evident  from  the 
passages  which  follow. 

'S  lionmhor  taibhse  ar  naimhde,  a  threin ; 
Ach  cliuthar  sinn  fein,  's  ar  cairde. 
Faiceadh  Carthonn  an  raon  gu  leir, 
'S  iomadh  gorm  thon  ag  eiridh  ard 
Le  clachaibh  glas,  a's  feur  fo  fhuaim ; 
Naimhde  Fhionnghail  fo  uaigh  a  t'  ann, 
Na  daimh  a  dhaisig  raimh  thar  chuan. 

Car  thon,  p.  168,  wer,  311,  <§rc. 

Translation, 

Numerous   are   the   ghosts  of  our  foes,    O  mighty 

warrior  ! 
But  renowned  are  we  ourselves,  and  our  friends. 
Let  Carthon  behold  that  field  all  over, 
And  the  many  green  hillocks  rising  high 
With  gray  stones  and  rustling  grass ; 
The  foes  of  Fingal  in  their  graves  are  there. 
The  strangers  whom  oars  conveyed  over  the  sea. 

The  four  following  passages  are  given  from  Mac- 
pherson's  translation,  London  edition,  17^0,  their 
originals  having  not  been  printed  yet. 
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Farewell  thou  silent  beam  !  let  the  light  of  Ossian's 
soul  arise  !  and  it  does  arise  in  its  strength.  I  be- 
hold my  departed  friends,  their  gathering  is  on  Lora, 
as  in  the  days  of  other  years. 

Songs  of  Selma,  p.  205. 

Who  roars  along  dark  Lora's  heath  ?  who,  but 
Carthon,  king  of  swords.  Carthon,  p.  94. 

Clessamor !  said  the  king  of  Morven,  where  is  the 
spear  of  thy  strength,  wilt  thou  behold  Connal  bound, 
thy  friend,  at  the  stream  of  Lora?  Ibid.  p.  88. 

Darkness  dwells  in  Balclutha,  the  shadows  of  grief 
in  Crathmo,  but  raise  my  remembrance  on  the  banks 
of  Lora.  Ibid.  p.  93. 

Tha  tannas  caol,  is  faoin,  is  fuar. 
Mall  ag  aomadh  mu  uaigh  an  tseoid ; 
Na  trein,  a  Mhalamhin  nam  buadh, 
Aig  iomall  nan  stuadh  fo  'n  torr. 

CartJion^p.  148,  ver.  21,  c^t. 

Translation. 

There  is  a  ghost,  slender,  feeble,  and  pale, 

Slowly  bending  over  the  hero's  grave; 

The  brave,  O  Malvina  of  virtues. 

Are  there  at  the  border  of  the  waves  under  the  heap. 

Aelegir  aggin  ag  in  ess 
Fer  hi  wat  treishi  is  gneive 
Is  currir  fay  wrayt  gi  moyeir 
Fane  oyr  in  nonnoyr  mi  Reich. 

See  Report  of  the  Commit tee^  p.  98. 
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Gaelic  Oj^thography. 

Dh'  anlaicear  aguinn  aig  an  eas 
Am  fear  bu  mhath  treis,  a's  gniomh, 
A's  chuirear  fa  bhrai  gach  meoir 
Fainn'  oir  an  onair  mo  Righ. 

English. 

We  buried  by  the  waterfall 

The  man  of  great  might  and  deeds, 

And  placed  high  on  each  finger 

A  ring  of  gold  in  honour  of  my  king. 


Should  the  diligent  traveller  find  a  perfect  corre- 
spondence between  the  above  scenes,  and  the  de- 
scription given  of  them  in  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian,  he  will  not,  it  is  hoped,  attempt  to  deprive 
the  ancient  bard  of  his  just  merit ;  for  should  he 
suppose  Macpherson  to  have  been  the  author  of 
these  poems,  he  must  first  prove,  that  he  either 
had  seen  the  scenes  they  describe,  or  had  been  pos- 
sessed of  a  power  of  describing  with  equal  accuracy 
what  he  had  never  seen.  The  former  he  cannot 
prove ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  Macpherson  had 
never  visited  that  part  of  Argyleshire,  which  con- 
tains the  scenes  above  narrated.  The  latter  carries 
with  it  an  idea  of  absurdity.  Those  therefore,  who 
endeavour  to  fix  the  origin  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 
to  any  modern  period,  or  ascribe  their  original  merit 
to  any  modern  bard,  can  do  it  from  no  other  reason 
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than  prejudice,  or  ignorance.  It  is  presumed,  that 
the  above  short  description  of  Selma,  &c.  Avill  excite 
a  degree  of  curiosity,  and  serve  as  a  leading  mark 
to  those,  who  may  have  leisure,  and  inclination  to 
investigate  what  time  has  so  much  involved  in  ob- 
scurity. 
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Description  of  the  Fingalian  River  Coria,  S^^c.  and  the 
Banks  of  the  River  Ete,  the  Residence  of  Usnoch  and 
his  three  Sons,  whose  story  is  given  in  Ossian's  Poem 
of  Dart  hula.  By  the  Rev.  Donald  Macnicoll,  Minister 
of  the  United  Parishes  of  Lismore  and  Appin,  County 
of  Argyle,"^ 

"  The  rivers  Creren,  Co,  or  Conn  (the  Fingalian 
Cona,  a  beautiful  romantic  river),  the  river  of  Coi- 
nich  in  Kingerloch,  with  those  of  Durror,  Baileche- 
lish,  Larvel,  and  Laroch  are  the  most  considerable. 
There  are  foxes,  badgers,  and  otters  in  Appin.  In 
the  lower  parts  of  Appin,  particularly  on  the  Marquis 
of  Tweedale's  and  Mr.  Campbell  of  Aird's  proper- 
ties, there  are  roes  in  great  abundance ;  not  the  she 
of  the  hart,  as  some  of  our  English  dictionaries 
falsely  denominate  them ;  for  the  roes  have  their 
bucks  and  does,  as  the  deer  have  their  harts  and 
hinds.  In  the  higher  parts  of  Appin,  a  few  red  or 
mountain  deer  frequently  appear,  when  they  are 
scared  or  frightened  from  the  neighbouring  forest 
of  Buachail,  &c.  A  few  deer  occasionally  appear  in 
Kingerloch  ;  but  the  sheep  will  soon  banish  them,  as 
they  cannot  endure  to  pasture  with  them;  nor  are 
the  roes  fond  of  it.  The  squirrel  is  now  become  very 
rare,  if  not  totally  extinct,  in  this  part  of  the  High- 
lands. On  the  banks  of  the  river  Etc,  the  Fingalian 
Usnoch,  and  his  three  renowned  sons,  Naos,  or  Naois, 
Ailli,  and  Ardan  were  born,  as  set  forth  by  Mr. 
*  See  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Vol.  I.  p.  485. 
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Macpherson.    This  is  a  piece  of  traditionary  history 
well  known  in  these  countries." 


Description  of  Liis-Connel  and  Inish-Eraith :  the  last 
Islatid  is  the  Scene  of  Daura,  who  was  betrayed  by 
Erath,  as  recorded  in  Ossians  Songs  of  Selma  : 
also  the  Scene  of  Cathhdna,  an  ancient  Celtic  Poem 
of  that  name,  translated  by  Dr.  Smith,  and  "  Laoi 
FRAocH,"or  the  Death  ofFraoch.  By  the  Rev.  JVil- 
liam  Campbell,  Minister  of  the  P arishes  of  Kilchrenan 
and  Lochavich,  County  of  J r gyle.* 

"  LocHOW,  with  its  numerous  creeks  and  islands, 
covered  with  wood  to  the  water  edge,  with  many 
copious  streams  descending  from  the  hills,  forming 
numherless  beautiful  cascades,  presents  to  the  view 
objects  well  worth  attention.  Twelve  of  these  islands 
belong  to  this  parish.  Surrounded  by  a  cluster  of 
other  islands,  lies  the  beautiful  one  of  Inis-connel, 
with  its  castle.  This  castle,  a  majestic  view  of  great 
antiquity,  now  covered  over  with  ivy,  was  for  seve- 
ral centuries  the  chief  residence  of  the  family  of 
Argyle,  and  appears,  from  the  nature,  strength,  and 
size  of  the  building,  to  have  been  occupied  by  a 
powerful  chieftain,  whose  sway  and  extent  of  ter- 
ritory we  learn  from  record  and  tradition,  to  have 
been  immense.  Near  Inis-connel  lies  Inish-Eraith, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Smith  of  Campbeltown,  in  his  Au- 

*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  Vol.  VI.  p.  267.  Kilchrenan  sig- 
nifies, in  the  Celtic,  the  burying  place  of  Chrenan,  the  tutelar  saint  of 
the  parish. 
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thenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems,  as  the  place  to  which 
the  traitor  Erath  beguiled  Duara,  as  recounted  in 
one  of  the  Songs  of  Selma.  In  this  isle  are  buiying- 
grounds,  and  the  ruins  of  a  chapel.  Near  this  is 
Elain'n  tagart,  or  "  Priest's  isle,"  with  some  traces 
of  the  priest's  house  still  discernible.  Lochow  abounds 
with  trout  and  salmon.  Lochavich,  anciently  called 
Lochluina,  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  of  a  regular 
trianglar  form,  about  eight  miles  in  circumference, 
full  of  trout,  having  one  castle  and  several  islands, 
the  resort  of  gulls,  cranes,  water-eagles,  and  wild 
ducks.  Near  this  lake  lay  the  scene  of  an  ancient 
Celtic  poem,  translated  by  Dr.  Smith,  called  Cath- 
luina,  or  "  the  conflict  of  Luina;"  and  in  the  lake  is 
an  island  the  scene  of  another  poem,  called  Laoi 
fraoich,  or  "  the  death  of  Fraoch."  Many  places  in 
this  neighbourhood  are  still  denominated  from 
Ossian's  heroes.  This  lake  discharges  itself  into 
Lochow,  by  the  stream  or  water  of  Avich,  buried  in 
wood,  having  six  fine  falls,  with  large  circular  ponds 
at  the  foot  of  each,  and  possessing  the  peculiarity  of 
never  freezing  ;  even  in  the  year  1740,  not  a  particle 
of  ice  was  observed  on  it,  though  the  lake  from 
whence  it  issues  was  entirely  frozen  over." 

Description  of  the  Scenes  of  Daura  and  Erath,  as  re- 
corded in  Ossian's  Songs  of  Selma.  By  the  Rev.  Dr» 
John  Smith.* 

"  Those  fragments  of  Ossian  which  are  still  more 
generally  known  are,  as  we  should  suppose,  some  of 

*  Dissertation  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  Poems  prefixed  to 
Gaelic  Antiquities,  page  97. 
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the  most  beautiful  parts  of  his  composition.  Among* 
them  are  the  battle  of  Lora,  the  episode  of  the  Maid 
of  Craca,  the  most  affecting  parts  of  Carthon,  Con- 
lath,  Croma,  Berrathon,  the  Death  of  Oscar  in  the 
first  book  of  Temora,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Dar- 
thula.  Now,  if  these  and  the  like  are  avowedly 
ancient,  and  undoubtedly  the  composition  of  Ossian, 
it  is  but  justice  to  allow  that  he  could  compose  any 
other  part  of  the  collection,  none  of  it  being  equal 
to  some  of  these  in  poetical  merit. 

"  Any  further  arguments  to  prove  that  the  poems 
we  speak  of  are  genuine  translations  from  the  Gaelic, 
would,  I  trust,  be  superfluous.  This  being  allowed, 
then,  as  it  well  may,  it  will  easily  appear  that  they 
can  belong  to  no  era  but  that  very  remote  one,  to 
which  the  translator  has  assigned  them. 

''  There  is,  however,  one  argument  that  has  too 
much  weight  to  be  passed  over.  It  is  an  astonishing 
correspondence  between  some  of  these  poems  and 
scenes  which  they  are  found  to  describe,  but  which 
were  too  distant  and  too  obscure  for  the  translator 
ever  to  see  or  hear  of,  and  concerning  which  there 
is  not  even  a  tradition,  so  far  as  ever  I  could  learn, 
so  that  Mr.  Macpherson  must  have  found  them  in 
MS.  otherwise  they  had  never  appeared.  I  mention 
one  instance,  chosen  purposely  from  the  part  least 
known  in  Gaelic  of  the  whole  collection ;  it  is  one 
of  the  Songs  of  Selma,  The  names  of  Daura  and 
Erath  there  spoken  of  are  so  uncommon,  that  I  am 
confident  we  may  defy  any  body  to  produce  any  in- 
stance of  their  being  heard  in  name,  surname,  or 
tradition.  Yet,  in  an  obscure  and  almost  inaccessible 
part  of  Argyleshire,  which  it  is  certain  the  translator 
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of  Ossian  never  saw,  and  which  from  his  own  silence, 
the  silence  of  tradition  upon  that  story,  and  the  dis- 
tance and  obscurity  of  the  place,  it  is  equally  certain 
he  never  heard  of.  In  this  place  can  be  traced  out 
the  very  scene,  and  the  very  uncommon  names  of 
that  episode,  which  of  all  the  collection  is  perhaps 
the  least  known  to  a  Gaelic  antiquary.  The  island, 
to  which  the  traitor  Erath  beguiled  Dura,  still  retains 
his  name,  Innis-Eraith,  "  the  Island  of  Erath."  The 
ferry  and  farm  contiguous  to  it,  derive  from  him 
also  their  name,  and  about  a  mile  distant  from  it 
is  another  farm,  consisting  of  an  extensive  heath 
bounded  by  a  large  mountain-stream,  and  still  re- 
taining, from  that  unfortunate  lady,  the  name  of 
Durain,  "  the  stream  of  Daura."  And  what  further 
confirms  that  this  is  the  scene  described  by  Ossian 
is,  that  several  places  within  sight  of  it  are  denomi- 
nated from  Connal  and  others  of  his  heroes,  whose 
names  are  better  known.  As  nobody  can  suppose 
that  the  translator  of  Ossian  could  thus  stumble,  by 
chance,  on  names  the  least  common,  and  places  the 
least  known,  so  as  to  make  so  many  circumstances 
exactly  correspond  with  his  poems,  without  his  ever 
knowing  it,  we  must  certainly  allow  this  a  most  con- 
founding proof  of  their  authenticity."  In  another 
place  Dr.  Smith  observes,  "  There  is  not  a  district 
in  the  Highlands  but  what  has  many  places,  waters, 
isles,  caves,  and  mountains,  which  are  called,  from 
time  immemorial,  after  the  names  of  Ossian's  heroes. 
These  names  are  so  common,  that  where  I  now  sit, 
not  far  from  Inverary,  I  could  enumerate  a  long 
list  in  one  view,  such  as  Cruach-fhinn,  "  the  hill  of 
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Fingal,"  Imm-CJionnaln^  Innis  Aildhe,  Innis  Rao'ine, 
Innis  Chomiail,  &c.  the  isles  of  Connan,  Aldo,  Re^-no, 
and  Connal.  Nothing  is  more  frequent  in  all  parts  of 
the  Highlands,  than  names  and  monuments  of  Ossian's 
heroes." 


Description  of  the  Vicinity  of  Selma,  of  the  ancient  City 
of  Beregonium,  the  Rive?^  Connel,  or  Conna,  the  Valley 
of  Ete,  or  the  Residence  of  Usnoch  and  his  three  Sons, 
whose  story  is  the  subject  of  Ossian's  Poem  of  Dar- 
thula.  By  the  Rev.  Ludovick  Grant ;  taken  from  his 
Account  of  the  United  Parishes  of  Ardchattan  and 
Mukairn,  Presbytery  of  Lorn,  County  of  Argyle,* 

In  this  district  stood  the  famous  city  of  Berego- 
nium:  it  was  situated  between  two  hills,  one  called 
Dun  Macsnichan,  "  the  hill  of  Snachan's  son,"  and 
the  other,  much  superior  in  height,  is  named  Dun 
hhail  an  righ,  "  the  hill  of  the  King's  town."  A  street 
paved  with  common  stones,  running  from  the  foot 
of  the  one  hill  to  the  other,  is  still  called  Straid- 
mharagaid,  "  the  Market-street;"  and  another  place, 
at  a  little  distance,  goes  by  the  name  of  Straid- 
namin,  "  the  Meal-street. "  About  ten  or  eleven 
years  ago,  a  man  cutting  peats  in  a  moss  between 
the  two  hills,  found  one  of  the  wooden  pipes  that 
conveyed  the  water  from  the  one  hill  to  the  other, 
at  the  depth  of  five  feet  below  the  surface.  On  Dun 
Macsnichan  is  a  large  heap  of  rubbish  and  pumice 
Stones  ;  but  no  distinct  traces  of  any  building  or 
*  See  Stat.  Account  of  Scotland,  Vol.  VI.  p.  179,  180,  181. 
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fortification  can  now  be  seen  on  either  of  the  hills ; 
the  foundations  have  been  dug  up  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  houses  in  the  neighbourhood. 

There  is  a  tradition,  among  the  lower  class  of 
people,  that  Beregomum  was  destroyed  by  fire  from 
heaven.  In  confirmation  of  this  tradition,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  a  high  rock,  near  the  summit  of 
Dun  bhail  an  rigk,  projecting  and  overhanging  the 
road,  has  a  volcanic  appearance,  and  a  most  hideous 
aspect :  huge  fragments  have  tumbled  down  from 
it.  Adjoining  to  this  place,  is  a  fine,  open,  spacious 
bay,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  capable  of  containing  the 
whole  navy  of  Great  Britain. 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  druidical 
monuments  in  this  district.  Many  cairns  and  heaps 
of  stones  are  to  be  seen  here ;  one  in  particular,  near 
the  centre  of  a  deep  moss,  about  three  or  four  miles 
in  circumference.  In  different  places  are  stones 
rising  twelve  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  earth,  all 
of  them  one  single  stone ;  and  at  a  small  distance,  a 
number  of  large  stones  from  twenty  to  twenty-two 
feet  in  length,  of  an  oval  figure. 

The  common  language  is  the  Celtic,  the  name  of 
all  the  farms  are  derived  from  it,  and  are  in  general 
descriptive  of  their  situations.  Loch  Etie,  which 
divides  Ardchattan  from  Muckairn  and  two  other 
parishes,  is  a  navigable  inlet  of  the  sea,  fifteen  com- 
puted miles  in  length,  but  of  unequal  breadth.  Near 
its  mouth  is  a  narrow  channel,  not  much  more  than 
a  musket-shot  over,  at  a  place  called  Connel,  signify- 
ing in  the  Celtic,  rage  or  fury,  which  is  very  descrip- 
tive of  this  place,  as  a  ridge  of  rugged  and  uneven 

Q 
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rocks  runs  across  two-thirds  of  the  channel,  and  occa- 
sions at  certain  periods  of  the  ebbing  or  flowing  tide, 
such  a  rapid  current,  that  no  vessel,  with  the  freshest 
breeze,  can  stem  it.  In  the  beginning  of  the  flood, 
the  tide  runs  up  with  a  boisterous  rapidity,  and  at 
ebb  it  returns  with  a  violence  and  noise  unequalled 
by  the  loudest  cataract.  But  there  is  sufficient  depth 
of  water,  between  the  ridge  of  rocks  and  the  land 
on  the  west  side,  for  vessels  of  any  size  or  burden 
to  pass  and  repass  with  safety,  in  the  beginning  of 
flood  or  ebb.  There  is  a  ferry  here,  and  notwith- 
standing its  alarming  appearance,  one  of  the  safest 
in  Scotland,  as  no  accident  has  happened  at  it  in  the 
remembrance  of  any  man  living. 

The  sides  of  Loch  Etie  are  pleasant ;  indented 
into  creeks  and  bays,  affording  safe  anchorage  in  any 
wind  whatever ;  delightfully  variegated  with  hill 
and  dale,  meadows  and  corn  fields,  wood  and  water. 
There  are  several  salmon  fisheries  on  its  shores,  and 
it  abounds  Avith  small  red  cod  and  cuddies ;  and,  in 
some  seasons,  a  few  herrings  are  caught  in  it.  Seals 
are  its  constant  inhabitants,  and  porpoises  visit  it  in 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  take  leave  of  it  about 
the  close  of  July. 

The  tide  flows  six  hours,  and  takes  the  same  time 
to  return ;  it  runs  from  Connel  in  a  SE.  direction  to 
Bonawe,  and,  after  running  along  the  north  side  of 
Cruachan-bean,  bends  its  course  NE.  till  it  termi- 
nates in  Glenetie,  i.  e.  the  valley  of  Eta,  famous  for 
being  the  residence  of  Usnath,  father  of  Nathos, 
Althos,  and  Ardan ;  the  first  of  whom  ran  away  with 
Darthula,  wife  of  Conquhan  (or  Cairbar),  king  of 
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Ulster  in  Ireland,  which  is  the  subject  of  a  beautiful 
poem  of  Ossian.  Many  places  in  and  about  the  loch 
and  valley  of  Eta  confirm,  beyond  a  possibility  of 
doubt,  that  such  people  were  once  resident  there. 
In  particular  a  small  island,  with  some  vestiges  of  a 
house  upon  it,  goes  by  the  name  ofElain  Usnich,  or  the 
island  of  Usnath.  There  is  also,  in  the  farm  of  Dal- 
ness  in  Glenetie,  a  rock  rising  in  the  form  of  a  cone, 
on  the  end  of  a  high  hill,  commanding  a  romantic 
prospect,  which  to  this  day  retains  the  name  of  Gria- 
nan  Dearduil,  the  basking-place  of  Darthula." 


Description  of  Morven  and  its  Antiquities  in  the  Pres- 
bytery ofMullf  County  ofArgyle,  by  the  Rev.  Nonnan 
Mac  Leod* 

"  The  modern  name  Morven,  or  Morvern,  as  it  is 
more  properly  called,  being  the  method  of  spelling 
it  in  ancient  records,  and  much  nearer  the  uniform 
pronunciation  of  the  inhabitants,  is  plainly  from  the 
ancient  Gaelic  name  Mor-Earran,  i.  e.  great  division, 
or  lot.  To  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Gaelic 
language,  it  will  appear  evident,  that  the  meaning  of 
this  name  must  be  different  from  the  word  Mor  Ven, 
as  used  in  the  poems  of  Ossian,  where  it  is  derived 
from  the  Gaelic  words  Mor  Bheann,  i.  e.  of  the  great 
mountains,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  general  term 
for  the  Highlands,  or  hilly  country. 

"  The  common  notion  is,  that  the  whole  Highlands 
were  the  country  of  Fingal  and  his  heroes,  for  in 

*  See  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  Vol.  X.  p.  262  and  S/*. 
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every  part  thereof,  as  well  as  in  this  parish,  there 
are  names  derived  from  them,  and  their  achieve- 
ments. The  whole  Highlands  might  justly  be  called 
Duthaich  nam  mor  Bheann,  or  country  of  high  hills  ; 
but  a  Highlander  never  gives  that  name  to  this 
parish,  but  calls  it  A  mhor-earran. 

"  The  principal  antiquity  is  the  ruin  of  a  castle,  at 
a  farm  called  Ardterinish  (possibly  the  Inishtore  of 
Ossian),  on  the  sound  of  Mull,  where  Macdonald  of 
the  Isles  resided,  and  held  his  courts  and  parliaments. 
Vide  Abercrombie's  Life  of  James  II. 

"  In  different  parts  of  the  parish,  especially  along 
the  coast  of  the  sound  of  Mull,  on  elevated  places, 
there  are  several  circular  buildings,  commonly  called 
druidical  temples,  or  cairns.  They  are  generally 
formed  of  large  whinstones,  inclosing  a  small  spot 
of  ground,  of  different  diameters,  none  of  them 
exceeding  eight  yards.  The  language  principally 
spoken  in  the  parish,  is  Gaelic ;  but  of  late  years, 
by  the  advantages  derived  from  schools,  and  the 
more  general  communication  with  the  low  country, 
the  English  language  is  more  universally  understood 
throughout  the  parish  than  formerly.  Many  names 
of  places  in  this  parish  are  of  unknown,  or  uncer- 
tain derivations ;  others  plainly  of  Gaelic  or  Celtic 
original.  Thus,  hmismore  is  the  great  brae ;  Port  a 
haat^  the  boat  creek ;  Fiunary,  Fingal's  shieling ; 
Dunien,  Fingal's  fort  or  hill;  Kemin,  Fingal's  steps 
or  stairs.  Dunien  is  a  curious  round  rock,  of  consi- 
derable height,  partly  covered  on  the  sides  with  a 
green  sward,  but  of  no  easy  ascent.  On  the  top 
is  an  area  of  about  one-eighth  of  an  acre,  which 
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evidently  appears  to  have  been  encircled  with  a  wall ; 
very  few  vestiges  of  which  now  remain,  owing  partly 
to  the  injuries  of  time,  and  partly  to  want  of  taste  in 
the  tenants  formerly  occupying  the  farm,  who  pulled 
down  the  stones,  for  domestic  purposes,  to  save  the 
trouble  of  quarrying. 

"The  den  itself  commands  an  extensive  view,  and 
was  well  chosen  for  a  place  of  defence  against  a 
flying  party  :  it  lies  on  the  farm  of  Fiunary,  and  is 
now  part  of  the  glebe.  There  is  a  water  running  by 
the  foot  of  the  hill,  of  a  romantic  appearance,  on 
account  of  its  high  banks  and  the  number  of  its  pools 
and  cascades. 

"  The  sloping  braes  on  each  side  of  this  water,  were 
formerly  covered  with  a  fine  natural  wood  of  oak 
and  ash;  of  which  nothing  now  remains  but  a  little 
brushwood,  a  nuisance  rather  than  a  beauty  to  the 
place.  Kemin,  is  steps  in  the  form  of  a  natural  stair, 
pretty  regular,  in  a  rock,  towards  the  top  of  a  hill 
called  Bein-eiden,  mentioned  in  an  old  poem  ascribed 
to  Ossian  ;  but  whether  this,  or  another  of  that  name 
in  Ireland,  be  the  hill  therein  referred  to,  it  is  not 
pretended  to  say ;  Drinmin,  the  ridges,  Ullin,  the 
elbow,  Stron,  the  nose ;  Achaharn,  the  field  of  cairns, 
Arginish,  the  shieling  of  good  bedding  for  cattle, 
names  of  places  very  descriptive  of  their  appearance 
or  properties.  The  principal  place  of  worship,  and 
where  the  oldest  church  stands,  is  called  Cill-collum- 
kill,.ov  cell  of  the  famous  Columbus  of  lona.  The 
other  place  of  worship  is  Kiliunik,  or  cell  of  Wini- 
fred. Though  the  church  is  now  removed  to  a  little 
distance  from  it;  at  each  of  these  there  is  a  church- 
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yard,  or  burying-ground,  but  now  without  any  fence, 
though  anciently  their  precincts  were  distinctly 
marked,  and  considered  as  sanctuaries." 


Probable  Conjectures  respecting  the  Burial-places  of 
FiNGAL  and  Ossian. 

Thomas  Newte,  Esq.  in  his  Prospects  and  Obser- 
vations on  a  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland,*  speak- 
ing of  that  part  of  Glen  Almon,  which  is  next  to 
Crief  and  the  low  country,  accords  with  the  descrip- 
tion given  by  Daniel  de  Foe  in  his  Tour,  who  says 
that  the  hollow  through  which  the  road  passes  from 
Crief  to  Inverness,  is  so  narrow,  and  the  mountains 
on  each  side  so  high,  that  the  sun  is  seen  but  two  or 
three  hours  in  the  longest  day.  Mr.  Newte  then 
continues  to  make  the  following  interesting  obser- 
vations. "  In  that  av/ful  part  of  Glen  Almon  already 
mentioned,  where  lofty  and  impending  cliffs,  on 
either  hand,  make  a  solemn  and  almost  perpetual 
gloom,  is  found  Clachan-Ossian,  or  monumental  stone 
of  Ossian.  It  is  of  uncommon  size,  measuring  seven 
feet  and  a  half  in  length,  and  five  feet  in  breadth. 
About  fifty  years  ago,  certain  soldiers  employed 
under  General  Wade,  in  making  the  military  road 
from  Stirling  to  Inverness,  through  the  Highlands, 
raised  the  stone  by  large  engines,  and  discovered 
under  it  a  coffin  full  of  burnt  bones.  This  coffin 
consisted  of  four  grey  stones,  which  still  remain,  such 
as  are  mentioned  in  Ossian 's  Poems.  Ossian 's  stone, 
with  the  four  grey  stones  in  which  his  bones  are  said 
•  Edition  in  quarto,  published  in  1791,  p.  228. 
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to  liave  been  deposited,  are  surrounded  by  a  circular 
dyke,  two  hundred  feet  in  circumference,  and  three 
feet  in  heiglit.  The  military  road  passes  through  its 
centre. 

"  That  this  was  in  reality  the  burying-place  and 
the  monument  of  Ossian,  is  rendered  highly  probable 
by  many  other  circumstances,  besides  immemorial 
and  uniform  tradition.  The  frontier  between  Cale- 
donia, and  that  part  of  Great  Britain  that  was  sub- 
dued by  the  Romans,  very  naturally  became  the 
theatre  of  action  and  glory  to  the  contending  na- 
tions. Nor  is  there  any  thing  more  natural  than  to 
suppose  that  Fingal  and  his  M'arriors  might  have 
often  fixed  their  residence  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
those  mountains,  in  order  to  watch  the  movements 
of  the  enemy. 

"  Many  of  the  ancient  Gaelic  poems  make  mention 
of  Ossian  having  resided  upon  the  water  of  Bran, 
which  flows  in  a  parallel  direction,  at  the  distance  of 
only  three  or  four  miles  from  the  Almon,  and  falls 
into  the  Tay  near  Dunkeld.  And,  at  the  head  of 
Glen  Turret,  which  touches  on  Glen  Almon,  in  the 
parish  of  Monivaird,  there  is  a  shealing,  or  summer 
cottage,  called  Renna  Cardich,  or  the  Smith's  sheal, 
where  is  to  be  seen  the  foundation-stones  of  houses, 
and  what  are  said  to  be  large  heaps  of  ashes ;  and 
some  of  the  old  Gaelic  poems  of  the  country  inform 
us,  that  there  was  an  iron  work  here,  and  that  the 
swords  and  arms  for  Fingal's  army  were  made  at 
Lochenlour,  four  miles  in  the  valley  below.  That 
the  iron  was  brought  from  this  place,  is  further  con- 
firmed from  the  peats  cast  in  that  part  of  the  country. 
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These  burnt  in  kiln-pots  leave  a  plate  of  yetlin 
amongst  the  ashes,  which  the  country  people  call 
adander.  A  tradition  also  prevails,  that  Ossian  was 
proprietor  of  part  of  Monivaird,  a  place  that  must,  in 
ancient  times,  have  been  famous  for  bards,  as  that 
term  in  Gaelic  signifies  the  Bard's  Hill. 

"  About  the  middle  of  Glen-Almon,  and  about  three 
miles  distant  from  Clach-Ossian,  in  a  glen  named 
Corriviarlich,  or  the  Glen  of  Thieves,  is  a  cave  known 
by  the  name  of  Fian,  Fingal's  Cave,  though  after- 
wards possessed  by  a  race  of  thieves.  The  entry  to 
this  cave  is  five  feet  in  height,  and  four  feet  in 
breadth ;  the  road  in  the  middle  is  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  high,  and  the  length  about  thirty 
feet.  This  cave  is  overtopped  by  a  high  rock  or 
hill ;  and  on  the  left  side  of  the  door  or  entry,  is  a 
large  flat  stone,  which  is  said  to  have  been  drawn 
by  the  Fians,  or  Fingalians,  to  the  mouth  of  this 
cave,  as  a  defence  from  the  cold  or  from  wild  beasts. 
Before  the  cave  is  a  fine  green  plain,  and  a  high  pine 
tree,  three  feet  in  diameter.  The  glen  is  proper  for 
pasture,  and  may  be  about  one  mile  long,  and  two 
broad. 

"There  is  another  high  hill  or  rock,  in  Glen-Almon, 
that  overtops  all  the  rest,  with  a  proud  extended 
crest,  known  by  the  name  of  Sron  na  huath  Bhidli,  or 
the  Nose  of  the  Cave  :  there  is  a  great  hollow  under 
ground,  where  it  is  said  a  giant  once  resided,  who 
entertained  a  malicious  grudge  against  Fingal,  when 
he  dwelt  at  Fion  Theach. 

"  Great  many  of  the  poems,  translated  by  Mr.  Mac- 
pherson,  chiefly  relate  to  Fingal's  exploits  in  Ireland, 
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and  upon  the  north  and  west  coast  of  Scotland.  The 
rapid  progress  which  the  Saxon  language  made  in  the 
low  country,  from  the  days  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore, 
not  only  rooted  out  the  Gaelic  language  in  that  part 
of  the  country,  but  has  also  with  it,  no  doubt,  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  many  of  Ossian's  poems ;  there  are 
still,  however,  fragments  in  the  same  translation, 
where  frequent  mention  is  made  of  FingaFs  ex- 
ploits upon  the  banks  of  Carron,  in  the  county  of 
Stirling. 

*'  Beneath  the  voice  of  her  king,  we  moved  to 
Crona  (a  small  rivulet  which  discharged  itself  into 
the  river  Carron,)  of  the  streams,  Toscar,  or  grassy 
Lutha,  and  Ossian  young  in  fields.  Three  bards 
attended  with  songs.  Three  bossy  shields  were  born 
before  us,  for  we  were  to  rear  the  stone  in  memory  of 
the  past.  By  Crona's  mossy  course,  Fingal  had  scatter- 
ed his  foes ;  we  had  rolled  away  the  strangers  like  a 
troubled  sea." 

*'  Herodian,  Dio,  and  other  writers  make  mention  of 
the  Emperor  Severus  having  passed  the  two  walls, 
and  fought  in  person  with  the  Caledonians  and  their 
leader,  which  very  probably  may  have  been  Fingal, 
and  perhaps  the  above  poem  relates  to  that  part  of 
the  history.  It  cannot,  however,  be  imagined,  that 
Fingal,  who  at  that  time,  anno  207,  was  chief  of  the 
Caledonians,  could  have  remained  inactive, when  such 
a  powerful  army  was  at  hand  :  and  indeed  it  appeared 
that  the  invasion  of  Severus  had  such  an  effect  upon 
the  Caledonians,  that  they  sent  ambassadors  to  sue 
for  peace,  which  was  rejected.  The  consequence 
was,  that  a  bloody  engagement  commenced,  in  which 
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the  Caledonians  proved  victorious,  and  the  emperor 
returned  with  the  loss  of  many  thousands  of  men. 

"  The  Romans  again  made  another  effort  against 
the  Caledonians,  under  their  leader  Caracalla.  Fingal 
met  them  upon  the  banks  of  Carron,  where  a  battle 
ensued,  in  M'hich  the  Romans  were  again  defeated 
with  considerable  loss. 

"  Selma  in  Morven,  which  is  said  to  have  been  Fin- 
gal's  chief  residence,  is  only  about  sixty  computed 
miles  distant  from  Glen  Almon,  and  Ossian,  Fingal's 
son,  would,  no  doubt,  continue  to  rouse  the  army 
after  his  father's  death,  by  his  martial  example  and 
warlike  song  ;  and  probably  chose  to  have  his  re- 
sidence near  the  spot  where  there  was  the  greatest 
danger :  the  Roman  camp,  the  forts  and  tumuli  nigh 
to  Clach-Ossian,  are  evident  proofs  that  this  part  of 
the  country,  was  the  scene  of  action,  so  early  as  the 
time  when  the  Romans  came  into  this  part  of  the 
island. 

"  Besides  what  is  above  related,  it  may  not  be  im- 
proper here  to  take  notice,  that  it  is  the  opinion  of 
several  respectable  clergymen  and  others,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Glen  Almon,  that  the  stone  in 
question  was  known  by  the  name  of  Clach-Ossian, 
beyond  the  memory  of  any  living  person ;  and  in- 
deed the  names  of  places  nigh  the  spot,  will,  in  some 
instances,  serve  as  further  proofs;  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  Almon,  and  not  far  distant  from  the  camp, 
is  a  small  village  named  Fian-Tlieacli,  i.  e.  Fingal's 
thatch-house,  or  hall ;  and  at  the  west  end  of  Loch 
Fraochy,  is  a  place  named  Dall-Chillin,  or  Fingal's 
burial-place.  Whether  this  was  Frngal's  burial-place. 
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or  not,  shall  be  left  to  the  determination  of  the  Gaelic 
critics. 

"The  many  caves  which  we  find  in  the  Highlands, 
and  which  to  this  day,  are  said  to  be  caves  for  the 
giants  to  reside  in,  are  with  them  strong  proofs  for 
the  authority  of  their  fables,  whereas  it  is  evident, 
that  those  caves  were  places  of  safety,  in  ancient 
times,  when  pursued  by  their  enemies,  or  probably 
for  places  of  residence,  as  we  find  is  the  case  in  Ice- 
land, and  many  other  countries  even  to  this  period  ; 
where  the  inhabitants  live  in  caves,  or  dens,  under 
rocks  and  under  ground,  which  are  not  only  the 
most  proper  places  for  security  from  their  enemies, 
but  are  likewise  better  adapted  for  their  preserva- 
tion from  voracious  animals,  with  which  Scotland 
abounded,  at  a  period  so  early  as  the  days  of  Ossian. 
This  country  being  at  that  time  over-run  with  woods, 
afforded  shelter  to  wolves  and  bears,  enemies  to  the 
human  race,  and  they  had  no  other  place  of  safety 
for  their  residence,  but  either  in  their  caves,  or  upon 
the  tops  of  the  hills.  Hence  it  is,  that  there  are  few 
hills  in  the  Highlands,  but  Avhat  have  to  this  day,  ves- 
tiges of  castles  and  houses ;  and  which,  in  conformity 
to  the  formerly  received  notion  of  giants'  caves,  are 
called  Giants'  castles,  or  the  Fians'  castles,  which  may 
be  easily  understood  to  be  castles  possessed  in  the 
Fingalian  age,  or  age  of  giants,  or  mighty  warriors. 
I  have  farther  learned,  that  when  Ossian's  stone  was 
moved,  and  the  coffin  containing  his  supposed  re- 
mains discovered,  it  was  intended,  by  the  olhcer 
commanding  the  party  of  soldiers  employed  on  the 
military  road,   to  let  the  bones  remain  within  the 
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Stone  sepulchre,  in  the  same  position  in  which  they 
were  found,  until  General  Wade  should  come  and  see 
them,  or  his  mind  be  known  on  the  subject.  But 
the  people  of  the  country,  for  several  miles  around,^ 
to  the  number  of  three  or  four  score  men,  venerating 
the  memory  of  the  bard,  rose  with  one  consent,  and 
carried  away  the  bones,  with  bag-pipes  playing,  and 
other  funeral  rites,  and  deposited  them,  with  much 
solemnity,  within  a  circle  of  large  stones,  on  the 
lofty  summit  of  a  rock,  sequestered,  and  of  difficult 
access,  where  they  might  never  more  be  disturbed 
by  mortal  feet  or  hands,  in  the  wild  recesses  of  the 
western  Glen  Almon.  One  Christie,  who  is  con- 
sidered as  the  Cicerone  and  antiquarian  of  Glen. 
Almon,  and  many  other  persons  yet  alive,  attest  the 
truth  of  this  fact,  and  point  out  the  second  sepulchre 
of  the  son  of  Fingal." 


The  topographic  scenes  of  Fingal  and  his  warriors, 
might  have  been  extended  to  a  considerable  length, 
had  the  limits  of  our  plan  permitted.  There  are 
many  other  interesting  communications,  from  vari- 
ous districts  of  the  Highlands,  on  this  subject,  in- 
serted in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  valuable  work,  entitled 
*'  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,"  which  might  have 
been,  with  equal  propriety,  selected.  Much  is  still 
to  be  done,  in  this  respect,  by  the  learned  clergy  of 
Scotland,  and  by  travellers,  or  other  persons  combin- 
ing local  knowledge  with  a  spirit  of  research  and 
zeal  for  preserving  the  antiquities  of  their  country. 
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OSSIANIC  MUSIC. 

It  is  fortunately  in  our  power  to  lay  before  our 
readers  a  specimen  of  the  music  to  which  some  parts 
of  the  poems  of  Ossian  were  formerly  sung.  It  was 
transmitted  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  by  the  Reverend 
John  Cameron,  minister  of  the  parish  of  Halkirk,  in 
the  county  of  Caithness,  who  had  learned  it  from  a 
very  old  man  in  his  parish  many  years  ago,  and  who 
was  accustomed  to  sing  some  of  the  poems  of  Ossian 
to  that  tune,  with  infinite  delight  and  enthusiasm. 
Every  connoisseur  in  music  will  at  once  see,  that 
the  tune,  from  its  simplicity,  wildness,  and  peculiar 
structure,  must  be  an  ancient  composition.  The  bass 
is  added  to  it  by  Mr.  Corri  of  Edinburgh. 

There  are  many  more  of  these  tunes  handed  down 
with  the  poems,  which  are  equally  worthy  of  being 
laid  before  the  public;  but  the  Committee  deem  it 
sufficient  to  insert  in  this  work  only  one  specimen. 


\t'^ 
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Brief  Notices  0/ Books  which  treat  of  the  Celtic, 
Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Welsh  Languages,  Anti- 
quities, Manners,  and  Customs;  also  of  Gaelic 
and  Irish  MSS.  still  existing  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland, 


Those  having  an  asterick*  prefixed  are  quoted  in  Sir  John  Sinclair's 
Dissertation,  VoL  I. — Those  with  this  mark  f  are  quoted  in  Mr. 
M'Arthur's  Notes  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation,  or  in  the  Supple- 
MENTAL  Observations  ;  and  when  the  two  marks  are  prefixed,  they 
indicate  being  quoted  both  in  the  Dissertation  and  Supplemental 
Observations. 


Ije  Rosier  Historial  de  France,  contenant  par  maniere  de  chronique 
and  par  annees  distinctes  les  faits  et  gestes  des  Francois,  des  Anglois, 
des  Ecossois,  des  Espagnols,  et  autres  dignes  de  memoire,  depuis 
Pharamond  premier  Roi  de  Franpois,  jusqu'  en  1517.  Paris  1522  in 
folio.  A  copy  printed  on  vellum,  with  portraits,  was  in  Mons. 
Gaignat's  library  at  Paris  before  the  Revolution. 

*  t  The  History  of  Scotland  to  the  death  of  James  I.  in  17  books, 
by  Hector  Boethius.  It  was  originally  written  in  Latin,  and  the  first 
edition  was  printed  in  folio  at  Paris,  in  1526. — It  was  translated  into 
the  Scottish  language  by  John  Ballanden,  Archdeacon  of  Murray, 
who  died  at  Rome  in  1550. — Another  edition  in  Latin,  with  the  18th, 
and  part  of  the  19th,  book,  was  printed  in  folio  at  Sausan,  in  1574. 
This  work  was  afterwards  carried  down  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of 
James  III.  by  J.  Ferrerius,  a  native  of  Piedmont,  and  it  was  pub- 
lished in  English  by  R.  Holinshed,  in  his  English  Chronicles,  Vol.  I. 
London,  1577.  The  style  of  Boethius  has  been  remarked  "  to  have 
all  the  purity  of  Caesar's,  and  is  so  nervous,  both  in  the  rellection  and 
diction,  that  he  seems  to  have  absolutely  entered  into  the  gravity  of 
Livy,  and  made  it  his  own." 

English  and  Welsh  Dictionary,  by  Wm.  Salesbury,  was  first  pri- 
vately presented  to  King  Henry  VIII,  (the  author's  kind  patron)  and 
afterwards  printed,  London,  1543. — 4to. 
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t  Description  of  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  by  Donald  Monro, 
High  Dean  of  the  Isles.  In  this  work  there  is  an  accurate  account  of 
the  language,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Highlanders,  from  obser- 
vations made  in  the  Dean's  tour  through  the  Isles  in  1549.  This  work 
is  often  quoted  by  George  Buchannan  and  other  writers  ;  and  Bishop 
Nicolson,  in  his  Scottish  Historical  Library,  printed  in  1736,  quotes 
from  the  MS. — An  editioH  of  this  work  was  published  at  Edinburgh 
in  1774. 

t  Ecclesiasticae  Historic  Gentis  Anglorum  libri  quinque,  Beda  An- 
glorum  Saxone  Authore.  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Britain,  by  Bede. 
Antwerp,  1550. — Another  edition  was  printed  at  Cologn  in  1601.  It 
was  printed  in  folio  with  the  Saxon  version,  attributed  to  King  Alfred, 
■with  notes  by  Abraham  Theloe,  at  Cambridge,  in  1644,  and  at  Paris, 
1681,  in  4to.  with  the  notes  of  Francis  Chifflet. — There  was  an  edi- 
tion published  by  G.  Smith,  at  Cambridge,  in  1722,  with  notes  and 
dissertations.  This  author  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  7th  cen- 
tury, and  Bayle  observes,  that  there  is  scarce  any  thing  in  all  antiquity 
worthy  to  be  read  which  is  not  to  be  found  in  Bede,  though  he  tra- 
velled not  out  of  his  own  country ;  and  that  if  he  had  flourished  in 
the  times  of  St.  Augustine,  Jerome,  or  Chrysostom,  he  would  un- 
doubtedly  have  equalled  them,  since  even  in  the  midst  of  a  superstitious 
age,  he  wrote  so  many  excellent  treatises. 

t  Scoti-chronicon,  by  John  Fordun,  the  Father  of  Scottish  History. 
This  author  flourished  in  the  14th  century.  In  his  history  there  are 
some  curious  and  valuable  particulars,  which  have  been  quoted  by 
subsequent  historians,  among  which  may  be  classed  the  Salutation  of 
the  Highland  Bard,  or  Genealogist,  at  the  coronation  of  Alex.  III. 
in  124^  cited  by  Skinner  in  his  Ecclesiastical  History,  and  noticed  in 
p.  S^,  Supplemental  Observations. — A  MS.  on-vellum  of  this  histo- 
rian is  in  the  library  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 

t  De  Historia  Gentis  Scotorum,  seu  Historia  Majoris  Britannia. 
Jo.  Major.  Paris,  1521,  4to.  This  author  was  born  at  Haddington, 
in  Scotland,  in  1469,  and  went  to  study  at  Paris  in  1493.  In  1505 
he  was  created  Doctor  in  Divinity,  and  returned  to  Scotland  in  1519, 
and  taught  theology  for  Gcveral  years  in  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drews. In  1530  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Divinity  at  St.  Andrews, 
where  he  afterwards  became  Provost,  and  is  said  to  have  died  about 
1547. 
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Histoire  memorabile  des  Expeditions  faitespar  lesGaulois,  dcpuis  le 
Deluge,  tant  en  France  qu'en  Asie  et  autres  parties  du  monde,  le  tout 
en  bref  et  epitome,  pour  montrer  avec  quels  moyens  I'Empire  des 
Infideles  peut  et  doit  par  eux  etre  defait ;  par  Guil.  Postel.  Paris, 
1552,  in  12mo.  This  work  is  very  curious  and  scarce.  It  is  divided 
into  two  parts  :  the  first  treats  of  the  Gauls  from  the  remotest  periods  ; 
the  second  part  is  an  apology  for  the  Gauls  against  their  detractors, 
and  contains  an  account  of  the  ancient  rites  and  usages  of  the  Gaulish 
people. 

*  t  The  Palice  of  Honour,  by  Gawin  Douglas,  Bishop  of  Dunkeld. 
This  is  a  most  ingenious  poem,  under  the  similitude  of  a  vision  ;  in 
which  the  author  delineates  the  vanity  of  inconstancy  of  all  worldly 
glory.  Among  other  works  of  this  author,  we  have  a  translation  of 
Virgil's  ^ncis  into  Scottish  verse,  every  book  having  its  particular 
prologue,  printed  in  1553,  London,  4to.  and  reprinted  atEdin.  1710,  in 
folio.  In  1515  Gawin  Douglas  was  appointed  Bishop  of  Dunkeld,  and 
in  1522  died  in  London  of  the  plague,  and  was  buried  in  the  Savoy. 

De  Prisca  Celto-pasdea  Joan  Piccardus,  1556,  4to. 

*  The  poetical  Works  of  Sir  David  Lyndsay  of  the  Mount,  Lion 
King  at  Arms  in  Scotland,  under  James  V.  containing  the  Drcme, 
or  Marvellous  Vision,  the  Complaynt,  the  Satyre  of  the  Three  Estates, 
and  other  poems.  His  works  were  first  printed  in  4to.  and  12mo.  in 
1568,  about  one  year  after  his  death,  and  between  that  period  and 
1634  tAvelve  English  and  Scottish  editions  were  printed  ;  among  the 
subsequent  editions,  one  was  published  by  Mr.  Pinkerton,  and  an- 
other  by  Mr.  Sibbakl.  There  has  been  recently  printed  a  new  edition 
of  Lyndsay's  Works,  with  a  Life  of  the  Author,  Prefatory  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Chronology,  and  various  editions  of  his  poems. — Philo- 
logical  Enquiries  respecting  the  Teutonic  language  of  Scotland,  &c. 
and  an  appropriate  Glossary,  by  George  Chalmers,  Esq.  in  3  vols. 
12mo.  Lyndsay  is  much  admired  for  the  ease  and  elegance  of  his 
versification,  and  for  his  morals,  satires,  and  general  learning. 

+  Chronica  Angliae,  Scotiae,  et  Hiberniae. — The  English,  Scottish, 
and  Irish  Chronicles,  containing  an  historical  description  of  the  Island 
of  Britain,  in  3  books,  by  Wm,  Harrison.  "  The  Historic  of  England, 
from  the  time  it  was  first  inhabited  until  the  time  it  was  last  con- 
quered," by  R.  Holinshed.  "  The  Description,  Conquest,  Inhabitation, 
and  Troublesome  Estate  of  Ireland,"  by  Richard  Stanehurst.  "  The 
R 
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Conquest  of  Ireland,  translated  from  the  Latin  of  Giraldus  Cam- 
brensis,"  by  John  Hooker,  alias  Vowel,  of  Exeter,  Gent.  "  The 
Chronicles  of  Ireland,  beginning  where  Giraldus  did  end,  continued 
to  the  year  1509."  by  R.  Holinshed ;  and  from  thence  to  1586  by 
R.  Stanehnrst  and  J.  Hooker.  "  The  Description  of  Scotland,  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  Hector  Boethius."  "  The  Historic  of  Scot- 
land, containing  the  beginning,  increase,  proceedings,  continuance, 
acts,  and  government  of  the  Scottish  nation,  from  the  original  thereof 
unto  the  yeare  1570,  compiled  by  Raphael  Holinshed  and  others." 
London,  1577  ;  two  vols,  folio. — Another  edition  was  printed  in  1587, 
in  two  vols,  folio,  which  is  thought  preferable  to  the  first.  This  work 
is  very  scarce,  and  much  esteemed  for  its'  bold  and  independent  style. 
In  Queen  Elizabeth's  time  some  parts  of  the  Chronicles  gave  olfencc, 
and  Avere  suppressed  by  order  of  government. 

+  De  Origine  Moribus  et  Rebus  gestis  Scotorum,  by  John  Leslie, 
Bishop  of  Ross,  in  4to.  Rome,  1 578.  This  work  consists  of  10  books, 
whereof  the  3  last,  making  half  of  the  volume,  are  distinctly  dedicated 
to  Queen  Mary,  to  whom  they  had  been  presented  in  English  seven 
years  before  the  first  publication  in  Latin.  There  are  separate  copies 
of  them  in  several  libraries.  See  Catalog.  MSS.  Oxon.  This  history 
is  carried  down  to  the  Queen's  return  from  France  in  1561.— In  the 
first  7  books  we  have  an  abstract  of  Boethius,  whose  very  words  are 
frequently  retained;  and  the  Bishop  declares  he  had  examined  the 
books  of  Scoone  and  Paisley  for  his  materials.  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
in  his  Defence  of  the  Royal  Line,  p.  39,  believes  he  might  meet  with 
several  MSS.  at  Rome,  where  he  supposes  him  to  have  written  his 
history  ;  but  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Praef.  ad  Orig.  Brit.  p.  xvii.  won- 
ders that  none  of  his  curious  countrymen  have  yet  gotten  them 
transcribed. 

Histoire  abrege  de  tons  les  Rois  de  France,  Angleterre,  et  Escosse, 
raise  en  ordre  par  forme  de  Harmonic;  contcnant  aussi  un  bref  discours 
de  I'ancienne  Alliance  et  mutuel  Secours  entre  la  France  et  I'Escosse, 
&c.  par  D.  Chambre,  Consciller  en  la  Cour  de  Parliament  a  Edin- 
burgh,  8vo.  Paris,  1579.  The  affairs  of  Scotland  are  the  chief  subject 
in  this  work,  and  what  Chambre  had  in  view  ;  and  he  professes  to 
give  the  spirit  of  whatever  had  been  ofl'ered  to  the  world  by  Ve- 
remund,  or  that  was  contained  in  the  Black  Book  of  Scoone,  the 
old  Chronicles  of  Icolmkill,  &c.  whereas  Boethius  appears  to  be  his 
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main  authority.    The  author's  original  MS.  of  this  work  is  said  to  be 
in  the  Kings's  (now  national)  library,  at  Paris. 

Celt.  Hdlenisme,  ou  Etymologic  de  Mots  Francois  tirez  de  Grec. 
Lion  Tippault.     Oilcans,  1580,  8vo. 

Britannia,  sive  Rcgnorum  Anglie,  Scotiae,  Herbeniae,  et  Insularura 
adjacentium  Decriptio  chorographica  cum  Tabulis  aeneis  Gulielmi 
Camdeni.  Londini,  1  GOT,  folio.  Several  editions  of  this  work  had 
been  published  prior  to  the  year  1607,  but  this  last  edition  is  the  most 
complete,  a  translation  of  which,  from  the  Latin  into  English,  was 
published  in  1695,  by  Edmund  Gibson,  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
afterwards  Bishop  of  London.  Another  translation  was  published  in 
1611,  by  Dr.  Holland,  a  physician  of  Canterbury,  who  inserted  therein 
several  articles  of  his  own.  Mr.  Gibson  afterwards  (in  1722)  gave  a 
a  new  translation  of  Camden's  new  translation  of  Works,  divested  of 
all  foreign  interpolations,  with  notes  and  illustrations,  in  2  vols,  folio ; 
which  was  reprinted  in  1772,  under  the  inspection  of  George  Scott, 
Esq.  Bishop  Gibson's  son-in-law.  Sir  James  Dalrymple  published 
an  edition  of  Camden's  Description  of  Scotland ;  to  which  he  added, 
a  supplement  and  several  good  remarks  and  corrections  of  the  text. 
Edin.  1695,  in  Bvo. 

Thresor  de  I'Histoire  des  Langues  de  cest  Univers.  Claud  Duret. 
Geneve,  1613. 

Enquiries  touching  the  Diversity  of  Languages  and  Religion  through 
the  chief  Parts  of  the  World,  Edward  Brerewood.  London,  1614, 
4to.  The  author,  in  1596,  became  the  First  Professor  of  Astronomy 
in  Gresham  College,  London,  and  died  in  1613.  His  works  were  pub- 
lished  by  his  nephew,  Robert  Brerewood,  who  has  written  a  large 
and  learned  preface  to  these  enquiries.  This  work  was  translated  into 
French  by  Jean  de  la  Montague,  and  printed  at  Paris  1640. — 8vo. 

Origines  Celticae.  RodoinusSchrickius.    Ipr.  1614,  folio. 

Ductor  inLinguas.  The  Guide  into  Tongues,  viz.  Anglicam,  Cambro- 
Britannicam,  &c.  Johannes  Minshajus.    Londini,  1617,  folio. 

Antiquae  Linguae  Britannicae,  nunc  dictae  Cambro-Britannicas  et 
Rudimenta.    Joann.  Davies.    Lond.  1621,  Bvo. 

Le  Reveil  de  I'antique  Tombeau  de  Chyndonax,  Prince  de  Vacies, 
Druides  Celtiques  Dijonois,  avec  les  ceremonies  observees  aux  anciennes 
Sepultures;  JeanGuenebaut.  Dijon,  1621,  8vo.  This  is  a  very  curious 
work,  and  extremely  scarce.  The  best  editions  have  an  engraving  of 
the  tomb  and  urn  of  Chyndonax. 
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Dictionnaire  et  Colloques  Francois  et  Breton.  Guil.  Quicquer. 
Morlaix,  1626,  12mo. 

+  The  Life  of  St.  Columba,  written  in  the  7th  century  in  Gaelic 
or  in  Latin,  but,  according  to  Sir  Robert  Sibbald,  in  the  former 
by  Adamnanus,  Abbot  of  Icolmkill.  It  was  first  published  in  English 
in  Jerom  Porter's  Flowers  of  the  Saints.  (4to.  Duac.  1632.) 

+  The  Life  of  King  Malcolm  Kenmore,  or  Ceanmore,  of  Scot- 
land, and  Queen  Margaret,  written  at  the  close  of  the  11th,  or  early 
in  the  12th  century,  by  Turgot,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  who  had 
been  preceptor  to  their  children.  He  died  in  1115.  This  Life  could 
not  be  but  well  written,  for  the  reasons  justly  assigned  by  Hector 
Boethius.  "  Conscripsit  (say  he)  vernacula  quidem  lingua,  scd  non 
minori  elegantia  quam  pietate  veritateque,  ut  qui  illis  familiarissi- 
mus,  dum  viveret,  fuerit,  optlmusque  testis  utriquc  vertutum  suaruni 
extiterit."  It  was  published  in  English  in  Jerom  Porter's  Flowers 
of  the  Saints  (4to.  Duac.  1632)  ;  also  in  Spanish  by  Juan  de  Soto 
(4to.  Alcal.  1617);  and  in  Italian  by  Gulielmo  Leslie  (8vo.  Roma, 
1674). 

Histoire  de  France  depuisPharamondjusqu'  a,  la  paix  deVervinssous 
Henri  IV.  en  1398,  avec  les  portraits  des  Rois  Reynes  et  Dauphins, 
leur  Medailles  et  leur  Explications  par  Francois  Eudes  de  Mezerai. 
Paris,  1643,  3  vols,  folio.  Successive  editions  of  the  works  of  this  ce- 
lebrated historian  were  printed  in  1646,  1651,  1685,  in  folio.  In  1668 
an  abridgment  of  this  history  was  published,  in  3  vols.  4to,  and  in  1672 
it  was  published  in  6  vols.  12mo.  As  an  historian  he  is  valued 
very  highly  and  deservedly,  for  his  integrity  and  accuracy  in  relating 
facts  as  he  found  them.  The  edition  published  in  1685,  in  3  vols, 
folio,  is  the  most  valuable  to  the  Celtic  antiquary,  as,  among  other 
matters,  there  will  be  found  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  origin  of 
the  Gauls  or  Franks,  on  the  state  of  the  Gaulish  religion  until  the 
reign  of  Clovis,  and  remarks  concerning  the  history  of  the  first  race 
and  changes  in  chronology.  There  is  also  a  variety  of  other  additional 
matter  interspersed  in  the  text  of  this  valuable  edition. 

Lexicon  Hibernicum,  prjesertim  pro  vocabuiis  antiquioribus  et 
obscuris.  Michael  Clery  sen  O'Cleirigh.  Lovanii,  1643,  8vo. 

*  -V  TriadesThaumaturgffi,  sive^DivorumPatricii  Columba?  etBrigidae 
trium  veteris  et  majores  Scotia;  seu  Hibernian  Sanctorum  Insulae 
cmmunium  Patronorum  Acta.  J.  Colganus,  Lovan.  1647. — 3  vols, 
folio.  The  learned  author,  John  Colgan,  an  Irish  mendicant  friar  and 
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divinity  lecturer  in  the  University  of  Louvain,  published  under  the 
above  title  3  large  volumes,  containing  the  lives  of  some  hundreds  of 
saints  that  are  supposed  to  have  been  born  or  bred  in  Ireland. 

Gemma  Canibricum,  by  Richard  Jones,  Oxford,  1652.  This  M^ork, 
as  observed  by  Wood,  contains  in  Welsh,  with  admirable  brevity,  all 
the  books  and  chapters  of  the  Bible. 

+  '•  Disquisitiones  dellibcrnia  etAntiquitatibus  ejus,"  by  Sir  James 
Ware.  London,  1654  and  1658. — 8vo.  It  consists  of  28  chapters, 
wherein  he  learnedly  displays  the  origin  of  the  Irish  nation  and 
people,  their  language,  ancient  form  of  government,  their  religion, 
worship  both  before  and  after  their  conversion  to  Chistianity,  their 
Brehon-law  and  other  peculiar  rites,  their  habits,  military  exercise, 
&c.  In  the  English  translation  there  were  four  new  chapters  added. 
Sir  James  Ware,  in  this  work  speaks  of  the  Psalters,  which  are 
numerous  in  Irish.  All  the  compositions  of  the  old  Bards  (Irish)  in 
verse  were  called  Psalters,  and  three  of  them  are  of  great  note. 

1.  Psalter-Tarach,  is  a  collection  of  Old  Chronicles  allowed  in  a 
solemn  convention  of  the  estates  of  Ireland  in  the  reign  of  King 
Loagerius,  and  Life  of  St.  Patrick. 

2.  Psalter-Cashel,  was  written  by  Cormac,  son  of  Culinan  King 
and  Bishop  of  Cashel  or  Munster  about  the  year  900.  This,  Mr. 
Astle  remarks,  is  the  oldest  Irish  MS.  which  we  have  discovered. 

3.  Psalter-Narran,  is  an  old  parchment  book  of  miscellaneous  col- 
lections, relating  to  Irish  affairs,  in  prose  and  verse,  Latin  and  Irish, 
written  in  the  15th  century. 

An  edition  of  Sir  James  Ware's  History  and  Antiquities  of  Ireland 
was  published  in  3  vols,  folio,  and  the  whole  revised  and  improved 
by  Walter  Harris.  Dublin,  1739.  The  3d  volume  of  this  work  gives 
a  particular  account  of  the  Irish  writers  from  very  remote  periods. 

Le  sacre  College  de  Jesus,  &c.  avec  un  Dictionaire,  une  Gramniaire, 
et  Syntax  en  Langue  Armorique.  Julian  Maunoir,  Quimper  Corintin, 
1659,  8vo. 

Historical  Essay,  endeavouring  to  prove  that  the  Chineses  is  the 
primitive  language.    John  Webb.    London,  1669. 

*  +  Essays  on  the  Antiquities  and  Ancient  Inhabitants  of  Scotland. 
Innes. 

*  +  The  Acts  and  Life  of  the  most  victorious  Conqueror  Robert 
Bruce,  King  of  Scotland,  wherein  also  are  contained  the  martial  deeds 
of   the  valiant  Princes  Edward  Bruce,  Sir  James  Dowglass,  Earl 
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Thomas  Randal,  Walter  Stewart,  and  sundry  others.  A  heroic 
poem,  written  in  the  reign  of  David  I.  in  the  14th  century,  by  John 
Barbour,  Archdeacon  of  Aberdeen.  An  8vo  edition  was  printed  at 
Glasgow  in  1672,  and  reprinted  in  1737.  There  is  a  MS.  of  this 
poem  (1489)  in  the  Advocate's  library  at  Edinburgh.  This  author 
was  employed  on  several  embassies  to  England  during  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  and  had  various  marks  of  respect  shewn  him  at  the  English 
court. 

+  "  Miscellanea,"  consisting  of  ten  tracts  upon  different  subjects, 
by  Sir  Wm.  Temple,  1672,  in  2  vols.  Svo.  One  of  these  tracts  is  upon 
ancient  and  modern  learning.  His  introduction  to  the  History  of 
England  was  published  in  1695. 

Grammatica  Latino-Hibernica.  FrauciscusO'Molloy.  Romae,1677. 
— 12mo. 

+  A  Defence  of  the  Antiquity  of  the  Royal  Line  of  Scotland ; 
with  a  true  account  when  the  Scots  were  governed  by  the  kings  in 
the  Island  of  Britain,  1685,  Svo.  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie.  This 
was  written  in  answer  to  "  An  Historical  Account  of  Church  Go- 
Ternment,  as  it  was  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  when  they  first 
received  the  Christian  Religion,"  by  Lloyd,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph.  Sir 
George's  defence  was,  before  it  came  out,  animadverted  upon  by  Dr. 
Stillingfleet,  who  had  seen  it  in  MS.,  in  the  preface  to  his  book, 
entitled,  "  Origines  Britannicaj ;  to  which  Sir  George  replied  in  the 
year  following,  in  a  work  entitled,  "  The  Antiquity  of  the  Royal 
Line  of  Scotland  further  cleared  and  defended  against  the  exceptions 
lately  offered  by  Dr.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  vindication  of  the  Bis;. op  of 
St.  Asaph."  These  works  of  Sir  George  were  translated  into  L.iiin, 
and  printed  at  Utrecht  in  1689.  Among  other  valuable  works  of 
this  author  were  published,  at  different  periods,  ''  A  Discourse  upon 
the  Laws  and  Customs  of  Scotland  in  matters  criminal,  1674,"  4to. 
"Insritutionsof  the  Laws  of  Scotland,  168  4,"  Svo.  "Observations  upon 
the  Acts  of  Parliament,  1686,"  folio.  Besides  these,  several  other  law 
treatises  are  inserted  in  his  works,  printed  at  Edin.  1716,  in  2  vols, 
folio.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  among  the  instances  of  this  author's 
zeal  for  his  country,  he  founded  the  Lawyers'  Library  at  Edinburgh 
in  1689.  This  now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Advocates'  Library  ;  and 
was  afterwards  stored  with  a  variety  of  MSS.  relating  particularly  to 
the  antiquity  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and  all  sorts  of  books  in  all  the 
sciences,  classed  in  that  excellent  order  which  he  prescribed  in  an 
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elegant  Latin  oration  pronounced  when  the  library  was  opened,  and 
printed  among  his  works.  Sir  George  Mackenzie  died  in  London  in 
May,  1691. 

+  The  Irish  Bible,  translated  by  King,  under  the  auspices  of  Bedell, 
Bishop  of  Kilmore,  in  1685.  Another  edition  Mas  printed  in  Lon- 
don, 1690. 

A  Dictionary  of  Welsh  and  English.  Thomas  Jones.  London,  1688, 
3vo. 

Paralellismus  et  Convenientia  duodecim  Linguarum  ex  matrice 
Schyto-Celtica  Europse.    Kirkmajerus.    Witteb.  1697,  4to. 

*  +  The  English;  Scottish,  and  Irish  Historical  Libraries,  giving  a 
short  view  and  character  of  most  of  the  historians,  either  in  print  or  MS.; 
with  an  account  of  our  records,  law-books,  coins,  and  other  matters 
serviceable  to  the  undertakers  of  a  general  history  of  England,  by 
Wm.  Nicolson,  Bishop  of  Carlisle.  Part  I  st.  was  printed  in  1 696  ;  part  2d. 
in  1697;  and  part  3d.  in  1699.  A  second  edition  of  all  the  three 
parts  together  was  printed  in  1714,  in  a  thin  folio,  and  afterwards 
in  4to.  The  Scottish  Historical  Library  was  printed  in  1702,  in  8vo. 
A  third  edition  of  all  the  three  parts  was  printed  in  London, 
1736,  in  folio;  to  which  is  added,  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  White  Kennet, 
D.  D.  in  defence  of  the  English  Historical  Library.  In  the  Appendix 
No.  II.  there  is  a  vocabulary  of  Gaelic  words,  collected  by  Mr. 
Kirk,  which  has  been  particularly  noticed,  p.  403,  Supplemental 
Observations. 

Account  of  a  Voyage  to  St.  Kilda.    M.  Martin.    London,  1698. 

History  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Revolution  in  1688,  to  the  Ac- 
cession of  George  I.  by  Alexander  Cunningham,  in  2  vols.  4to.  This 
work  was  written  in  Latin,  but  translated  into  English  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Wm.  Thomson.  It  abounds  in  just  political  remarks,  and  the 
facts  are  related  with  great  fidelity ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  many 
readers  on  account  of  his  many  allusions  to  the  classics,  and  to  the 
ancient  history  of  Scotland.  The  author  was  born  in  Scotland  in  1654, 
and  at  an  early  period  of  life  was  travelling  tutor  to  Lord  Lome, 
afterwards  so  well  known  under  the  title  of  John  Duke  of  Argyll. 
He  was  afterwards  British  Envoy  to  the  republic  of  Venice  from  1715 
to  1720,  and  died  in  London  at  the  advanced  age  of  83. 

+  Recherches  sur  I'Antiquite  dc  la  Nation  et  de  laLangue  desCeltes 
autrement  appelles  Gaulois,  par  Dom.    Paul  Pezron.     Paris,    1703, 
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12mo.  A  curious  and  much  esteemed  work.  This  edition  is  ex- 
tremely scarce. 

+  Antiquite  de  la  Nation  et  de  la  Lanrjue  des  Celtes  autrement 
appelez  Gaulois  (avee  Table  des  mots.)  Paul  Pezron.  Paris,  1703, 8vo. 
This  learned  author  had  it  in  contemplation  to  publish  a  complete 
■work  on  the  origin  of  nations,  and  more  especially  to  trace  and  deve- 
lope  the  origin  of  the  ancient  Celts  ;  but  IMatiniere,  in  his  Critical 
and  Geographical  Dictionary  under  the  article  Celts,  has  given  a  most 
interesting  letter  from  Pezron  to  the  Abbe  Nicaise,  which  throws 
much  light  on  the  antiquity  of  the  Celts,  and  it  was  for  the  lirst  time 
published  in  the  said  Dictionary  after  Pezron's  death.  This  work  is 
particularly  noticed,  p.  126,  Supplemental  Observations. 

+  Description  of  the  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  by  M.  Martin. 
London,  1703. — 12mo.  This  work  contains,  as  expressed  in  the  title- 
page,  a  full  account  of  the  Western  Isles,  their  situation,  extent,  soils, 
produce,  &c.  The  ancient  and  modern  government,  religion,  and  cus- 
toms of  the  inhabitants  ;  particularly  of  their  D/uids,  heathen  tem- 
ples, monasteries,  churches,  chapels,  antiquities,  monuments,  forts, 
caves,  and  other  curiosities  of  art  and  nature.  Dr.  Johnson's  father 
having  put  this  work  into  his  hand  when  a  boy,  was  what  first  excited 
his  curiosity  to  visit  the  Hebrides  in  1773. 

+  *  The  History  of  Scotland,  by  George  Buchannan,  oriiiinally 
written  in  Latin,  has  run  through  successive  editions,  in  this  and  other 
countries,  as  well  as  his  other  miscellaneous  works  in  prose  and  verse. 
In  this  history  the  critics  have  done  him  the  justice  to  say,  "  he  has 
happily  united  the  force  and  brevity  of  Sallust  with  the  perspicuity 
and  elegance  of  Livy."  His  translation  into  Latin  ol  tht'  Psalms  of 
David  stands  unequalled  for  its  classical  purity  ;  and  Dr.  Robertson 
observes,  "  the  happy  genius  of  Buchannan,  equally  formed  to  excel 
in  prose  and  in  verse,  more  various,  more  original,  and  more  elegant 
than  that  almost  of  any  other  modern  who  writes  in  Latin,  reflects, 
with  regard  to  this  particular,  the  greatest  lustre  on  his  country." 
His  works  have  been  severally  printed  often,  in  various  countries  ; 
an  edition  of  them  all  collected  together  was  printed  at  Ldinb. 
in  1704,  in  2  vols,  folio.  This  author  flourished  in  the  16th  century, 
and  died  at  Edinb,  in  1582,  in  the  7Gth  year  of  his  age. 

+  Archaelogia  Britannica;  containing  comparative  etymology,  com- 
parative vocabulary  of  the  original  languages  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  &c.; 
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an  Essay  towards  a  British  Etyraologicon,  or  the  Welsh  collated 
with  the  Greek  and  Latin,  and  some  other  European  languages  by 
David  Parry.  An  Armoric  Grammar  and  Vocabulary,  by  Julian 
Maunoir,  englished  out  of  French  by  Mr.  Williams.  A  brief  Intro- 
duction  to  the  Irish  or  Ancient  Scottish  Language.  An  Irish-English 
Dictionary.  Ed.  Lhuyd.  Oxford,  1707,  folio.  This  eminent  antiquary 
died  in  July,  1709,  and  left,  in  MS.  a  Scottish  or  Irish-English  Dictio- 
nary, which  was  proposed  to  have  been  published  by  subscription, 
in  1732,  by  David  Malcolme,  a  minister  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
with  additions  ;  as  also  the  Elements  of  the  said  Language,  with  ne- 
cessary and  useful  information  for  propagating  more  effectually  the 
English  Language,  and  for  promoting  the  knowledge  of  the  Ancient 
Gaelic  or  Irish,  and  very  many  branches  of  useful  and  curious  learn- 
ing. Mr.  Malcolme,  not  meeting  with  suitable  encouragement,  gave 
up  his  plan.  Sir  Thomas  Seabright,  of  Beachwood,  in  Hertfordshire, 
purchased  the  numerous  MSS.  belonging  to  Mr.  Lhuyd,  after  his 
death.  They  consisted  of  40  vols,  in  folio,  10  in  quarto,  and  above 
100  smaller;  which  all  relate  to  the  Gaelic,  Irish,  and  Welsh  anti- 
quities, and  chiefly  in  those  languages. 

+  De  Re  diplomatica  libri  sex,  in  quibus  quicquld  ad  vetcrum  in- 
strumentorum  antiquitatem  materiani  scripturam  et  stilum,  &c. 
Johannis  Mabillon.  Par.  1709,  folio.  The  examination  of  almost  an 
infinite  number  of  charters  and  ancient  titles  which  had  passed  through 
this  learned  French  Benedictine's  hands,  enabled  him  to  foim  the 
design  of  reducing  to  certain  rules  and  principles,  the  art  of  decypher- 
ing  the  periods  of  ancient  writings. 

*  +  Historia  Rerum  Norvegicarum. 
Thormodi  Torfaei,  Ilauniae  1711,  4  vols,  in  folio. 

*  +  Ejusdem  Torfei  Rerum  Orcadensium  Historiae  libri  III.  Haunie, 
1697,  seu  1715,  in  folio.  Thormodus  Torfaeus  was  a  native  of  Iceland, 
and  patronised  on  account  of  his  great  abilities,  by  Frederick  111.  King 

of  Denmark,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved.  His  son,  ChristianV. 
appointed  him  his  Historian  for  the  Kingdom  of  Norway,  with  a  consi- 
derable pension,  which  was  continued  to  him  by  Frederick  IV.  Tor- 
faeus's  great  learning,  his  assiduity,  and  his  skill  in  his  native  language, 
enabled  him  to  discharge  his  post  with  the  utmost  credit  to  himself, 
and  advantage  to  the  public.  He  died  about  the  year  1720,  aged  81. 
The  Book  of  Common  Prayer  in  the  Irish  Language  and  Charac- 
ter, with  the  Elements  of  the  Irish  Language.    London,  1712,  8vo. 
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Nouvcau  Dictionnaire  Francois-Breton.  Morlaix,  1717. 
Histoire  critique  de  TEtablissement  des  Bretons  dans  les  Gaules,  et 
de  leur  dependence  des  Rois  de  France  et  des  Dues  de  Normandie. 
Rene  Aubcrt  de  Vertot.  Paris,  1720,  2  vols.  12mo.  This  work  was 
first  translated  into  English  by  John  Henley.  London,  1722.  2  vols. 
8vo. 

+  Mona  antiqua  restaurata.  An  archaeological  discourse  on  the 
antiquities,  natural  and  historical,  of  the  Isle  of  Anglesey,  the  an- 
cient seat  of  the  British  Druids ;  with  a  comparative  table  of  primi- 
tive words  and  their  derivatives  in  several  of  the  tongues  of  Europe, 
by  Henry  Rowlands,  Vicar  of  Llaniden,  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesey. 
Dublin,  1723.  A  second  edition  of  this  work  was  printed  with  an  ad- 
vertisement prefixed  by  Henry  Owen.    London,  1766. 

+  The  English  and  Welsh  Dictionary.  John  Roderick.  Salop,  1725, 
8vo. 

+  An  History  of  the  British  Druids,  with  a  critical  Essay  on  the  an- 
cient  Celtic  Customs,  Literature,  &c.  to  which  is  added,  an  Account 
of  some  curious  British  Antiquities,  by  John  Tolland.  This  history 
was  published,  together  with  letters  on  the  Druids  and  other  miscel- 
laneous works,  in  1726,  and  republished  1747,  2  vols.  8vo. 

Literator  Celta  seu  de  exsolenda  Literatura  Europasa  occidentali  et 
septentrionali  Consilium  et  Coiiatus.  Val.  Ern.  Loescheras.  Lipsiaj, 
1726,  8vo. 

Welsh  Grammar.    W.  Gambold.    Carmarthen,  1727,  8vo. 

La  Religion  des  Gaulois,  tiree  des  plus  pures  sources  de  I'antiquite, 
par  D.  Jacques  Martin  ;  avec  figures.  Paris,  1727,  2  vols.  4to. 
This  treatise  on  the  religion  of  the  Gauls  is  much  esteemed  for  the 
curious  and  learned  researches  of  the  author ;  but  it  contains  some 
uncommon  opinions  which  have  not  been  generally  adopted  by  his 
reader.  One  point  which  he  particularly  labours,  is  to  derive  the  reli- 
gion of  the  ancient  Gauls  from  that  of  the  Patriarchs. 

The  Elements  of  the  Irish  Language  grammatically  explained  in 
English.    H.  Mac-Curtin.    Louvain,  1728,  8vo. 

G.ammaire  Fran9oise-Celtique  on  Francoise-Bretonne.  Greg,  de 
Rostrenen.    Rcnnes,  1728,  8vo. 

+  Le  Grand  Dictionnaire  Geographique  et  Critique.  M.  Bruzen  La 
Martiniere.  Haye,  1730,  10  vols,  folio.  This  is  a  work  of  great 
estimation. 

The  English  Irish  Dictionary  ;  to  which  is  added  the  Irish  Grammar, 
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or  an  Introduction  to  the  Irish  Language.     H.  Mac-Curtin.    Paris, 
1732,  4to. 

Dictionnaire  Francois-Celtique  ou  Francoise-Bretonne.  Greg,  de 
Rostrenen  Rennes,  1732,  4to. 

Memoire  pour  I'Histoire  naturelle  de  Languedoc.  Account  of  the 
language  spoken  in  Languedoc,  and  particularly  the  Celtic.  Astruc. 
Paris,  1737,  4to.  This  author  was  an  eminent  physician  in  France, 
Professor  in  the  College  Royal,  and  Doctor  Regent  of  the  Faculty  of 
Physic  of  Paris,  and  Ancient  Professor  of  that  of  Montpellier. 

A  Collection  of  Letters,  in  which  (inter  alia)  the  usefulness  of  the 
Celtic  is  instanced  in  illustrating  the  Antiquities  of  the  British  Isles, 
&c.  David  Malcome.    Edin.  1739,  8vo. 

*  +  Histoire  des  Celtes,  et  particulierement  des  Gaulois  et  des  Ger- 
mains  depuis  les  tems  fabuleux  jusqu'  a  la  prise  de  Rome  par  les 
Gaulois;  par  Simon  Pelloutier.  La  Haye,  1740,  in  2  vols,  and  Paris, 
1770,  in  8  vols.  12mo. 

The  Catechism  (English  and  Irish)  ;  to  which  are  added  the  Ele- 
ments  of  the  Irish  Language.    Paris,  1742. 

Histoire  critique  de  I'Etablissement  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise  dans 
les  Gaules,  par  J.  Bapt.  du  Bos.    Paris,  1742,  2  vols.  4to. 

+  Cornelii  Taciti  Britannia,  sive  Comraentarius  in  ea  quje  Tacito  in 
suis  Scriptis  de  Britannia,  &c.  Britannia  Insulis  adducuntur,  by  Sir 
Robert  Sibbald,  This  author  died  at  Edin.  in  1750.  He  published 
also  during  his  lifetime  the  Natural  History  of  Scotland,  the  History 
of  Fifeshire,  and  several  other  curious  pieces  on  the  antiquities  of 
Scotland. 

Dictionnaire  de  la  Langue  Bretonne.     DePelletier.     Paris,  1752. 

Reflexions  sur  la  Convenance  de  la  Langue  Celtique,  et  en  particu- 
lier  de  Teutonique  avec  celles  de  I'Orient,  &c.  M.  Sussmilch.  Berlin, 
1752,  4to. 

Antiquse  Linguae  Britannicae  Thesaurus,  being  a  British  or  Welsh 
Dictionary,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Welsh  Grammar.  Tho,  Richards. 
Bristol,  1753,  8vo. 

Histoire  des  Gaules  et  des  Conquetes  des  Gaulois,  depuis  leur  ori- 
gine  jusqu'a  la  fondation  de  la  Monarchic  Francoise  ;  par  D.  Jaques 

Martin,  et  continuee  par  D.  Jean  Francois  de  Brezillac.  Paris, 
1754,  2  vols.  4to.  This  history  of  the  Gauls,  &c.  is  much  esteemed 
by  the  learned. 

Some  Inquiries  concerning  the  first  Inhabitants,  Language,  Religion, 
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Learning,  and  Letters  of  Europe.    F.  Wise,  A.  S.    Oxford,  1758, 
4to. 

M^moires  sur  la  Langue  Celtique  contcnant  I'histoire  de  cette  langue 
une  description  etymologique  de  Villes,  Rivieres,  &c.  avec  un  Diction- 
naire  de  cette  langue.  M.  Bullet.  Besan^on,  1754,  1759,  1760,  3  vols, 
folio.  The  author  wrote  several  other  works,  but  this  contributed 
most  to  his  reputation.     He  died  in  Sept.  1775,  aged  76. 

+  The  History  of  the  Feuds  and  Conflicts  among  the  Clans  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Scotland  and  in  the  Western  Islands,  from  the  year 
1031  until  1619,  published  from  a  MS.  written  in  the  reign  of  James  VL 
and  printed  by  Foulis.  Glasgow,  1764,  12mo.  This  work  contains 
the  domestic  feuds  and  savage  conflicts,  which  disgraced  the  Clans 
from  the  11th  to  the  latter  end  of  the  17th  century,  that  is,  from  the 
*'  Conflict  of  Drurailia,"  in  the  days  of  Malcolm  IL  to  the  Battle  of 
Mulroy,  and  shows  us  the  degenerate  state  of  the  Highlanders  and 
their  ignoble  motives  for  going  to  war,  when  compared  to  what  they 
■were  in  the  days  of  Fingal.  Another  edition,  printed  at  Glasgow  in 
1780,  to  which  is  added  a  collection  of  ancient  Gaelic  Songs. 

The  Way  to  Things  by  Words  and  to  Words  by  Things,  being  a 
sketch  to  retrieve  the  ancient  Celtic  or  primitive  language  of  Europe. 
John  Cleland.     London,  !766,  8vo. 

An  Irish  and  English  Dictionary,  by  O'Brien.  Paris,  1768,  4to. 
+  Critical  Dissertations  on  the  origin,  antiquities,  language,  govern- 
ment, manners,  and  religion  of  the  ancient  Caledonians,  their  poste- 
rity the  Picts,  and  the  British  and  Irish  Scots.  By  John  Macpherson, 
D.  D.  Minister  of  Slate  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  London,  1768,  4to.  Thit 
■work  was  published  after  the  learned  Author's  death,  and  is  dedi- 
cated by  his  son  Sir  John  Macpherson,  Bart,  to  the  Hon.  Charlei 
Greville. 

Specimen  of  an  etymological  Vocabulary,  or  an  essay  to  retrieve  the 
ancient  Celtic,  by  J.  Cleland.     London,  1768,  8vo. 

Historical  and  critical  Remarks  on  the  British  Tongue,  and  its  con- 
nection with  other  languages,  founded  on  its  state  in  the  Welsh  Bible. 
Thomas  Llewelyn.     London,  1769,  8vo. 

*  +  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  published  from  the  MS.  of  George 
Bannatyne,  1568,  by  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  Bart.  (Lord  Hailes). 
Edinburgh,  1770,  12mo.  The  reputation  of  Lord  Hailes,  for  a  know- 
ledge of  antiquities  and  polite  literature,  is  well  known,  Among 
the  many  valuable  works  he  published,  the  following  are  a  few : 
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Remarks  on  the  History  of  Scotland.  Edinburgh,  1773,  12rao. 
Annals  of  Scotland,  from  the  accession  of  Malcolm  III.  surnaraed 
Canmore,  to  the  accession  of  Robert  I.  Edinburgh,  1776.  Tables 
of  the  succession  of  the  Kings  of  Scotland,  from  Malcolm  III.  to 
Robert  I.  and  chronological  abridgment  of  the  same.  Annals  of  Scot- 
land, from  the  accession  of  Robert  I.  to  the  accession  of  the  House  of 
Stuart,  with  an  Appendix  containing  nine  Dissertations,  1779,  4to. 
This  Author  was  born  in  Edinburgh,  28th  October,  1726,  and  died 
29th  November,  1792,  in  the  66th  year  of  his  age. 

+  Tour  through  Scotland,  by  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  1771,  3  vol. 
4to.     This  work  has  run  through  several  editions. 

A  Dissertation  on  the  Welsh  Language.  John  Walters.  Cowbridge, 
1770,  8vo. 
English-Welsh  Dictionary.    Wm.  Evans.     Carmarthen,  1771,  8vo. 
Introduction  to  the  History  of  Great  Britain,  by  James  Macpher- 
son,  the  Translator  of  Ossian's  poems,  1771,  4to. 

+  An  Essay  on  the  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Language,  being  a  collation 
of  the  Irish  with  the  Punic  language.  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Vallanccy. 
Dublin,  1772,  8vo. 

+  A  Grammar  of  the  Iberno-Celtic,  or  Irish  Language ;  to  which  is 
prefixed  an  Essay  on  the  Celtic  Languages,  shewing  the  importance  of 
the  Iberno-Celtic  to  Students  in  History,  Antiquity,  and  the  Greek 
and  Roman  Classics,  by  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  Vallancey,  LL.  D.  Dublin, 
1773.    A  second  edition.     Dublin,  1780,  8vo. 

+  Monde  primitif  analyse  et  compare  avec  le  Monde  moderne  con- 
8idere  dans  I'histoire  naturelle  de  la  parole  ou  origine  du  laiigage  et 
de  I'ecriture,  par  M.  Court  de  Gebelin.  Paris,  1775  and  1782,  in  9 
vols.  4to. 

Dictionnaire  Roman,  Walon,  Celtique,  et  Tudesque.  Bullion, 
1777,  4to. 

Essai  sur  les  Langues  en  general.     Sablier.     Paris,  1777. 

+  The  Works  of  the  Caledonian  Bards,  translated  from  the  Gaelic, 

by  Jjhn  Clark.     Edinburgh,  1777,  I2mo.    An  account  of  the  poems 

in  this  collection  is  given  in  Note  F.  to  Cesarotti's  Dissertation,  p.  341. 

Elemens  de  la  Langue  des  Celtes  Gomerites  ou  Bretons,   avec  ua 

Vocabulaire.     Le  Brigant.     Strasburg,  1779,  8vo. 

+  Gaelic  Antiquities,  consisting  of  a  History  of  the  Druids,  parti, 
cularly  of  those  of  Caledonia,  a  dissertation  on  the  authenticity  of  tht 
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poems  of  Ossian,  and  a  collection  of  ancient  poems  translated  from 
the  Gaelic  of  Ullin,  Ossian,  Orran,  &c,  by  John  Smith,  D.  D.  Edin- 
burgh,  1780.  The  originals  of  those  poems  were  published  in  1787, 
and  dedicated  to  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  of  the  Highland  Society 
of  London. 

Antiquities  and  Scenery  of  the  North  of  Scotland,  in  a  series  of 
letters  to  Thomas  Pennant,  Esq.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Cordiner, 
minister  of  St.  Andrew's  Chapel,  Bamf,  1780,  4to. 

Druidism  revived,  or  a  dissertation  on  the  characters  and  modes  of 
writing  used  by  the  (ancient)  Irish.  Wm.  Beauford.  Dublin,  1781, 
8vo. 

Chinese  and  Japonese  Languages  collated  with  the  Irish,  by  Lieut. 
Colonel  Charles  Vallancey.     Dublin,  1782,  8vo. 

+  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing,  as  well  hieroglyphic  as  elemen. 
tary,  illustrated  by  engravings  taken  from  Marbles,  Manuscripts,  and 
Charters,  ancient  and  modern,  by  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.  Keeper  ©f  the 
Records  in  the  Tower  of  London,  1784,  4to.  An  improved  edition 
of  this  valuable  work  was  printed  in  London,  1803,  4to.  This  work 
and  Mabillon's  Re-Diplomatica,  already  noticed,  are  regarded  as 
chef-d'ceuvres  in  the  art  of  decyphering  ancient  writings,  and  they  have 
been  quoted  in  the  Report  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  as 
well  as  in  some  of  the  Notes  and  Observations  to  Cesarotti's  Disserta- 
tion, to  prove  the  antiquity  of  several  Gaelic  MSS.  in  the  possession 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland.  See  Notes  E.  and  N.  to  Cesa- 
rotti's  Dissertation,  Supplemental  Observations,  p.  149,  et  seq.  and 
Catalogue  of  Gaelic  MSS.  in  possession  of  the  said  Highland  Society 
inserted  at  the  end. 

*  +  Historical  Memoirs  of  the  Irish  Bards.    Walker,  1786. 

*  +  Miss  Brooke's  Relicts  of  Irish  Poetry. 

+  The  Life  and  Miracles  of  St.  Columba,  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith, 
D.  D. 

*  +  Poems  of  Ossian,  lately  discovered  by  Edmund  de  Harold, 
Colonel  in  the  service  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  &c.  Dusseldorf,  1787, 
8vo.  An  account  of  this  collection  is  given  in  Note  I.  to  Cesarotti's 
Dissertation,  p.  344. 

Antiquities  of  Scotland,  by  Francis  Grosse,  Esq.  1789.  2  vols. 
folio. 

Archjeologia  Cornu-Britannica,  or  an  Essay  to  preserve  the  Rudi- 
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ments  of  the  ancient  Cornish  language,  containing  a  Grammar  and 
Vocabulary.     Wm.  Pryce.     Sherborne,  1790,  4to. 

+  Prospects  and  Observations  on  a  Tour  in  England  and  Scotland, 
natural,  ceconomical,  and  literary.  By  Thomas  New  te,  Esq.  London, 
1791,  4to. 

Observations  made  in  a  Journey  through  the  Western  Countries  of 
Scoland,  relating  to  the  Scenery,  Antiquities,  Customs,  MannerSj 
Population,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  Commerce,  political  Condi- 
tion, and  Literature  of  these  parts.  By  Robert  Heron.  Perth,  1793. 
2  vols.  8vo. 

A  Welsh  and  English  Dictionary,  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Welsh 
Grammar.     Wm.  Owen.     London,  1793. 

The  History  of  the  ancient  Surname  of  Buchanan,  and  of  the  Scot- 
tish Surnames  among  the  Clans.  By  Wm.  Buchanan  of  Auchraar. 
Glasgow,  1793. 

A  Defence  of  the  Scottish  Highlanders  in  general,  and  some  learned 
Characters  in  particular,  with  a  new  and  satisfactory  account  of  the 
Picts,  Scots,  Fingal,  Ossian,  and  his  poems,  as  also  the  Macs,  Clans, 
Bodotria,  and  several  other  particulars  respecting  the  high  Antiquities 
of  Scotland,  by  the  Rev.  John  Lane  Buchanan.     London,  1794,  8vo. 

*  +  The  Statistical  Account  of  Scotland,  drawn  up  from  the  com- 
munications of  the  Ministers  of  the  different  Parishes.  By  Sir  John 
Sinclair,  Bart.  Edinburgh,  1794  and  1802,  in  21  vols.  8vo.  This 
laborious  work  not  only  does  infinite  credit  to  the  zeal  and  patriotism 
of  the  editor,  who  first  formed  the  plan,  but  displays  a  fund  of  learning 
and  curious  information  on  the  Antiquities,  natural  History,  rural  and 
political  Economy  of  Scotland,  a  knowledge  of  which  the  Clergy  in 
so  eminent  a  degree  possess ;  and  it  may  be  justly  said,  in  the  words 
of  the  late  George  Dempster,  Esq.  "  That  no  publication  of  equal 
information  and  curiosity  has  appeared  in  Great  Britain  since  Dooms- 
day Book,  and  that  from  the  ample  and  authentic  facts  which  it  records, 
it  must  be  resorted  to  by  every  statesman,  philosopher,  and  divine,  as 
the  best  basis  that  has  ever  yet  appeared  for  political  speculation." 

Travels  in  England,  Scotland,  and  the  Hebrides,  undertaken  for 
the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  the  Arts,  the  Sciences,  Na- 
tural History,  and  Manners  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  Description  of 
the  Cave  of  Fingal.  Translated  from  the  French  of  B.  Faujas  Saint- 
Fond,  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  &c.  London,  1799, 
2   vols.  8vo. 
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+  History  of  Poetry  in  Scotland,  by  Alexander  Campbell,  1798. 
2  vols.  4to. 

+  Asiatic  Researches ;  or  Transactions  of  the  Society  instituted  in 
Bengal  for  inquiring  into  the  History  and  Antiquities,  the  Arts, 
Sciences,  and  Literature  of  Asia,  1799.     6  vols.  4to. 

Etymologicon  Magnum,  or  universal  Etymological  Dictionary,  on 
a  new  plan,  with  illustrations  drawn  from  various  languages,  English, 
Gothic,  German,  Danish,  «&;c.  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Gaelicj  Irish,  Welsh,  Bretagne,  &c.  The  dialects  of  the  Sclavonic 
and  Eastern  languages,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Persian,  Sanscrit,  Gipsey, 
Coptic,  &c.     Part  I.  by  Walter  White.     Cambridge,  1800,  4to. 

+  Observations  on  a  Tour  through  the  Highlands  and  part  of  the 
Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  particularly  Staffa  and  Icolmkill,  by  Tho. 
Garnett,  M.  D.  late  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  London,  1800.  2  vols. 
4to.  We  have  given  an  Extract  from  this  work,  together  with  an 
interesting  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macintyre,  respecting  the  authen- 
ticity of  Ossian's  poems  in  the  Summary  of  Evidence,  p.  173,  Supp. 
Observations. 

Remarks  on  local  Scenery  in  Scotland  during  the  years  1799,  and 
1800,  by  John  Stoddart,  LL.  B.     London,  1801.     2  Vols.  8vo. 

+  Tour  from  Edinburgh  through  parts  of  North  Britain,  with  re- 
marks on  Scottish  landscape,  and  observations  on  rural  economy, 
natural  history,  manufactures,  trade,  and  commerce,  interspersed  with 
anecdotes  traditional,  literary,  and  historical,  by  Alexander  Camp- 
bell, 1802.     2  vols.  4to. 

+  Poems  on  various  subjects,  by  Mrs.  Grant  Laggan,  1803,  8vo. 
This  collection  contains  the  Highlanders,  or  Sketches  of  Highland 
Scenery  and  Manners,  with  several  other  poems ;  also  Observations 
on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossian's  poems,  and  an  English  version  from 
the  Gaelic,  of  a  fragment  of  Morduth  and  the  Aged  Bard's  Wish. 

Celtic  Researches  on  the  Origin,  Tradition,  and  Language  of  the 
Ancient  Britons,  with  some  introductory  sketches  on  primitive  Society. 
By  Edward  Davies,  Curate  of  Olvestone,  Gloucestershire.  London, 
1804,  royal  8vo. 

Some  of  Ossian's  lesser  poems  rendered  into  verse,  with  a  prelimi- 
nary discourse  in  Answer  to  Mr.  Laing's  Critical  and  Historical  Dis- 
(lertation  on  the  Antiquity  of  Ossian's  poems,  by  Archibald  Macdonald. 
Liverpool,  1805,  Svo. 
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+  Monumens  Celtiqiios.  ou  Recherches  sur  Ic  Culte  dcs  Pierres, 
prect'deos  d'une  notice  sur  Ics  Celtes,  et  sur  les  Druides,  ct  suivies 
d'Etyraologies  Celtiqucs,  par  M.  Cambry  de  1  Academie  Celtique  dc 
la  Societe  Imperiale  d'Agriculture  des  Academics  de  Cortone,  dc 
Vcrone,  &c.  Paris,  1805,  8vo.  This  Work  is  dedicated  "y/.  S.  M.  Im- 
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periale  et  Roi/ale,^^  and  has  been  quoted  in  pages  3€6,  414,  416,  and 
431  of  Supp.  Observations. 

-}-  Recherches  sur  plusieurs  Monumens  Celtiques  et  Remains.  Par 
J.  F.  Barailon,  ancien  depute  du  departement  dc  la  Creuze,  Mcmbre 
du  Corps  legislatif,  Correspondant  dc  I'lnstitute  de  France  de  la 
Societe  Galvanique  de  Paris,  Associe  regnicole  de  la  Societe  de  Mede- 
cine  de  la  meme  Ville,  Associe  de  celle  de  Bordeaux,  Membre  non 
resident  de  I'Academie  Celtique,  &c.     Paris,  1806,  8vo. 

To  have  noticed  all  the  Greek  and  Latin  works 
which  treat  of  the  Druids,  or  of  the  Celtic  language, 
customs,  and  antiquities,  M^ould  have  swelled  this 
catalogue  beyond  the  limits  prescribed.  Although 
various  works  of  foreign,  Scottish,  and  Irish  Writers 
have  been  noticed,  besides  those  quoted  in  the  pre- 
sent publication,  yet,  for  the  reasons  we  have  now 
assigned,  many  have  been  omitted.  The  Greek  and 
Latin  authors,  whose  works  have  not  been  described 
in  the  preceding  Notices,  but  who  have  been  occa- 
sionally referred  to  as  authorities  in  the  Supplemen- 
tal Essay,  are,  Archilochus,  Tyrta^us,  Xenophon, 
Plautus,  Diodorus  Siculus,  Strabo,  C£esar,  Pliny, 
Plutarch,  Tacitus,  Mela,  Lucan,  Justin,  Pausanias, 
Porphyrins,  Marcellinus,  Claudianus,  and  Stephanus 
Byzantinus. 
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Notices  of  the  principal  Gaelic  Books  published 
during  the  Sixteenth,  Seventeenth,  and  Eighteenth 
Ce}itiiries. 

*  +  A  Translation  into  Gaelic  of  the  Form  of  Prayer  and  Admi- 
nistration of  the  Sacraments  and  Catechism  of  the  Christian  Religion, 
as  used  in  the  Reformed  Church  of  Scotland,  by  John  Carswell, 
Bishop  of  the  Isles.    Edinb.  1567,  8vo. 

*  +  A  Translation  into  Gaelic  of  the  Psalms  pf  David,  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Kirk,  Minister  of  Balquidder.  Edinb.  1684  8vo.  In  Nicolson's 
Scottish  Historical  Library,  Appendix,  No.  II.  there  is  a  Vocabulary 
of  Gaelic  and  English  Words,  by  Mr.  Kirk.  This  author  is  quoted 
in  Sir  John  Sinclair's  Dissertation,  p.  28,  and  in  Supplemental  Obser- 
vations, p.  402. 

Baxter's  Call  to  the  Unconverted,  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Farlane.    Foules,  Glasgow,  1725. 

A  Gaelic  and  English  Vocabulary,  by  Alexander  M'Donnald,  School- 
master, at  Ardnamurchan.    Edinb.  1741,  8vo. 

*  +  Ais-Eiridh  na  Sean  chanoin  Albannaich.  A  collection  of 
Gaelic  Poems,  by  Alexander  M'Donald.  Edinb.  1751,  in  12mo.  This 
collection  contains  several  panegyrical  and  satirical  songs.  As  a  poet 
he  is  surpased  by  few  of  the  modern  Gael. 

Tiomnadh  Nuadh,  or  Gaelic  translation  of  the  New  Testament ; 
to  which  rules  are  annexed  for  reading  the  Gaelic,  by  Mr.  Stuart. 
Edinb.  1767.  In  this  version  most  of  the  Irish  idioms  and  inflections 
which  had  been  admitted  into  the  Scottish  Gaelic  writings  were  re- 
jected, and  the  orthography  improved  and  adapted  to  the  sounds  of 
■the  language. 

+  The  Holy  Bible,  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stuart, 
Minister  of  Luss,  and  others.  This,  with  the  translation  of  the  New 
Testament,  may  be  considered  the  standard  of  the  Gaelic  language, 
both  as  to  style  and  orthography. 

A  Collection  of  Poems,  by  Duncan  Mac-Intyre  of  Glenurchy,  Ar- 
gyllshire,  1768,  8vo.  Mac-Intyre,  though  an  illiterate  man,  holds 
place  among  the  first  of  modern  Bards  ;  his  poem  on  the  Summer  is 
beautiful  and  energetic,  equal  to  any  thing  in  Thomson's  Seasons ; 
his  panegyric  on  Beindouran  (a  hill  above  Glenurchy)  excels  every 
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thing  of  the  kind ;  his  Mam-Lorn,  or  Coire  cheathaich  and  Coire 
gorm  au  fhasaich,  are  admired  by  every  Celtic  scholar  who  takes  plea- 
sure to  see  nature  painted  in  the  liveliest  colours.  His  Love  Songs  are 
pure  yet  full  of  fire.  In  measure  and  purity  of  diction  he  is  always 
correct  and  successful. 

Poems  and  Hymns,  )>oth  religious  and  moral,  allowed  to  be  equal 
to  any  in  the  Gaelic  language  for  the  harmony  of  the  versification, 
especially  the  poem  on  the  Sufferings  of  Christ ;  on  the  Day  of  Judg- 
ment;  the  Address  to  a  Human  Skull  taken  up  in  a  Church-yard; 
and  a  Warning  to  Old  Age,  &c.  by  Dug.  Buchanan,  schoolmaster 
in  Ranoch,  Perthshire,  1770,  8vo. 

A  Collection  of  the  Works  of  the  Gaelic  Bards,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  by  Ronald  Macdonald,  son  of  Alexander  the  Poet.  This 
collection  is  posessed  of  much  merit,  but  the  orthography  is  in  some 
respects  defective. 

A  Gaelic  and  English  Dictionary,  containing  all  the  words  in  the 
Scottish  and  Irish  dialects,  of  the  Celtic  that  could  be  collected  from 
the  voice,  old  books  and  MSS.  by  the  Rev.  Wm.  Shaw,  A.  M. 
London,  1780,  in  2  vols.  4to. 

Poems  by  Peter  Stuart,  schoolmaster  at  Lochaird.  Monteith,  1783, 
Svo. 

Poems  and  Songs  by  Margaret  Cameron,  residing  at  Callender. 
Monteith,  1785,  12mo. 

A  Congratulatory  Poem  on  the  Restoration  of  the  Forfeited  Estates, 
by  Donald  M'Kenzie  ofluverary. 

A  Poem  on  the  same  subject,  intitled,  "  Rannaibh  Nuadh,"  by 
John  Brown,  Genealogist  to  his  Royal  Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
This  is  an  historical  rhapsody,  with  notes  in  English,  and  contains  a 
panegyric  on  the  Highland  dress  newly  restored,  after  it  had  been 
prohibited  during  40  years.   1785. 

+  A  Collection  of  ancient  and  modern  Gaelic  Poems  and  Songs, 
transmitted  from  Gentlemen  in  the  Highlands  to  John  Gillies  of  Perth, 
1786,  8vo ;  intitled,  "  Shean  Dain  agus  ora'n  Ghaidhealich,"  &c. 
This  collection,  although  lull  of  typographic  errors,  is  valuable  oa 
account  of  several  pieces  of  Mr.  Lachlan  M'Pherson,  of  Strathmasie, 
being  in  it,  which  possess  much  merit.  It  is  well  known  that  Mr. 
James  M'Pherson,  the  translator  of  Ossian,  lived  many  years  in  the 
family  of  M'Pherson  of  Strathmasie,  in  Badenoch,  who  was  an  emi- 
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nent  Celtic  antiquary,  an  excellent  scholar,  and  a  poet  of  considerable 
talents. 

+  Sean  Dana  le  Oisian,  Orran,  Ulann,  &c.  Ancient  Poems  of 
Ossian,  Orran,  Ullin,  &c.  collected  in  the  Western  Highands  and  Isles, 
being  the  originals  of  the  translations  published  in  the  Gaelic  Anti- 
quities in  1780,  by  the  Rev.  John  Smith,  D.  D.  Minister  of  Cambelton, 
1787,  8vo, 

A  Collection  of  Songs,  humourous,  panegyrical,  and  satirical,  by 
Kenneth  Mackenzie,  of  Inverness.  Many  of  these  songs  are  allowed 
to  have  merit;  the  idiom  of  the  language  is  pretty  well  preserved 
throughout  the  whole,  though  some  of  them  have  the  appearance 
of  being  composed  without  much  attention  or  study.    1792,  8vo. 

Vocabulary,  Gaelic  and  English,  with  some  directions  for  reading 
and  writing  the  Gaelic,  by  Robert  Macfarlan,  G.  P.    Edinb.  1795. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  and  Songs,  by  Allan  Mac  Dougal,  of  In- 
verlochah,  near  Fort-William,  Lochaber,  and  Mr.  Ewan  Maclachlan, 
of  Fort-William.  This  collection  is  possessed  of  much  merit ;  the 
language  is  in  general  pure,  the  measure  just,  and  the  versifica- 
tion harmonious.  Macdougal's  part  of  it  consists  of  panegyrics  and 
satires,  with  some  love  songs.  There  is  also  a  beautiful  Elegy  on 
the  Death  of  Major  Ronald  Mac  Donald,  of  Keppoch,  who  died 
universally  lamented  in  September,  1785.  The  other  part,  by  Ewan 
M'Lachlan,  consists  of  four  beautiful  poems  on  the  Seasons,  in  imi- 
tation of  Thomson  ;  two  pieces  of  Homer's  Iliad  translated  into 
Gaelic  in  a  masterly  manner  ;  with  some  love  songs,  &c.    1798,  8vo. 

A  Gaelic  Grammar,  by  Mr.  Stewart. 

A  Collection  of  Poems  and  Hymns,  both  moral  and  religious ;  also 
a  tract  of  Gaelic  Proverbs  ;  to  which  is  subjoined,  a  Poem  by  way  of 
a  dispute  between  a  Roman  Catholic  and  a  Protestant,  by  Duncan 
Lothian,  of  Glenlyon,  Perthshire. 

Poems  and  Songs,  partly  collected  and  partly  composed,  by  Donald 
Cameron,  Lochaber ;    consisting  chiefly  of  panegyrics  and  satires. 

Poems  and  Songs  by  Daniel  Dewar,  of  Fortingall,  Perthshire.  These 
poems  are  full  of  innocence,  humour,  and  good  sense ;  and  although 
the  author  was  not  a  learned  man,  he  was  always  successful  in  de- 
scribing things  as  they  really  existed.  His  verses  are  in  general  sweet, 
aflecting,  and  pleasant  to  the  ear. 

Songs  on  different  Subjects,  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry,  by  Angus 
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Campbell,  of  Braidalbin.  His  language  and  measure  are  in  general 
good,  and  his  orthography  is  much  approved. 

Poems  on  Love,  Gratitude,  &c,  by  Christian  Cameron,  of  Comrie 
Strathearn,  1  vol.  12mo.  Her  verses  are  harmonious,  and  possess  much 
of  the  purity  and  idiom  of  the  language,  though  her  local  situation 
was  not  very  favourable. 

Poems,  principally  consisting  of  Panegyrics  on  the  Clan  Mac  Gregor, 
by  John  Mac  Gregor,  of  Braidalbin. 

Poems  on  various  Subjects,  by  Robert  Stuart,  of  Moulin  in  Athol, 
12mo. 

Songs,  mostly  of  the  panegyrical  kind,  by  Alexander  M'Pherson,  of 
Cowal,  Argyllshire. 

A  Collection  of  Songs,  by  Duncan  Campbell,  of  Cowal. 

Wilson's  Catechism  in  Gaelic,  by  Mr.Mac  Farlane. 

Campbell  on  the  Sacrament,  by  the  Rev.  Duncan  Mac  Farlane, 
Minister  of  the  Gaelic  Chapel,  Perth. 

The  Alarm,  in  Gaelic,  by  Joseph  Allen. 

The  Common  Prayer  Book,  translated  into  Gaelic  by  Mr.  Patrick 
Stewart,  of  Foss,  Perthshire. 

Popish  Errors  detected,  by  Mr.  Patrick  Stewart,  of  Foss,  Perth- 
shire. 

Gaelic  Proverbs,  by  Charles  M'Intosh,  Esq. 

The  shorter  Catechism,  translated  into  Gaelic  by  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Stewart,  late  Minister  of  Moulin,  in  Athol. 

Sermons,  composed  in  Gaelic,  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  M'Diarmed,  late 
Minister  of  Caurie,  Strathearn.    Edinb.  1804,  a  large  demy  8vo. 

Cochruinneacha  Taoghta  dc  Shaothair  nan  Bard  Gaeleach  :  being  a 
choice  Collection  of  the  works  of  the  Gaelic  Bards,  by  Alexander  and 
Donald  Stewart,  A.  M.  2  vols.  8vo.  This  selection  was  made  in  the  High- 
lands and  Isles,  and  contains  many  epistles  and  fragments  of  the  most 
eminent  Bards  of  the  last  four  centuries,  with  several  pieces  ascribed  to 
Ossian  ;  among  others,  the  original  of  MTherson's  Darthula,  Conlach, 
and  Cuthonn,  &c.  It  contains  also  many  poems  and  songs,  composed 
by  Robert  Mac  Kay,  the  celebrated  Bard  of  Sutherland  ;  Mary  Mac 
Leod,  the  harmonious  poetess  of  Skye ;  John  Mac  Codrum,  of  Uist,  Sir 
James  Mac  Donald's  famous  Bard  ;  Hector  Mac  Leod  and  Archibald 
Mac  Donald,  of  South  Uist;  Roderick  Morison,  of  Skye;  John 
Mac  Lean,  of  Mull;    John  Mac  Donald  of  Lochabcr ;  with  many 
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others.  We  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  second  song,  composed  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Mac  Laggan,  late  Minister  of  Blair  of  Athol,  to  the 
42d  regiment,  after  the  battle  of  Alexandria  ;  in  Avhich  song  he  pathe- 
tically laments  those  who  fell  in  battle,  and  raises  their  fame  like 
another  Ossian.  In  this  collection  the  language  is  in  general  pure ; 
the  orthography  better  than  any  of  the  kind.  It  is  to  be  wished  the 
editors  would  take  the  trouble  of  giving  to  the  public  a  literal  English 
or  Latin  translation  of  all  the  poems  ascribed  to  the  most  ancient 
Bards  in  this  collection,  that  the  beauty  of  the  originals  may  appear 
to  those  ignorant  of  the  Gaelic  Language. 

Sdiuradh  na  Beatha  Shaoghalta,  or  a  translation  into  Gaelic  of  the 
G3conomy  of  Human  Life,  by  Alexander  Maclaurin.  Edinb.  1806, 
12mo. 


A  Catalogue  of  aiicient  Gaelic  MSS.  in  the  Possession 
of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland  S^c. 

+  1.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  which  belonged  to  the  Rev.  James  Mac 
Gregor,  Dean  of  Lismore,  dated,  page  27,  1512.  Duncan  the  son 
of  Dougall,  son  of  Ewen  the  Grizzled,  wrote  this  out  of  the  books  of 
History  of  the  Kings,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1512.  This  MS.  con- 
tains 1100  verses  of  Gaelic  poetry.  See  Dr.  Donald  Smith's  account 
of  it  in  the  Highland  Society's  Report  on  the  Authenticity  of  Ossiati, 
p.  300,  Appendix. 

2.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  in  the  old  Gaelic  character,  and  in  a  very 
beautiful  regular  hand.  No  date,  nor  author's  name  appears  upon  it, 
but  it  is  at  least  200  years  old.  It  consists  of  a  number  of  ancient 
tales,  and  short  poems  upon  the  heroes  of  the  tales  ;  the  tales  and 
poems  are  very  ancient,  and  appear  to  have  been  copied  from  a  much 
older  MS.  as  may  be  easily  known  from  a  vocabulary  of  ancient 
words  in  the  middle  of  the  MS.  The  poetry  of  it  is  very  beautiful, 
some  of  which  is  ascribed  to  Cuchulin.  Fifty-two  of  the  193  pages 
(of  which  the  MS.  consists)  are  copied  by  Mr.  Macintosh.  When  the 
whole  is  copied  out  in  the  Roman  character  a  proper  account  of  it 
may  be  given. 

A  quarto  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  containing  35  leaves, 
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the  beginning  and  end  lost,  partly  prose,  partly  poetry.  The  whole 
except  two  loose  leaves,  seems  to  have  been  written  in  the  17th  cen- 
tury, but  the  loose  leaves  are  much  older.  The  poetry  is  ancient,  but 
not  Fingalian.  The  name  Tadg  og  CC,  before  one  of  the  poems,  near 
the  end,  is  the  only  one  to  be  seen  upon  it. 

4.  A  quarto  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  42  leaves,  same  character, 
written  by  different  hands,  with  illuminated  capitals.  It  appears  to 
have  been  four  different  MSS.  once,  and  afterwards*  bound  together, 
and  covered  with  skin  to  preserve  them  ;  it  is  a  very  beautiful  MS. 
though  very  much  soiled,  and  perhaps  as  old  as  any  existing  MS.  See 
a  short  account  of  it  in  the  Society's  Report ;  but  the  supposed  date 
there  is  erroneous. 

5.  A  quarto  parchment,  medical,  MS.  same  character,  beautifully 
written  ;  the  language  is  very  ancient  and  difficult  to  be  understood, 
and  the  MS.  itself  must  be  very  ancient.     No  date  or  name. 

6.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  part  prose,  part  verse,  in  the  same  character, 
written  in  very  coarse  and  different  hands,  and  torn.  No  date  or 
name  upon  it. 

7.  A  small  quarto  paper  MS.  same  character,  coarse :  the  date  is 
1647.    No  name. 

8.  A  small  long  octavo  paper  MS.  the  beginning  and  end  lost,  con- 
sequently  no  date  appears  upon  it.  It  must  have  been  written  by  the 
Macvurichs  of  the  15th  century;  in  a  beautiful  regular  hand,  except  a 
few  blanks  left  near  the  middle  of  it,  which  seem  to  have  been  after- 
wards filled  up  by  some  modern  coarse  hand.  It  is  in  the  same  old 
Gaelic  character  with  all  the  other  MSS.  Two  of  the  poems  are  ascribed 
to  Tadg  Mac  Daire  Bruaidhcadh,  others  to  Brian  O'Donalan. 

9.  A  large  folio  parchment  MS.  in  two  columns,  in  the  same  charac- 
ter; containing  a  tale  upon  Cuchullin  and  Conal,  two  of  Ossian's 
heroes  ;  it  is  very  ancient,  without  date  or  name. 

+  10.  A  large  quarto  parchment  of  7j  leaves :  the  half  leaf  has  been 
cut  out  for  the  engraved  specimen  of  it  for  Mr.  Astle's  Origin  of 
Writing,  18th  plate.  No.  1,  2,  first  edition.  It  is  entiled  Emanuel,  a 
title  which  the  old  Gaelic  writers  gave  to  many  of  their  miscellaneous 
writings.  Mr.  Astle  supposes  it  to  be  of  the  9th  or  10th  century  ; 
some  of  the  capitals  are  painted  red.  It  is  written  in  a  strong  beautiful 
hand,  in  the  same  character  with  the  rest.  It  is  but  a  very  small  fragment 
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of  a  large  MS.  Dr.  Donald  Smith  had  a  complete  copy  of  it.  See  his 
account  in  the  Report,  page  305  of  the  Appendix. 

11.  A  small  octavo  parchment  MS.  consisting  of  a  tale  in  prose.  It 
wants  both  beginning  and  end.  It  is  nearly  of  the  age  of  the  foregoing 
MS.  No.  10,  and  equally  beautiful. 

+  12.  A  small  octavo  paper  manuscript  stitched,  some  leaves  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  are  lost,  and  one  of  the  boards.  It  begins  with  a  poem 
upon  Darthula  different  from  Macpherson's,  the  whole  manuscript  has 
been  written  by  the  Macvurich's  in  the  old  Gaelic  character ;  the 
names  of  Cathal  and  Nial  Mor  Macvurich  occur  at  the  beginning  of 
some  of  the  poems,  which  they  composed  in  the  reigns  of  King  James 
the  Fifth,  Queen  Mary,  and  King  Charles  the  First ;  there  are  some 
Ossianic  poems  in  it,  such  as  Cnoc  an  air  an  cnoc  so  h-iar,  i.  e.  The 
hill  of  Slaughter,  this  hill  has  been,  &c.  This  poem,  I  believe,  is 
part  of  Macpherson's  Fingal ;  it  is  the  story  of  a  woman  who  came 
walking  alone  to  the  Fingalians  for  protection  from  Taile,  who  was 
in  pursuit  of  her,  who  fought  the  Fingalians,  and  was  at  last  killed 
by  Oscar ;  there  was  another  copy  of  this  poem  in  Clanronald's  little 
book,  which  Laing  would  wish  to  make  people  believe  was  the  Red 
Book  ;  but  the  contrary  is  now  proved*  against  him.  There  are  also 
several  copies  of  this  poem  in  the  Highland  Society's  possession,  re- 
ceived  from  oral  tradition.  The  second  Ossianic  poem  in  this  MS. 
begins  with 

Se  la  gus  an  de, 

O  nach  f  haca  mi  fein  Fionn. 

It  is  now  six  days  yesterday 
Since  I  have  not  seen  Fingal. 

This  poem  is  also  in  Clanronald's  book ;  it  gives  a  description  of  Fin- 
gal's  palace  and  heroes.  I  have  compared  both  this  and  the  other 
poem  with  those  in  Clanronald's  book ;  but  the  leaves  in  which  they 
were  written  were  loose  and  detached,  five  in  number,  and  given  to 
Dr.  Donald  Smith,  when  assisting  Mr.  Mackenzie  in  making  out  the 
report  on  Ossian,  and  who  died  before  the  report  was  quite  finished ; 
and  unless  the  leaves  are  found  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  John  Smith 

*  See  Lauchlan  Macvurich's  declaration  in  the  Report,  p.  275;  and 
Supplemental  Observations,  p.  476. 
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at  Campbeltown,  the  brother  of  Donald,  they  must  be  lost.  These 
leaves  contained  two  other  short  poems  ascribed  to  Ossiaii ;  I  have 
copied  these  two  last  some  years  ago ;  the  one  is  a  genealogy  ot  Fin- 
gal,  the  other  an  account  of  the  ages  of  the  Fingalian  heroes. 

13.  An  octavo  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  poetry  for  the 
most  part,  but  so  much  defaced,  that  it  can  hardly  be  read  ;  it  is  not 
old,  but  the  poetry  seems  to  have  been  copied  from  a  more  ancient 
MS.  as  the  poetry  is  good ;  it  has  no  date,  the  name  of  Tadg  Og  and 
Lauchlan  mac  Taidg  occurs  upon  it.  It  must  have  been  written  by 
the  last  MaCvurichs,  from  its  coarse  modern  appearance. 

14.  A  very  small  octavo  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  written 
by  some  of  the  Macvurichs,  part  of  it  is  a  copy  of  Clanronald's  book, 
and  contains  the  genealogy  of  the  Lords  of  the  Isles,  and  others  of 
that  great  clan.  The  second  part  of  the  MS.  consists  of  a  genealogy 
of  the  Kings  of  Ireland  (ancestors  of  the  Macdonald's)  from  Scota  and 
Gathelic.     The  last  date  upon  it  is  1616. 

15.  A  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character.  A  genealogy  of  the  Kings 
of  Ireland,  without  a  date,  and  consisting  of  a  few  leaves  stitched. 

16.  A  paper  MS.  same  character,  consisting  of  detached  leaves  of 
different  sizes,  and  upon  different  subjects,  viz.  the  conclusion  of  a 
Gaelic  chronicle  of  the  kings  of  Scotland  down  to  King  Robert  III. 
a  Fingalian  tale,  in  which  the  heroes  are  Fingal,  Goll  Mac  Morni, 
Oscar,  Ossian,  and  Conan ;  and  upon  the  unwritten  part  of  a  letter 
sent  to  Donald  Macvurich  of  Stialgary,  is  a  poem  by  Macdonald  of 
Benbecula,  dated  1722,  who  seems  to  have  been  the  last,  or  rather 
father  to  the  bard  of  that  name.  A  poem  by  Donald  Mackenzie,  one 
by  Tadg  Og  CC,  copied  from  some  other  MS.  A  poem  by  Donald 
Macvurich,  upon  Ronald  Macdonald  of  Clanronald.  Several  hymns 
by  Tadg,  and  many  other  good  poems  by  the  Macvurichs,  and  others. 

17.  A  paper  MS.  in  the  same  character,  consisting  of  religious 
tracts  and  genealogy,  in  loose  detached  leaves,  without  name  or  date. 

18.  A  paper  MS.  of  some  small  detached  leaves,  containing  in- 
structions for  children  in  Gaelic  and  English,  quite  modern,  no  date. 

19.  Remnant  leaves  of  a  paper  MS.  with  the  name  Cathelus  Mac- 
vurich upon  some  of  the  leaves,  and  Niall  Macvurich  upon  others. 
Conn  Mac  an  Deirg,  a  well  known  ancient  poem,  is  written  in  the 
Roman  character  by  the  last  Niall  Macvurich,  the  last  bard,  and 
father  to  Lauchlan,  who  still  lives.    This  poem  is  the  only  one  in  all 
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the  Gaelic  MSS.  that  is  written  in  the  Roman  character,  and  it  is  in 
a  very  inditfercnt  hand. 

All  the  above  MSS,  received  from  the  late  John  Mackenzie,  Esq. 
Secretary  of  the  Highland  Society  of  London,  5th  January,  1803. 


Catalogue  of  the  ancimt  AISS.  zvhich  belonged  to  the 
late  Major  M.»cla(jChlan  of  Kilbride,  made  out  at 
the  Major's  oxvn  House  in  Kilchoan,  Nether  Lorn^ 
Argyleshire,  by  the  Rev.  Donald  Mackintosh. 

1.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  old  Gaelic  character,  the  most  beautiful 
and  one  of  the  most  ancient  in  the  Highland  Society's  possession.  See 
a  facsimile  and  full  account  of  it,  by  the  late  Dr.  Donald  Smith  in 
the  Report  on  Ossian,  No.  19,  p.  284. 

2.  A  parchment  quarto  MS.  same  character,  equally  beautiful  with 
the  former.  It  is  a  calendar  of  all  the  feasts  and  fasts  of  the  Romish 
church ;  with  a  treatise  on  Anatomy,  &c.  upon  paper  sewed  in  with 
it.     See  account  of  it  in  the  Report,  p.  293. 

3.  A  small  quarto  paper  MS.  same  'character,  written  at  Dunstaff- 
nage,  by  Ewen  Macphaill,  12  Oct.  1603  ;  see  Report. 

4.  A  small  octavo  paper  MS.  in  the  same  ancient  character,  writ- 
ten  by  Eamon,  or  Edraond  Maclauchlan  165f,  all  good  poetry.  There 
is  an  Ogharn^  or  alphabet  of  secret  writing  near  the  end  of  it.  See 
short  account  of  it,  p.  295  Report. 

6.  A  quarto  paper  MS.  same  character,  having  ninety  pages  lost  at 
the  beginning,  and  part  of  the  end.  See  a  short  account  of  it,  p.  296 
Report.  Date  169^.  It  was  written  by  Ewen  Maclean,  for  Archibald 
Campbell. 

The  five  foregoing  MSS.  have  been  left  with  the  Society,  very  re- 
luctantly,  by  the  Major,  upon  Mr.  Mackintosh  the  keeper's  receipt ; 
the  other  seventeen  MSS.  are  in  the  possession  of  Captain  Sim,  the 
Major's  nephew,  who  lives  in  Glasgow,  viz. 

6.  A  beautiful  medical  parchment  MS.  in  the  same  character  with 
the  other  MSS.  The  titles  of  the  different  articles  are  in  Latin,  as 
are  all  the  medical  Gaelic  MSS.  being  translations  from  Galen  and 
other  ancient  physicians.  The  capital  letters  are  flourished  and 
painted  red.     No  date,  or  name. 
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7.  A  thick  folio  paper  MS.  same  character,  medical,  and  written 
by  Duncan  Conacher  at  Dunollie,  Argyleshire,  1511. 

8.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  same  character,  consisting  of  ancient 
Scottish  and  Irish  history,  very  old.     No  name  nor  date  upon  it. 

9.  A  folio  parchmcjit,  medical  MS.  same  character,  and  beautifully 
written ;  it  is  older  than  the  former  medical  ones ;  but  there  is  no 
date  nor  name  upon  it. 

10.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.  same  character,  of  equal  beauty 
with  the  last.     No  date  nor  name  upon  it. 

11.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  same  character,  upon  the  same  subject, 
and  nearly  of  the  same  age  with  the  former.     No  name  nor  date. 

12.  A  folio  parchment,  same  character,  partly  religions,  partly 
medical.     No  date,  no  name. 

13.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  same  character,  consisting  of  the 
Histories  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  much  damaged,  and  not  fully 
examined. 

14.  A  folio  parchment  medical  MS.  same  character,  very  old  ;  but 
no  date  nor  name. 

15.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  in  the  same  ancient  character.  Irish 
history  and  poetry,  without  name  or  date. 

16.  A  quarto  parchment  MS.  same  character,  very  old,  without 
name  or  date. 

17.  A  long  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  in  the  same  character,  con- 
sisting  of  hymns  and  maxims.  It  is  a  very  beautiful  MS.  and  may  be 
as  old  as  the  age  of  St.  Columba.     No  date,  no  name. 

18.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  in  the  same  character,  much 
damaged,  and  illegible. 

19.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  same  character,  poetry,  but  not 
Ossianic.     No  date  or  name.     It  is  hardly  legible. 

20.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS.  same  character,  much  destroyed 
by  vermin.  It  is  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  history  and  poetry, 
without  name  or  date. 

21.  A  duodecimo  parchment  MS,  same  character,  large  beautiful 
letter,  very  difficult  to  be  understood,  without  date  or  name ;  very 
old. 

22.  A  folio  parchment  MS.  same  character,  consisting  of  the  genea- 
logies of  the  Macdonalds,  Macniels,  Macdougals,  and  Maclauchlans, 
&c.  without  name  or  date. 
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A  Catalogue  of  such  other  ancient  MSS.  as  have  come 
to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Writer  hereof. 

Dr.  Donald  Smith  had  a  complete  copy  of  No.  10  of  the  London 
MSS.  See  his  account  in  the  Report.  He  had  eight  or  nine  other 
medical  MSS.  upon  parchment  in  the  same  Gaelic  character,  besides 
copies  of  a  great  many  others,  which  he  wrote  at  different  times  from 
other  MSS.     His  whole  collection  is  valuable. 

William  Macdonald,  Esq.  of  St.  Martin's,  WS.  gave  the  keeper  a 
paper  medical  MS,  same  character,  a  thick  volume,  written  by  Angus 
Conacher  at  Ardconel,  Lochow-side,  Argyleshire,  1612. 

Lord  Bannatyne  gave  a  beautiful  parchment  MS.  same  character, 
to  the  Society.  The  supposed  date  upon  the  cover  is  1268.  See  the 
account  of  it,  and  a  facsimile  in  the  Report,  p.  296. 

+  A  curious  Deed  of  Fosterage,  by  Sir  Norman  Macleod  of  Bernera, 
1640,  with  the  witnesses  names  (penes  Lord  Bannatyne). 

Dr.  Wright  of  Edinburgh  has  two  paper  MSS.  Gaelic  grammars,  in 
the  old  character. 

Mr.  John  Wright,  Advocate,  has  Keating's  History  of  Ireland. 

The  late  Rev.  James  Maclagan  at  Blair  Athole,  had  two  ancient 
parchment  MS.  in  the  old  Gaelic  character.     Subject  unknown. 

Mr.  Norman  Macleod,  son  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Macleod  of  Morven, 
gave  Mr.  Mackintosh  a  paper  MS. ;  an  ancient  tale  in  prose,  in  the 
same  character. 

Mr.  Mathison  of  Feernaig,  Ross-shire,  has  a  paper  MS.  written  in 
the  Roman  character.  The  orthography  is  very  bad,  like  the  Dean  of 
Lismorc's  poetry  ;  it  is  dated  in  1688,  and  consists  of  songs  and  hymns 
by  diiferent  persons,  some  by  Bishop  CarswcU,  Bishop  of  the  Isles. 

Mr.  Simpson  at  Leith,  has  a  paper  MS. ;  but  the  writer  hereof  has 
not  seen  it. 

The  Lillium  Medecinae,  a  paper  folio  MS.  written  and  translated 
by  one  of  the  Drs.  Bethune  of  Skye,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Peliop.  It 
was  given  to  the  Antiquarian  Society  of  Scotland,  by  the  late  Dr. 
Macqueen  of  Kilmore  in  Sky. 

Another  paper  medical  MS.  in  the  same  character,  written  by  Dr. 
Malcolm  Bethune,  is  in  the  Advocate's  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

The  Society  lately  got  another  religious  small  paper  MS.  in  th 
same  character. 
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James  Grant,  Esq.  of  Corymony,  left  a  paper  MS.  with  Mr. 
Mackintosh  somo  yoars  ago,  in  the  old  character.  It  belonged  to  his 
mother,  an  excellent  Gaelic  scholar,  and  is  the  history  of  the  wars  of 
Cuchullin,  in  prose  and  verse.  It  is  much  worn  at  the  ends  and  edges, 
and  quite  loose. 

It  is  certain  that  many  ancient  MSS.  existed  that  are  now  lost. 

(Signed)  Donald  Mackintosh,  Keeper  of  the  Gaelic  MSS. 
Edinburgh,  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland. 

19th  Nov.  1806. 

Among  the  Clarendon  MSS.  at  Oxford, 

Annales  Ullonienses,  sic  dicti  quod  precipue  contiueant  res  gestas 
Ulloniensium.  Codex  antiquissimus  caractere  Hibernico  scriptus; 
sed  sermone,  partim  Hibernico,  partira  Latino.    Fol.  membr. 

+  Annales  Tigernaci,  (Erenaci,  ut  opiniatur  Warajus  Clonmanaisen- 
sis.  Vid.  Annal.  Ulton.  ad  an.  1088.)  mutili  in  initio  et  alibi.  Liber 
charactere  et  lingua  Hibernicis  scriptus.     Membr. 

Miscellanea  de  Rebus  Hibernicis,  metrice.  Lingua  partim  Latini, 
partial  Hibernica;  coUecta  per  CEngusium  O'Colode  (forte  Colidium). 
Hie  liber  vulgo  Psalter  Narran  appellatur. 

Elegiae  Hibernicae  in  Obitus  quorundam  Nobilium,  fo.  50. 

Notai  quaedam  Philosophical,  patrim  Latine,  partim  Hibernice. 
Characteribus  Hibernicis,  fo.  69.    Membr. 

Anonymi  cujusdam  Tractatus  de  variis  apud  Hibernos  veteres 
occultis  scribendi  Formulis,  Hibernice  Ogura  dictis. 

Finleachi  O  Catalai  Gigantomachia  (vel  potius  Acta  Finni  Mac  Cuil, 
cum  Proelio  de  Fintra,)  Hibernice.  Colloquia  quaedam  de  Rebus  Hiber- 
nicis, in  quibus  colloquentes  introducuntur  S.  Patricius,  Coillius,  et  Os- 
senus,  Hibernice,  f.  12.  Leges  Ecclesiasticae,  Hibernice,  f.  53.  Membr. 

Vitae  Sanctorum  Hibernicorum,  per  Magnum,  sive  Manum,  filium 
Hugonis  O'Donnel,  Hibernige  descriptae.    An.  1532.    Fol.    Membr. 

Calieni  Prophetiae,  in  Lingua  Hibernica.  Ejusdem  libri  exemplar 
extat  in  Bibl.  Cotton,  f.  22.  b. 

Extracto  ex  Libro  Killensi,  Lingua  Hibernica,  f.  39. 

Historica  quasdam,  Hibernice,  ab  An.  1309  ad  An.  1317,  f.  231. 

A  Book  of  Irish  Poetry,  f.  16. 

Tractatus  de  Scriptdribus  Hibernicis. 
Dr.  Keating's  History  of  Ireland. 
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In  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

+  An  old  Irish  MS.  on  parchment,  containing,  among  other  tracts, 
An  Account  of  the  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Romans.  Of  the 
Saxon  Conquest  and  their  Heptarchy.  An  Account  of  the  Irish  Saints, 
in  verse,  written  in  the  tenth  century.  The  Saints  of  the  Roman 
Breviary.  An  Account  of  the  Conversion  of  the  Irish  and  English  to 
Christianity,  with  some  other  subjects.  Laud.  F.  92  This  book,  as 
is  common  in  old  Irish  Manuscripts,  has  here  and  there  some  Latin 
notes  intermixed  with  Irish,  and  may  possibly  contain  some  hints  of 
the  doctrines  of  the  Druids. 

+  The  Works  of  St.  Columba,  in  verse,  containing  some  Account  of 
his  own  Life,  his  Exhortation  to  Princes,  and  his  Prophecies.  An  old 
vellum  MS.  of  140  pages,  in  the  form  of  a  music  book.    Laud.  D.  17. 

A  chronological  History  of  Ireland,  by  Jeffrey  Keating,  D.  D. 

In  the  Advocate" s  Library  at  Edinburgh. 

+  The  Life  of  St.  Columba,  said  to  have  been  translated  from  the 
Latin  into  Gaelic. 

In  the  Harleian  Library. 

+  No.  5280.  A  MS.  volume  containing  twenty-one  Gaelic,  or  Irish, 
Treatises,  of  which  Mr.  Astle,  in  his  Origin  and  Progress  of  Writing, 
has  given  an  account,  with  specimens  of  the  writing. 

Irish  Manuscripts  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 


Grammar.    3.  Of  Physic.    4.  Of  Chirurgery.    Fol,  D.  10. 

A  book  containing  several  ancient  historical  matters,  especially  of 
the  coming  of  Milesius  out  of  Spain.    B.  35. 

The  Book  of  Balimor,  containing,  1.  The  Genealogies  of  all  the 
ancient  Families  in  Ireland.  2.  The  Uracopt,  or  a  book  for  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  written  by  K,  Comfoilus  Sapiens.  3.  The  Ogma,  or 
Art  of  writing  in  characters.  4.  The  History  of  the  Wars  of  Troy, 
with  other  historical  matters  contained  in  the  Book  of  Lecane,  D.  18. 
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The  Book  of  Lecane,  alias  Sligo,  contains  the  following  treatises  :  I. 
A  Treatise  of  Ireland  and  its  Divisions  into  Provinces,  with  the 
History  of  the  Irish  Kings  and  Sovereigns,  answerable  to  the  General 
History  ;  but  nine  leaves  are  wanting.  2.  How  the  Race  of  Milesius 
came  into  Ireland,  and  of  their  Adventures  since  Moses's  Passing 
through  the  Red  Sea.  3.  Of  the  Descent  and  Years  of  the  Ancient 
Fathers.  4.  A  Catalogue  of  the  Kings  of  Ireland,  in  verse.  5.  The 
Maternal  Genealogies  and  Degrees  of  the  Irish  Saints.  6.  The  Ge- 
nealogies of  our  Lady  Joseph  and  several  other  Saints  mentioned  in 
Scripture.  7.  An  Alphabetic  Catalogue  of  Irish  Saints.  8.  The 
Sacred  Antiquity  of  the  Irish  Saints,  in  verse.  9.  Cormac's  Life. 
10.  Several  Transactions  of  the  Monarchs  of  Ireland  and  their  Provin- 
cial  Kings.  11.  The  History  of  Eogain  M'or,  Knight;  as  also  of 
his  Children  and  Posterity.  12.  O  Neil's  Pedigree.  13.  Several 
Battles  of  the  Scept  of  Cinet  Ogcn,  or  Tribe  of  Owen,  from  Owen 
Mac  Neile  Mac  Donnoch,  14.  Manne,  the  son  of  King  Neal  of  the 
Nine  Hostages,  and  his  Family.  15.  Fiacha,  the  son  of  Mac  Neil,  and 
hisScept.  16.  Leogarius,  son  of  Nelus  Magnus,  and  his  Tribe.  17. The 
Connaught  Book.  18.  The  Book  of  Fiatrach.  19.  The  Book  of 
Uriel.  20.  The  Leinster  Book.  21.  The  Descent  of  the  Fochards, 
or  the  Nolans.  22.  The  Descent  of  those  of  Leix,  or  the  O'Mores. 
23.  The  Descent  of  Decycs  of  Munster,  or  the  Ophelans.  24.  The 
coming  of  Muscrey  to  Moybreagh.  25.  A  Commentary  on  the  Anti- 
quity  of  Albany,  now  called  Scotland.  26.  The  Descent  of  some 
Scepts  of  the  Irish,  different  from  those  of  the  most  known  sort,  that 
is  of  the  posterity  of  Lugadh  Frith.  27.  The  Ulster  Book.  28.  The 
British  Book.  29.  The  Uracept,  or  a  Book  for  the  Education  of 
Youth,  written  by  K.  Comfoilus  Sapiens.  30.  The  Genealogies  of 
St.  Patrick  and  other  Saints  ;  as  also  an  Etymology  of  the  hard  Words 
in  the  said  Treatise.  31.  A  Treatise  of  several  Prophecies.  32.  The 
Laws,  Customs,  Exploits,  and  Tributes  of  the  Irish  Kings  and  Provin. 
cials.  33.  A  a  Treatise  of  Eva,  and  the  famous  Women  of  Ancient 
Times.  34.  A  Poem  that  treats  of  Adam  and  his  Posterity.  35.  The 
Munster  Book.  36.  A  book,  containing  the  Etymology  of  all  the- 
Names  of  the  Chief  Territories  and  Notable  Places  in  Ireland.  37.  Of 
the  several  Invasions  of  Clan  Partholan,  Clan-nanvies,  Firbolg,  Tu'atha 
de  Danaan,  and  the  Milesians  into  Ireland.  38.  A  Treatise  of  the 
most  considerable  men  of  Ireland,  from  the  time  of  Leogarius,  the  son 
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of  Nelus  Magnus,  alias  Neale  of  the  Nine  Hostages  in  the  time  of 
Roderic  O'Connor,  Monarch  of  Ireland,  fol.  paichment,  D.  19. 

De  Chinirgia.  De  Infirmitatibus  Corporis  huniani,  Ilibernice.  f. 
Membr.    C.  1. 

Excerpta  quaedam  de  antiquitatibus  Incolarura,  Dublin  ex  librisBel- 
lemorensi  et  Sligentino,  Hibernice. 

Hymni  in  laudem  B.  Patricii,  Brigidaj,  et  Columbiae,  Hibern. 
plerumque.  Invocationes  Apostolorum  et  SS.  cum  not.  Hibern.  in- 
terlin.  et  margin.  Orationes  quaedam  exerptae  ex  Psalmis  ;  partim 
Latine,  partim  Herbince,  fol.  Membr,  I.  125. 

Opera  Galeni  et  Hippocratis  dc  Chirurgia,  Hibernice,  fol.  Membr. 
C.  29. 

A  book  of  Postils  in  Irish,  fol.  Membr.  D.  24. 

Certain  Prayers,  with  the  Argument  of  the  Four  Gospels  and  the 
Acts,  in  Irish.  (10.)  'Ficchi  Slebthiensis,  Hymnus  in  laudem  S.  Pa- 
tricii Hibernice.  (12.)  An  Hymn  on  S.  Brigid,  in  Irish,  made  by 
Columkill  in  the  time  of  Eda  Mac  Ainmireck,  cumRegibus  Hibern.  et 
success.  S.  Patricii.    (14.)   Sanctani  Hyrahus.    Hibern. 

Reverendissimi  D.  Bedelli  Translatio  Hibernica  S.  Bibliorum. 

There  are  besides  many  Ancient  Gaelic  and  Irish 
MSS.  in  the  libraries  of  private  individuals  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  of  which  we  have  no  accurate 
information,  but  if  the  possessors  were  to  send  to  the 
publishers  an  account  of  them,  it  would  perhaps  be 
satisfactory  to  the  admirers  of  Celtic  Literature  to 
notice  them  in  the  next  edition  of  this  work. 


THE  END. 


Printed  by  W.  Bulmer  and  Co. 

Clcvcland-row,  F*  Jsmes's. 
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